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OLDEST LIVING RETAIL ASSOCIATION. 


The oldest among the retail lumber dealers’ organi- 
yations now in existence in the United States is the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers, whose member- 
ship covers Ohio and with a fair representation in the 
western part of Pennsylvania. 
cluded the state of Indiana, which, however, now has 


Its scope formerly in- 


a live retail organization of its own and at the last 
annual meeting of the Union association this territory 
was excluded from its field in order not to conflict in 
any way with its sister organization in that state. 

The first meeting of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers was held in Canton, Ohio, on the 15th of 
November, 1883, it being a meeting for organ- 
ization. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted which, however, have had radical 
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such entertainment features as the excursions offered. 
It is this loyal support on the part of individual mem- 
bers which makes the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers today a more powerful, more compact and a 
more harmonious body than it has ever been at any 
previous time in history. There have been times when 
it has carried upon its membership list a larger num- 
ber of names than are upon it today, but there has 
never been a time when the association received more 
hearty support on the part of its members. And this 
most gratifying condition has been largely brought 
about within the last year or two and very especially 
during the period which has elapsed since the last 
annual meeting of the association. 


The most efficient work which has been and is being 
done by the Union Association of Lumber Dealers dur- 
ing the present year has been largely due to wise action 
taken at the last annual meeting in regard to the secre- 
tarial office. It was at that time arranged that the 
secretary should give his entire time to the affairs of 
the association and a wise choice was made in the 
selection of Frank M. Smith, of Newark, Ohio, as see- 
retary of the association. Very much of the credit for 
the present successful condition of the association, how- 
ever, belongs to the man who is the present occupant 
of its presidential chair—and indeed it was largely 
through his influence that the action was taken with 
regard to the secretaryship which is above alluded to. 

Someone has very aptly remarked that “it 
is all right for the office to seek the man— 
but it’s a good idea for the man to stay 





changes since that time. The first regular 
annual meeting of the association was held 
on February 13 of the following year. 

At the time that the Union association was 
formed the only other organization of the sort 
in existence was the National Association of 
Lumber Dealers, which was the first exponent 
of the principle that wholesalers should not 
compete for the trade of their retail custom- 
ers. This association was successful in first 
promoting association interests among re- 
tailers, but was finally abandoned because it 
was thought to be in conflict with the anti- 
organization sentiment of the Illinois legisla- 
ture at that time, but more especially because 
it appeared that organization on a narrower 
territorial scope would be more efficient for 
the object of the association. 

Before the abandonment of the National as- 
sociation, however, the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers was formed and has retained 
its name unchanged from that time and has 
behind it a record of continued usefulness and 
success. It has had its ups and downs, its 
decreases as well as increases, but stands to- 
day stronger than at any previous time in 
its history. 

Much of the earlier success of the Union 
association hinged upon the excursion idea, 
of which this association was the originator. 
That there ever was a time when there were 
not retail excursions may seem somewhat 
strange to those familiar with the many pleas- 
urable events of this sort at the present time. 
It has been only about thirteen years, how- 
ever, since the first excursion took place, when 





a large number of members of the Union asso- 
ciation with their friends took a Pullman car 
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around where he can be found easily.” That 
is a very apt characterization of the aggres- 
sive, enterprising individual who seems natur- 
ally to gravitate into positions of honor and 
preferment. 
other type of man, however, it will not find 
him standing around in the way, but can 
always discover him quietly and faithfully 
performing the duties which already belong 


If the office is looking for an- 


to him. There is no one who has any ac- 
quaintance whatever with James Wilson, jr., 
of Wapakoneta, Ohio, but will recognize at 
once that that most capable, most enterpris- 
ing and yet most modest individual should 
be classified most emphatically in the latter 
category. Mr. Wilson is an Ohioan both by 
birth and by choice; a Virginian by descent, 
if one considers his father’s birthplace, and 
belongs to the old Emerald Isle, if one goes 
back to the birthplace of his paternal grand- 
parents. His father, born in Virginia in 
1810, moved to Ohio when three years old 
and brought his parents along. Growing up 
he learned the trade of a blacksmith, to which 
trade James Wilson, jr., was. early intro- 
duced, but somehow did not take kindly to 
it. The local printer’s office had a stronger 
attraction for him and he was apprenticed 
there and had served ten months in the usual 
duties of a printer’s “devil” when a stronger 
attraction came along with the roll of drums 
and other military pomp and carried him off 
as a recruit to the army. Another ten 
months of this occupation as a private in 
company C, 182nd Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and Mr. Wilson returned to his native town 
of Wapakoneta and was for fourteen years a 
bank cashier there. Then he became a lum- 








trip through the south, visiting many mill 
ing points, with New Orleans as the south 
ern terminus of the trip. Numerous similar - 
excursions have followed this one up to the 
present time, when this is more or less of 
a regular feature of nearly every association meeting. 
These excursions undoubtedly have been the means of 
practical usefulness as well as of entertainment and 
pleasure. They have widened the knowledge of the retail 
dealers and have afforded them perhaps their only oppor- 
tunities for studying personally the lumber manufac- 
turing fields and becoming personally acquainted with 
the lumber manufacturers of various sections of the 
country, and have also been of material assistance, espe- 
cally during the period of their early novelty, in pro- 
moting an interest in the retail association on the part 
of the individual dealer, which he doubtless ought to 
vt cepa such an incentive, but he has not always 
The principles and benefits of association work are 
now so thoroughly understood and universally conceded, 
however, that they need little extraneous assistance from 





JAMES WILSON, JR., of Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
President Union Association of Lumber Dealers. 


The Ohio lumber trade is a particularly conserva- 
tive and individual one. The state is a rich one, both 
in manufacturing and in agriculture, and is old enough 
so that it is on a golid basis. The lumber dealers for 
the most part are strong financially and most of them 
combine with a purely retail lumber business manufac- 
turing establishments for the production of mill work. 
The field is therefore a most excellent one in which to 
build up a strong retail lumber dealers’ association, 
though at the same time it has its own peculiar prob- 
lems to contend with and especially in the control of 
the lumber consumed in the many manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the state. The retailers of Ohio, how- 
ever, have the loyal and hearty support of the legiti 
mate wholesale lumber dealers of that state and most 
of the encroachments from which they have suffered 
have been from outside of their own territory. 


berman—why or how is not exactly known; 

but a man who is born to be a lumberman 

will find his way into the business some way. 

He learned the business under J. M. Leiter, 

now of the Bridal Veil Lumbering’ Company, 
Bridal Veil, Ore., whom Mr. Wilson considers one of 
the best lumbermen who ever left Ohio for the taller 
timber of the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Wilson was married at the age of 22 to Miss 
Sara Trimble, whose father, Judge Trimble, was one 
of the pioneers of Auglaize county. Six children have 
been born to them, of which but two, the oldest, both 
daughters, are now living. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson suffered 
a sad bereavement in the loss of three boys aged 7, 9 
and 11 years, all by diphtheria, within a period of ten 
months. One of Mr. Wilson’s daughters is of very help- 
ful assistance to him in his office. 

Wapakoneta, Ohio, is a town of something over 4,000 
population in a good agricultural community, just at 
the southern edge of the oil belt and with a consid- 
erable number of manufacturing enterprises, includ- 

(Continued on Page 20.) 
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_A notable feature of the treasury department’s pub- 
lication is contained in the monthly Summary of Com- 
merce & Finance for October, prepared by the bureau 
of statistics. It is a review by O. P. Austin, chief of 
the bureau of colonial administrations. It sets out 
to answer six great questions: (1) What share of the 
government of the successfully managed colony origi- 
nates at the seat of the home government; (2) what 
share of the administration within the colony is con- 
ducted by representatives of the home government ; 
(3) what steps are taken to improve the material, men- 
tal and moral conditions of the people of the colony; 
(4) how are habits of industry and thrift inculeated 
among the natives; (5) how are the necessary funds for 
the conduct of a colonial government raised; (6) com- 
mercial and tariff relations between the colonies and 
their governing countries. This exhaustive study oc- 
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cupies 368 octavo pages. It contains a statement of 
the area and population of the world’s colonies, a review 
of the colonizing experience of the century, and a study 
of the governmental, commercial and industrial sub- 
jects naturally arising in the discussion of the six 
questions quoted above. It is particularly apropos at 
this time because the United States is facing questions 
which have been solved more or less successfully by 
other nations during the last 400 years. It also states 
some of the problems which this country must face in 
connection with Porto Rico and the Philippine islands. 
Altogether it is a compilation of history and statistics 
which will be of enormous value to the student and the 
practical administrator alike. 





The annual meeting of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association will be held in Cincinnati, January 22, 
1902. This is a meeting which will have many inter- 
esting things to report to its members, among the most 
interesting the progress made in enforcing by legal 
action the issuance by steamship companies of clean 
bills of lading. While this association is a semi-private 
one and works quietly, the results of its labors are 
likely to be of benefit to the entire export industry, 
not alone to lines of lumber other than hardwoods but 
to other branches of business; and, as said before, it 
is entitled to the thanks of the business community 
for the work and money it has been expending toward 
ends which must be of general advantage. 
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A somewhat mysterious cablegram has been received 
by a Chicago paper from Stockholm, Sweden, It says: 

A royal commission, which was appointed to investigate 
the depopulation of northern Sweden through the operations 
of great lumber companies, has made a report in favor of the 
immediate introduction of a bill berg sales of forest 
lands in the provinces of Norrland and Dalecarlia to lumber 
companies until 1905. The commission finds that the peas- 
antry in those — is in danger of extinction, the lum- 
ber companies faving waste farms and nursing only the for- 
ests. e commission suggests that after 1905 final legisla- 
tion be adopted regulating the operations of lumber compa- 
— and based on the detailed investigations of the commis- 
sion. 

How logging operations can devastate farms while 
nursing forests is a conundrum. It is understood that 
whole agricultural districts have been made barren by 
cutting away forests, the reproduction of which is relied 
upon to make agriculture again possible. But how can 
a reversal of that influence be explained? Perhaps the 
farms are so small that the careless lumbermen may let 
some logs roll over them or may step on the crops. 
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Seattle lumbermen are complaining about the city 
lumber inspectors who pass upon stuff intended for city 
consumers. This is not the first time that it has been 
discovered that cities sometimes employ incompetent 
help. Too frequently the requisite for such an appoint- 
ment is the ability to handle a ward primary rather 
than a board rule. 
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Up in the white pine country woods wages have come 
down, as it was predicted they would. Construction 
gangs on railroads have been laid off and work on the 
farms has been limited and so there has been a rush to 
the woods. Where a few weeks ago $30 to $35 a month 
and board was offered woodsmen and refused now they 
are willing to take $26 and board. But even that figure 
is an enormous one compared to the old standard of 
$16 to $20. After the holidays, however, there may be a 
slight advance, owing to the usual changing about of 
men at that time. 
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The Washington shingle men have won out in part 
of their fight and red cedar shingles are going to Kast 
St. Louis at the old rate of 624 cents, and by that rate 
are covered a lot of points in Iowa and Missouri. 
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The Appalachian forest reserve is given a new name in 
a bill introduced in the house of representatives De- 
cember 9 by Representative Brownlow, of Tennessee. 
The bill is designed to create the “McKinley National 
Park and Forest Reserve,” to consist of 4,000,000 
acres of timber lands in Tennessee, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. The cost of establishing the park is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, which amount is provided for in 
the bill. The above is from a press dispatch. The 
scope of the proposed park or reserve cannot be as ex- 
tensive as stated above, if the acreage is correctly 
given, unless it is spread out very thin, so to speak. 


Four million acres is 6,250 square miles, which is equiva- 
lent to a tract twenty-five miles wide and 250 miles 
long, while it is over 250 miles in a direct line from 
West Virginia to Alabama, without including any part 
of either. The purpose of this reserve, which has at- 
tracted much favorable attention and has been ap- 
proved by the legislatures of most of the states inter- 
ested, is two-fold. First and most important is the 
preservation of the forest cover on the southern Appa- 
lachians and, second, is the creation of a national park 
which will be for the perpetual benefit and pleasure of 
the people. Whether or not this particular plan shall 
go through, it seems likely that something of the sort 
will be done before long. The naming of the park as 
proposed is intended by Mr. Brownlow as a tribute of 
the people of the south to the memory of the late 
president. 
PABA ALAIIOIOI IO 


A RECIPROCITY SPOOK. 


There are a lot of people in this country who are 
engaged in the raising of spooks regarding our export 
trade. One of the most alarming of these is the idea 
that the reduction in volume of exports which has 
been seen this year is due to a combination of European 
countries against the United States. There may be 
reasons why the import duty imposed by the United 
States might be reduced on some items, but to set up 
this particular bug-a-boo as a reason is so far an 
absurdity. It is doubtless a fact that the principal 
manufacturing countries of Europe look with some ap- 
prehension upon the rapid progress of the United States 
in capturing the world’s trade and there are some 
among us who believe that a continental zolverein 
designed to cripple the export trade of the United States 
is a possibility of the future, but most well informed 
observers do not believe any such thing is possible. 

In addition, O. P. Austin, chief of the government 
bureau of statistics, contributes an article to the North 
American Review for November conclusively proving 
that the decline in our exports and manufactures this 
year is not due to any such cause. Mr. Austin goes 
extensively into the statistics but it is necessary to 
quote only a few of the figures to show the drift of 
his argument. The exports of domestic merchandise 
for the eight months ending August 31, last year and 
this, were as follows: 





Classes of Products. 1900. 1901. 
Agricultural .......... $523,133,140 $583,245,251 
Manufactures ......... 304,087,505 267,853,957 

MN KRedéhadé sduawan 27,206,104 27,384,201 
We Keacnaatvieswos 37,525,588 35,057,4 
PRONE ccwccecseseds 3,232,597 3,075,508 
Miscellaneous ......... 3,558,786 2,975,224 

 ivecesendsas $898,743,670 $919,591,621 


This table shows a healthy growth in the total but 
not at all uniform in the details. The great decrease, 
however, is in manufactures. Mr. Austin presents a table 
of the twenty-seven principal classes of manufactures, 
embracing all in which the exports of this year exceeded 
$1,000,000. This table shows that the reduction is 
confined to a few articles and is not general. About 
three-fifths of the articles show an increase and the 
principal decreases are confined to three articles—cop- 
per, iron and steel, and refined illuminating oil. The 
reduction in copper alone was over $18,000,000, in iron 
and steel nearly $18,000,000 and in mineral oil $3,240,- 
000. In the latter item the decrease is wholly in price, 
the quantity exported having greatly increased. 

This shows that the decrease in exports is not due to 
a general boycott of American manufacturers as a 
whole or indeed to any general reduction in exports. 
Analyzing the exports of iron and steel manufactures 
into the various important classes, it is found that the 
reduction through this table is general and some: of 
them go to countries other than those of Europe and 
where no talk of a boycott has been heard. Part of 
this reduction is undoubtedly due, Mr. Austin shows, 
to a decrease in price. 

Another question is as to whether other countries 
have suffered with the United States. Comparing the 
exports of iron and steel and manufactures thereof for 
the years ending June 30, 1900 and 1901, it is found 
that those of England fell off about $27,000,000, of 
the United States about $4,000,000, of France $2,500,- 
000, of Belgium $4,000,000, while Germany increased its 
exports in this class about $13,000,000. If a boycott 
explains the decrease in manufactures it must be 
extended against other countries than the United States. 
While Germany increased its exports it is believed to 
be due to the industrial panic which has been prevail- 
ing in'that country: for the past year and which has 
made it absolutely necessary for its manufacturers to 
market their surplus abroad. 

As to copper, the explanation is found in the increase 
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in product of other countries and the lower prices there, 
coupled with the high prices in the United States. 
This has even led to heavy importations into this 
country. Mr. Austin concludes as follows: 

To sum up this study of the reduction in the exportation 
of American manufactures it may be said (1) that the reduc- 
tion is almost wholly in three articles, mineral oil, tron and 
steel and copper, and that most other classes of manufactures 
continue to show a healthy growth in exportation; (2) that 
the reduction in mineral oil is wholly in price and not in 
quantity; (3) that the reduction in iron and steel is partly 
due to the absence of figures on the exports of Hawaii and 
orto Rico, partly to a fall in prices, partly to forced sales 
by Germany and partly to the general reduction of demand 
all over the world and in no sense to a “boycott” of Ameri- 
can manufactures, and (4) that the reduction in copper is 
due in some degree to a decreased demand abroad ard 
largely to increased production and reduced prices in the 
other producing countries of the world. 

It might further be said that reduction in our exports 
of manufactures is due partly to a decrease in foreign 
demand, partly to high prices at home and partly to 
the enormous domestic requirement. What is the use 
of exporting steel rails and locomotives when our rail- 
roads cannot get enough for their own use? As far as 
lumber is concerned, the situation is well understood 
by our exporters. The German market has been seri 
ously crippled by the industrial straits of that great 
nation. In England there was a serious depression 
which is only now being overcome and these two coun 
tries are the great customers of American lumber mer- 
chants. 

The ghost built up out of the decreased exports has 
been shown by Mr. Austin to be made of “hot air,” and 
some other must be materialized to frighten the timor- 
ous and accomplish the ends of those who for their own 
benefit would demoralize the tariff policy of the country 
and bring about no one knows how great a depression 
in business and disaster to our industries. 





ANOTHER LUMBER TRUST. 


A Philadelphia paper of last Tuesday had an article 
with these headlines: ‘Hemlock Trust Alarms Dealers. 
Rumors that the available supply is to be cornered, 
Holders of options said to have met in Altoona last 
week to discuss combination.” There seems to have 
been some sort of meeting at Altoona last week and it 
might have looked toward the protection of the present 
range of prices on lumber, and it might have looked 
toward some combination which would control the mar- 
ket on Pennsylvania hemlock and the immediate future, 
but the details given by the Philadelphia paper are 
somewhat absurd. ‘The introductory paragraphs are 
as follows: : 

Rumors are being circulated throughout the lumber dis- 
tricts of the state of a large and daring scheme on the part 
of several millionaire lumber dealers to “corner’’ the hemlock 
lumber market of Pennsylvania and to force the price now 
ranging from $14 or $15 a thousand feet to $20 or higher. 
John E. DuBois, the “lumber king’ of this state, is men- 
tioned as the head of the clique. Back of him are said to be 
the proprietors of the largest tanneries of the state, who 
are large owners of hemlock. F. H. Goodyear & Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., who control the hemlock lumber of Potter, 
Lycoming and other northern counties of the state, are said 
to be allied with DuBois. The deal, which will cost over 
$20,000,000 to consummate, is regarded by lumbermen 
throughout the state as the most daring coup in the history 
of the lumber business of Pennsylvania. 

Representatives of several large firms have been in secret 
conference in Altoona for several days, with the object, 
it is said, of completing the details and arranging for out- 
right purchases where options are not to be had. ‘To aeccom- 
plish the corner successfully lumbermen say the product of 
the Pittsburg, Williamsport, South Fork and northern dis- 
tricts will have to be secured, In Pittsburg are centered 
1,200,000,000 feet, in Williamsport 160,000,000 feet, in South 
Fork 65,000,000 and in Vintondale, which is a part of the 
South Fork field, 20,000,000. This represents a year’s output 
of the districts tributary to these centers. DuBois controls 
the South Fork, Vintondale and part of the Pittsburg dis- 
tricts. 

Several curious things may be noted anent this state- 
ment, but the purpose of the alleged meeting is the 
remarkable thing. ‘To advance prices from $14 or $15 
a thousand to $20 or higher is something that no hem- 
lock combination could do. It would have to own the 
hemlock of not only Pennsylvania and the adjacent 
states but of Michigan and Wisconsin, and then would 
have to control North Carolina pine and southern pine 
generally, and probably would have to go over into 
Canada and capture the supply there, If a combination 
is in prospect we venture the prediction that it will be 
perfectly satisfied if it can maintain a price of $15 a 
thousand feet, which is now the basis price in New 
York, but with considerable quantities of lumber back 
at the mills, which when dry may call for steady nerves 
on the part of holders. 

The figures given in the second paragraph of the 
quotation are also remarkable. Whether they mean 
product or lumber on hand is doubtful, but probably it 
is the former, though it is hardly worth while to 
venture a guess as to the meaning of figures which in 
any way you look at them mean nothing. Take a 
cypher off from the Pittsburg district figures and the 
result might represent the annual product of that dis- 
trict. 

The amount necessary to consummate the deal is 
another mysterious thing. It would buy the entire 
product of Pennsylvania for two years but would not 
buy the timber. In its palmiest days it was estimated 
that the product of Pennsylvania hemlock, including 
that adjacent in New York and West Virginia, was 
about 1,200,000,000 feet a year; but the output has 
fallen materially until estimates range from 600,000,000 
to 800,000,000 feet. There is little need of cornering 
the timber for, as stated in the quoted article, the tan- 
ning interests have a very strong hold on it and serve 
as a regulator of production. 

The possibility of competition is referred to in the 
article, which says that it is believed that the movers 
in the undertaking have reckoned on these possibilities 
and that they have plans to frustrate both western and 


southern competition, It would take more than 
$20,000,000 to do that, though possibly $20,000,000 
would corner the market on lumber now in pile of 
eastern and western hemlock and North Carolina pine. 

Altogether, while there may be some basis in fact 
for the article, it will be found that it is not at all a 
lumber trust of any extent. As we have often before 
said, a lumber combination that can put prices to an 
extortionate point is an impossibility in this country, 
for the manufacturing elements are too numerous and 
the industry is too widespread to yield itself to general 
combination. 





WHITE PINE’S STATUS. 


The year is drawing to a close with white pine lum- 
ber in the strongest position that it has been for two 
years and on the whole it is decidedly stronger than 
then. While low grade lumber is not as high as at that 
time, the upper grades are decidedly higher, especially 
in shop lumber, which has advanced $7 or $8 a thousand, 
During the latter part of the season there has been a 
firming tendency on the part of the low grade stock 
although it is not yet on a solid basis. Prices are not 
absolutely uniform and occasionally we hear of con- 
cessions to move certain stocks that with the holders 
seem to be in a little surplus. But as a whole white 
pine is in the strongest position which it ever occupied. 

The only stocks of any account are in the lake mar- 
kets. Chicago has a moderate sized stock, Buffalo and 
Tonawanda have large supplies, or at any rate larger 
than last year at this time, and other lake markets are 
fairly well supplied; but in almost all there is an 
unevenness of assortment which is the cause of uneasi- 
ness. Away from the lakes stocks are light and broken. 
This is particularly the case in Wisconsin, 

Those familiar with the white pine business because 
of their financial interests in it or because it is a 
material for their manufacture are coming to the con- 
clusion that the better grades, and especially shop lum- 
ber, are likely never to be lower than they are now. 
There may be years of depression in the lumber busi- 
ness, but so great is the preference for white pine, as a 
sash and door material that the demand will probably 
always be able to take the output at substantially 
present figures, though it is a question how much 
higher they can go without being absolutely prohibit- 
ory. All good white pine is in similar case. 

As to the lower grades the future is not so certain, 
though in the long run and on the average the prices 
of today are likely to be those of the remaining years 
of the industry. The proportion of low grades to the 
total product is steadily increasing and it is in just 
these grades that white pine meets its most effective 
competition. It finds it at home in hemlock and fur- 
ther away in spruce and southern pine and the Pacific 
coast woods. But as long as the present volume of 
demand continues there can be no question as to the 
maintenance of substantially the present range of 
prices. 

As to the immediate future there promises to be a 
white pine famine in some sections before next season’s 
cut shall be on the market, and in all sections broken 
stocks and difficulty in handling orders promptly and 
to good advantage. There recently has been some dis- 
position to buy for the future and the wise retailer 
or wholesale consumer is he who places his orders soon 
for what he is likely to need within the next three or 
four months, 
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AN EXPLANATION ABOUT REDWOOD. 


The question is sometimes asked, if redwood is so 
valuable a timber, why has it not before this come to 
be of more importance in the general markets? The 
question is a natural one and those who ask it are 
entitled to some explanation, for redwood is a first 
class timber and grows in such quantities that it can 
support indefinitely a product many times as large as 
that which now exists. ‘The quantity of standing tim- 
ber in the redwood belt is roughly estimated at from 
50,000,000,000 to 100,000,000,000 feet, with a possibility 
that the actual product may far exceed the larger 
figures Yet if its lumber product this year has reached 
300,000,000 feet it is the largest in the history of the 
business, ordinarily for a good many years the output 
having been only about 225,000,000 feet a year. 

There are many reasons for this fact not all of which 
it is necessary to mention, but there are a few which 
in themselves adequately explain the apparent incon- 
sistency. One of them is the location of the timber. 
For a good many years practically the entire output 
available for the general trade has been from Hum- 
boldt, Del Norte and Mendocino counties, which are 
located on the coast north of San Francisco and to the 
present time without rail communication. Conse- 
quently the redwood mills had to do an exclusive cargo 
business and naturally drifted into cargo methods rather 
than those which go with the rail business. Another 
reason for the delay in the development of the rail 
trade was that which has operated in regard to all 
Pacific coast woods—the long haul and high freight 
rates on eastbound shipments. Until a comparatively 
recent time, and even now to a large extent, Pacific 
coast woods were looked upon as fancy goods. The 
eastern lumber product was large enough so that the 
west coast lumbers were not needed in ordinary stock, 
but were bought as specialties or for some particular 
purpose, as when long timbers were desired. Until 
the last few years the prices of eastern lumber were 
not high enough to admit the western product in large 
quantities. 

Another reason, and perhaps the most potential one, 








was found in the personnel of the redwood trade. The 
timber and mills were owned by people who went into 
the business in an early day when profits were large 
and when there was no fine discrimination as to grades, 
They did not take complacently the idea of sorting 
and dressing their stock in the peculiar ways demanded 
by eastern distributing business and so neglected that 
outlet for their goods, Every once in a while some 
eastern lumberman would conceive the idea of adding 
redwood to his assortment and would make arrange. 
ments for a supply, but almost invariably the supply 
would fail him, The mills could not be brought to the 
point of maintaining a regular assorted stock of lumber 
in San Francisco, or any other point in such shape as 
to meet a regular requirement from the east. Some. 
times a California lumberman would also attempt to 
develop a rail business, but he would meet with the 
same apathy and almost hostility on the part of the 
producers. Consequently the spasmodic effort to build 
up a railroad business proved abortive. The mills were 
satisfied with the California trade and with the export 
business. They liked the few details of the cargo trade 
and often would rather ship log run at $12 a thousand 
than merchantable at $12 and clear at $24 and take 
the trouble of sorting it. The result was that the 
product of the mill was confined to the demands of the 
home market plus the export trade. Seventy-five per- 
cent or more of the entire redwood product has been 
marketed in California. 

Within the last few years, however, there has been 
developing a new element in the redwood trade, and 
particularly during the last year has this change been 
noticeable. There are coming into the business as 
timber owners and mill operators men who are trained 
in the methods of the east, who know what eastern 
requirements are and appreciate the place that redwood 
might hold in the eastern markets. Furthermore values 
in the eastern territory are coming to a point where 
the redwood shipments are profitable. So the com- 
paratively small business of a few years ago has been 
growing rapidly of late and with it has been an expan- 
sion of the mill product and an effort to adapt the 
wood in dimensions and grading to eastern require 
ments, 

There is no question about the merit of redwood, It 
has been thoroughly tried on the coast and holds its 
own in spite of all competition of other woods. It is 
not as cheap a material as can be found on the coast, 
and consequently it has substitutes for cheap lumber 
uses. These are found in the mountain pine, in the 
lower grades of the California white pine and in the 
common product, that is shipped from the mills of Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

Redwood is durable, fairly strong, has a_ beautiful 
color, makes an ideal tank material, being the pre- 
ferred material on the coast for wine and beer vats, 
is a factory wood, and generally demonstrates by its 
popularity on the coast that it will fill a large place 
in the east as the trade develops and as the output is 
increased. The product of the redwood mills should 
jump from its present low point to 600,000,000 feet or 
more in the next few years. 





IOWA’S LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


The decline in the white pine industry which has 
been going on for ten years or more in Michigan has at 
last reached the west. For several years the annual 
statistics of white pine product compiled by the LuM- 
BERMAN have shown a decrease in the number and out- 
put of the mills along the Mississippi river below Min- 
neapolis. Those mills, except those above Wabasha, 
Minn., and at LaCrosse at the hight of their product 
depended almost entirely on the magnificent timber of 
the Chippewa river valley. To handle the logs for that 
stream were established great sorting works at Beef 
Slough and West Newton, and enormous companies were 
engaged in the business. But the Chippewa river timber 
has gone, except that which is in control of concerns 
with mills on the river itself, and the industry is main- 
tained by logs from St. Croix and the upper Mississippi 
and even by logs brought from other waters, as from the 
Duluth district. 

As a result there has been a steady closing down 
of the great mills in southern Minnesota, in Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Missouri, until now their output is only 4 
fraction of what it was ten years ago. The great mill 
of W. J. Young & Co., of Clinton, Iowa, has been abol- 
ished entirely. Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann have de 
creased their product, the Rock Island Sash & Door 
Works has gone out of the saw mill business and Musca- 
tine, Keokuk and other points have shown the influence 
of decreased timber supplies. La Crosse, Wis., depended 
mainly on Black river logs and those have disappeared, 
and with them most of the mills there. This condition 
is reflected in the census reports on the manufactures of 
Iowa. Some of the details of the saw mill business ™ 
that state are given in the following tables, comparative 
for 1890 and 1900: 


Number of establishments. . 
Aver. number wage earners. 6,819 2,7 
Capital invested...........$17,530,335 $8,762,219 
Total wages....... -. 2,101,648 
Miscellaneous expense: 0 
Cost of material used - _7,960,286 
Value of products......... 12,056,302 8,677,058 
In apparent contradiction of the statement with 
which we begin is the increase in the number. of epee, 
lishments,, As we have before remarked, it is M0 
certain that there has been any actual increase, be- 
cause the méthods adopted for getting statistics of saW 
mills in the last census were much more complete than 
those used in 1890. Yet it is possible that the incre 
has been all that is shown, perhaps accounted for bh! 
a greater number of small hardwood mills. The pi 
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nomenal prices for hardwood lumber prevailing during 
most of 1899 led to putting in small mills wherever 
there was a few months’ supply of hardwood timber 
and doubtless these all appear in the census report. 

The real condition of the industry is shown by the 
succeeding items. The capital invested, number of 
wage earners, wages paid, expenses, cost of material 
and value of product all show a heavy decline. The 
capital invested decreased during the ten years 50 
percent, the. average number of wage earners 59 per- 
cent, the total wages paid 50 percent, miscellaneous 
expenses 46 percent, cost of material 21 percent and 
value of product 27 percent. Here again is seen the 
influence of advancing timber values. Cost of material 
js made up almost entirely of logs. They have de- 
creased but 21 percent while the product made from 
them decreased in value 27 percent. But there are com- 
pensations. ; ow. en 

To produce this value of product, the average num ber 
of wage earners is less than half what it was in 1890 
and the wages paid are just half, though these last two 
figures indicate the advance in wages which occurred 
in the decade. ; ; 

But while the saw mill business decreased heavily 
the planing mill business increased in every item. rhe 
figures as to the planing mill and sash and door industry 
are as follows: 


1890. ; ae 
Number of establishments... 46 > oe 
Average number wage earners 1,983 ‘ 2,372 
Capital vested. ....s26c0es $3,044,145 $3,576,305 
Total WAGES....-..eeeeeeee 825,435 983,924 
Miscellaneous expenses...... 82,242 255,979 
Cost of materials used...... 2,062,125 1,195,243 
Value of products.........-. 3,588,856 5,295,546 


In 1890 the census gave the manufacturing statistics 
for towns of 20,000 population and over; consequently 
some important lumber points were omitted from the 
statistics of cities in that census, as also in that of 
1900, but. we have for purposes of comparison Burling- 
ton and Dubuque. These happen to be the towns which 
are the exceptions to the rule, the lumber product in 
each case being heavier in 1900 than in 1890. It is 
a rule of the census department that the detailed 
figures shall not be published where less than three 
concerns are represented by them. Consequently there 
is no opportunity to make comparisons as to Daven- 
port. The number of saw mills, however, declined from 
five to three and doubtless their product was in quantity 
about in proportion to the number of establishments. 
The figures as to Burlington, Dubuque and Davenport 


are as follows: 
BURLINGTON. 





1890. 1900. 
Number of ee: ss . oan 
srage number wage earners 34 = 
Capit a invested. “08 ‘eae coe 623,260 $2,153,698 
THEO) WEGED....cccescvccess 112,775 83,418 
Miscellaneous expenses..... 81,24 1 127,72 
Cost of materials used...... 418,086 539,804 
Value of products.......... 669,159 877,485 
DUBUQUE, 
Number of establishments... mm, am. 
Average number wage earners ’ é 5, B02 
Capital IVECO. 66.0 cc ons $1,474,171 $1,136,084 
Total WARES... so ccecoee ... 229,585 106,146 
Miscellaneous expenses...... 58,100 42,566 
Cost of materials used...... 901,631 1,004,189 
Value of products........-. 1,281,930 1,295,324 
DAVENPORT. : 

Number of establishments... 5 Twomills 
Average number wage earners 612 in opera- 
Capital invested..........-- $1,914,483 tion, but 
Total WAGES... cecccccves 233,768 figures not 
Miscellaneous expenses...... 66,983 given. 
Cost of materials used...... 1,353,567 

Value of products.......... 1,729,607 


WEST COAST PRODUCTS IN EASTERN 
YARD 


Viewed from any point the conclusion must be reached 
that a few years hence Pacific coast lumber will be 
common in the retail yards of the country. Not many 
years ago it was unusual for a yard man to point at 
a pile of lumber and announce that the stuff hailed from 
the west coast, but now the act is so common as to 
excite no comment. The really up-to-date retail mer- 
chant, who believes in carrying an assortment, nine 
times in ten can show lumber from the coast. It is 
not as a rule carried in large quantities as yet, but in 
evidence are redwood, cedar, spruce, sugar pine, in some 
form or other. 

It is a long way to transport lumber and freight rates 
are high, we often hear it said, which is true. Still, 
notwithstanding these objections lumber is coming east- 
ward every day of the year and while we may hope for 
lower rates those which at present hold will not by 
any means act as prohibitive, a conclusion that is reached 
by a review of the conditions which have ruled in the 
red cedar shingle market. 

About twelve years ago, when the first red cedar 
shingles were seen in the east, while the manufacturers 
of other shingles acknowledged they were beauties and 
ought to sell on their shape, they felt no alarm, for the 
reason that these shingles must come from so long a 
distance. This distance, they thought, would do away 
with even the probability of the shingles becoming com- 
petitors, and really they regarded the first shingles sent 
here as samples of what could be produced in Wash- 
ington and Oregon without ever dreaming that these 
“samples” were simply the advance guard of a deluge 
of shingles that would continue year after year. At 
Present the distance the red cedar comes is a factor that 
has dropped out of sight, shingle handlers and shingle 
Users hardly giving a thought to the question whether 
‘ev came from 100 or 2,000 miles away. They must be 
had, ean be had from no other source, and that ends it. 
The only objection that is raised to the distance these 
days is that. the shingles must necessarily be too long 
on the way. : 

Farther south the redwood shingle has taken a firm 


stand in many yards. There are retail men who would 
sell no other shingle, for the reason that their customers 
take so kindly to the redwood; and it is the motto of 
these yard men to let well enough alone. Other shingles 
nearer home can be had, but when it comes to a matter 
of taste the great majority of us are willing to spend 
a little money in humoring it. In the communities in 
which the redwood shingle is now exclusively used the 
fact that it must be brought several hundred miles is 
no longer discussed. The shingles must be had and 
California alone can produce them. 

Fir timber is more and more finding its way from 
Washington and Oregon into yards west of the Mississippi 
river. The transverse and tensile strength of this fir 
is known, it can be had in almost any lengths as clear 
as a quill, and these qualities override the argument 
that it costs money to lay it down. Then there comes in 
the argument that once laid down such timber is worth 
money. The woods of the Pacifie coast are winning on 
their intrinsie merit. Not one of them would have stood 
the ordeal of having to overcome distance and heavy 
transportation charges were not the quality right. 
Were the red cedar a poor shingle it never would have 
crossed the Rocky mountains except as an experiment. 
The same may be said of the redwood. And what but 
rare quality would warrant shipping heavy timbers from 
the forests of the coast? 

There is prejudice in regard to some of the Pacific 
coast woods that will in time give way. Prejudice of 
course means bias. It means that the man who enter- 
tains it has not considered both sides of the question. 
Hundreds of thousands of feet of sugar pine are being 

into sash and doors in the eastern factories and 
sent out masquerading under another name. It follows 
that if these doors can pass as white pine, even with men 
who ought to know what doors are, they are good ones. 
Bv and by the deception will cease and then it will be 
acknowledged they are really good doors, and made 
of sugar pine, too. At first blush it would seem that 
‘he position taken by these sash and door makers is 
senseless, and from the standpoint of sense it is sense- 
les, but their excuse is they have customers to cater 
to and they must protect their business interests. They 
say that the deception is injurious to no one, hence its 
continuance, There is here and there a retail lumber- 
man. however, who knows he is selling sugar pine doors, 
and this knowledge will spread until finally there will 

ecreey connected with the working of sugar pine 
in sash and door factories. The sugar pine door will be 
a sugar pine door, and just as good as it was when it 
was branded white pine. 
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STATUS OF CANADIAN TRADE. 


The Canadian lumber trade appears to be in better 
condition than ever before in its history. It would be 
difficult. to prove the assertion that trade in the United 
States is, any better than it was in 1899 but in Canada 
there seems to have been a steady improvement. This 
is in the face of a rather depressed condition of the 
export trade which is so important in that market. 

There are three fields of distribution for the Canadian 
lumber producers. One is of course the home or do- 
mestie market; the second in point of importance the 
export trade and the third the United States. 

The dominion has never before been so prosperous as 
it is today. Industries of all kinds are flourishing and 
farmers are well to do and this fall there is a buoyancy 
in public sentiment which has never been observed pre- 
viously. The agricultural interests of the dominion of 
Canada have flourished amazingly. They have been 
blessed for the most part with bountiful crops. There 
was some trouble with drouth in Ontario but, as in the 
United States, that drawback was much more than 
compensated for. On the whole, the farmers of the 
dominion have obtained more money for their product 
this year than ever before. New lands have been opened 
up and the population is increasing at a greater ratio 
than heretofore. : 

Coupled with this improved agricultural condition is 
prosperity in all general industries. Canadian mills 
and factories of all descriptions are running at full 
speed and meeting with a ready sale at high prices for 
their products. This has much enlarged the home mar- 
ket for lumber. Again there has been a heavy increase 
in the shipments to the United States, which were com- 
paratively light after the imposition of the duty in 
1897. They have come up to practically their former 
value if not to their former volume. This point is 
treated in another article, 

It is profitless to inquire whether the producer or 
the consumer pays the duty. The Canadian lumberman 
at any rate is getting his price for the lumber he ships 
to the States and is satisfied therewith, and most of his 
fraternity insist that the Americans pay the duty. The 
mill price of lumber of the class exported to the United 
States has advanced nearly $2 within the last year and 
is now $2 to $3 higher than at any time before that. 
Under such conditions the Canadian lumber producers 
are not inclined to quarrel with the States over the 
matter of lumber duty. 

The export trade is not as satisfactory owing to 
business depression in Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent. Exports from leading ports—Montreal and Que- 
bec, through the former of which go the great bulk of 
the white pine deals of the Ottawa valley and through 
the latter of which a mixed product of pine and spruce, 
the latter predominating—have fallen off largely this 
year. This decrease in shipments is only partially 
compensated for by a change in route. Low ocean rates 
during the latter part of the year from Portland, Me., 
Boston and New York have drawn a large amount of 
Canadian product by that route at an advantage of 
perhaps five shillings in. the delivered price, but never- 


theless there has been a decided decrease in sales on 
foreign account. This is entirely made up to the Cana- 
dian producers by the increase in the demand at home 
and the better prices paid by the United States. Then 
there are some good features about the foreign markets. 
They are shipping boards to a greater extent than ever 
hefore, while the waney board timber and square timber 
shipments are less in evidence. 

The next session of the dominion parliament will 
probably authorize a duty of $2 upon lumber imported 
into British North America from the United States. 
While this might be supposed to be retaliatory in view 
cf the American lumber duty, it is not expected by the 
Canadians to have any important influence upon trade. 
It is designed principally to round out the Canadian 
tariff policy. Most of the lumber imported into the 
dominion is brought in because it does not grow in 
Canada. This applies to yellow pine and the better 
class of hardwoods. The chief direct effect will be to 
stimulate the manufacture of white pine in the Lake of 
the Woods district for the supply of the Manitoba mar- 
ket. It is also hoped by its sponsors that this measure 
will extend the use of Douglas fir into places where 
yellow pine has heretofore been used, but the distance is 
so great that it is probable that pitch pine can pay the 
duty and not suffer any material loss of territory. 

Altogether the conditions of the Canadian industry are 
sO prosperous and its lumbermen are so well satisfied 
with affairs as they exist that there is not likely to be 
any especial agitation for a change for some time. 

Sash and door manufacturers are seriously concerned 
as to their lumber supply. White pine is not to be 
had in sufficient quantities to meet the requirement. It 
is not a question of price—the lumber simply does not 
exist. It is no wonder, therefore, that they give cordial 
hearing to any claimant to a position in their factories, 
and that almost every door shop is an experiment sta- 
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SHORT LENGTHS. 


Raiiroad freight soliciting agents are wondering what 
they will do for a job if the present rush of business 
keep up. They are inquiting whether they will be in- 
continently fired or whether they will be put on the 
pension lists. 


A self appointed arbiter of the destinies of redwood is 
trying to persuade the people that there is not enough 
of it to worry about. 


Texas lumbermen have been doing a big December 
business in ties—about 7,000,000 of them. 


If undue competition among the lumber dealers of a 
town brings about business failures the town thinks it 
has received a serious blow; but if the dealers get to- 
gether and agree to charge prices that will give them 
a living they are arrested for criminal conspiracy. 

No more lumber from Lake Superior this year. Navi- 
gation there has closed, but the lower lakes will be 
doing business until real winter shall arrive. 


This has been a better year for lumbermen than 1899, 
not because all prices have been higher but because 
demand has been strong and healthy and quotations 
pretty uniformally held. People lost their heads in 
1899, but this year they are doing business. 


Shingles are shingles and lath are lath. The Pacific 
coast can be depended upon to supply a lot of the for- 
mer, but as for lath—well, it would be curious to see 
whole logs cut up into this chicken feed product, but 
maybe it will have to be done. 


Maine lumbermen have been having a hard time this 
year and it has been one of the most unsatisfactory in 
their experience, all because of the perversity of the 
rivers. ‘There hasn’t been a good rain since last spring 
in parts of the state. 


A redwood lumberman of standing, who holds an offi- 
cial position in connection with the industry, estimates 
the amount of standing redwood timber at not less 
than 97,000,000,000 feet. A writer about redwood esti- 
mates it at 55,000,000,000 feet. Wonder which is right? 


A San Francisco publication, as far as its circulation 
extends, is giving out that there is no dry redwood in 
the market. On the other hand the mill men are asking 
for business and desire to increase their sales in the 
east. 


Ashland, Wis., has been selling lumber to Minneapolis 
and Wausau, and yet Minneapolis is the biggest lum- 
ber producer in the country. 


In their search for new timber investments Michigan 
and eastern Wisconsin lumbermen have gone south and 
western Wisconsin and Minnesota lumbermen have gone 
west. Why this diversion? 


Nothing is more aggravating to a saw mill man than 
to see all his neighbors making money when he cannot 
get his logs down or when his mill burns up. 


City and real estate “booms” are dangerous; witness 
the trouble in Omaha. But that is not the only town 
in which during a boom real estate prices were put 
up so high that it will take a good many years for 
actual values to reach them. 


The biggest November bank clearings ever recorded 
were those of last month. 


Since they are talking about shipping lumber from 
Washington and Oregon around the horn to Atlantic 
markets there is an additional reason for the Nica- 
ragna canal. 


Sash and door men are still investigating, in some 
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cases personally, the possibility of securing factory lum- 
ber from the west coast. i 

It is no new thing for Chicago to receive an occasional 
cargo of lumber from Canada, but it is unusual to get 
a shipment from as far in the interior of Ontario as 
the city of Ottawa. 

To him who hath shall be given, and it is astonishing 
the way orders come tumbling in to the concern that 
already has more business than it can take care of. 

Texas is exhibiting its usual anti-trust and anti- 
combination and anti-capitalistie tendencies by attack- 
ing in the courts the Kirby Lumber Company and the 
great deal which consolidated a numberof the east 
Texas timber holdings and mills. 

Next in order will be an anti-combination movement 
in Missisippi. The LUuMBERMAN does not profess to be a 
prophet, but is willing to leave this prophecy for the 
determination of the near future. 

Pennsylvania is well along in the development of prac- 
tical forestry, but now the state forestry association is 
contemplating founding a school of forestry. The state 
owns 325,000 acres of forest reserve land. 


Modern Fables— XVIII. 


Turning Over a New Leaf. 


A Hardwood Salesman the Day before had broken his 
Record in one Sale and being a Thousand Miles away 
from the Office of the Main Push has celebrated the 
Exploit by acquiring a Jag that in General Compre- 
hensivenesn was a Scintillant Bird. He awoke the next 
Morning with a Dark Brown Taste, a Deep Disgust and 
a half Determination, to do a Steve Brodie in the near- 
est River. Then he had a date with what answered for 
his Conscience and jawed himself thus: 

“It’s about the Date when the Thing to do is to buy 
Gimeracks for the Folks and square myself with the 
House. Time was, when I was a Kid, that it was the 
Proper Fromage for the Typical Traveler to acquire a 
Package on the Strength of any old Excuse; the Guy 
who does it now, if the Old Man gets on to it, it a Dead 
One. I’m going to give the Booze the throw down, and 
with it Several other Dead Weights that have kept my 
Morals on their Uppers.” 

Then he wrote a Christmas Letter to his Parents; he 
sent in his Back Dues to the Traveling Men’s Associa- 
tion; he squared a Hotel Bill five Trips Old; he de- 
stroyed Letters that would have helped make a Picnic 
for a South Dakota Court; he mailed the Ten Plunks 
that had been Owing to Jones since June; he gave his 
Box of Pasteboards and Chips to the Bell Boy; he cut 
his Expense Account to Conform to within Fifty Per- 
cent of the Facts. 

Down in the Corridor of the Hotel the Guy who wears 
Half a Pound of Cut Glass in the Shirt. Front handed 
the Traveler a Bunch of Mail. He found: 

A Letter of Reconciliation from his Best Girl. 

A Telegram of Congratulation from the Front Office. 

A Personal Letter from the Old Man Tendering Him 
a Limited Interest in the House. 

He went out Doors and threw Five Cases on the Sal- 
vation Army Drum. ; 

Moral—It doesn’t always Happen alone in Story 
Books; the Law of Compensation is inevitably En- 


The Coal Trade. 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


The season of navigation is near extinction. Com- 
plete statistics concerning the coal trade have of course 
not yet been compiled. These lake statistics are more 
important than the ordinary tonnages moved from month 
to month by rail, because a large portion of the north- 
west depends mainly upon the lake receipts for higher 
priced fuels through the ensuing winter. Judging from 
the utterances that come from the coal trade, there is 
perfect ease in the northwest in reference to anthracite, 
for receipts are considerably above those of last year 
and there is every indication that supplies will be 
ample to carry the business through until next spring. 
A different note is encountered when the subject of soft 
coal is broached. It is not even necessary to broach 
the subject. It is self-annunciatory, aggressively so. 
Coal men are talking about it, especially those who 
have contracts to deliver coal which they have not re- 
ceived and also those who bought coal which from pres- 
ent indications will not arrive. There ig a widespread 
impression that the bituminous tonnage moved to the 
northwest this season will prove considerably short 
of requirements. When the actual figures of the lake 
movement are regarded the situation does not appear 
hopeless, for the decrease, if any, in the movement this 
year will fall short of last year by a comparatively small 
percentage, it is believed from partial footings. How- 
ever, the needs of the northwest will be considerably 
above those of 1900, which explains the feeling of un- 
easiness in the trade. At Milwaukee the receipts of 
anthracite coal to December 1 were 791,000 tons, against 
532,000 tons for the same period last year, a gain of 
259,000 tons. The receipts of bituminous coal, on the 
contrary, were 695,000 tons, against 799,000 tons a 
year ago, a decrease of 104,000 tons. 

But the chief fact of importance in connection with 
the lake business in coal is the one to which refer- 
ence was made last week, namely, the clustering of the 
upper lake docks into the possession of a few holders. 
The subject will bear mention again, for there are 
reports of additional so-called independent docks at 














Milwaukee, Sheboygan and Manitowoc becoming the 
properties of the largest Pittsburg producer and shipper 
of coal, thus removing from the market two individual 
dock owners. Chances thus increase that next season 
a quite different policy from that heretofore in vogue 
will be instituted. The dock ownerships will be cen- 
tralized quite largely in three large producing com- 
panies of the Pittsburg, West Virginia and Ohio coal 
fields, respectively. While the identities of these three 
producers are quite distinct, as far as is publicly known, 
there is reason to believe that they will harmonize their 
interests in the matter of prices, terms and conditions 
of sale ete. 

Looking over the entire coal field, the uppermost topic, 
one that gives varying shades of aspect week after week, 
is the proposed formation of consolidated producing 
companies in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Little has been 
said about it for several weeks, but the impression exists 
in well informed coal circles that the promoters are 
tirelessly at work. Possibly nothing will be made pub- 
lic for several months, if then, but there is a stillness 
in the commercial air in reference to western coal that 
shadows the’ presence of something unusual and mo- 
mentous. 

The actual market conditions have not materially 
changed, but the prospects are brightening. While the 
car supply is no better, the railroads are beginning to 
come out from their uncommunicative state and to pre- 
dict, in some instances, that relief is in sight. Pennsyl- 
vania is taking the lead in that respect, and in both the 
anthracite and the bituminous trade from that. state 
cars are beginning to get into the coal trade with some 
freedom. An increased arrival at the west is only a 
matter of a few days. But down in the more distant 
state of West Virginia and even in the Hocking valley 
field the relief from long settled famine is not yet at hand. 
The larger producers, burdened with contracts, contracts 
which they could easily carry under normal conditions 
of trade, are out of the market entirely, devoting their 
entire time to the pacification of contract customers. 
The smaller producers, who are contract loose, are mak- 
ing the most of the situation and are getting famine 
prices for all the coal they can produce and induce the 
railroads to carry. The carriers are fair in their dis- 
tribution of the inadequate equipment, giving to each 
shipper according to his producing facilities and his 
deserts. There is little probability that the car situa- 
tion will ease up sufficiently for all purposes for at 
least several weeks. 

Concerning western fuels there is a wide variety of 
conditions. Production is more or less hampered by the 
car shortage and by the poor quality of water, due to 
drouth. But these conditions are not uniform and 
moreover the demand varies. There is just now a rela- 
tively better inquiry for steam products than for the 
strictly domestic grades. Prices fluctuate somewhat, 
steam lump being of excellent tone, with a superabund- 
ance of fine coals. The market may on the whole be 
regarded as normal, with probabilities of strength with 
cold weather. 

Coke is without noticeable improvement in supply 
and there is a serious shortage in the west. It is deemed 
probable that receipts will increase within a few days, 
as the railroads are making special effort to relieve the 
western situation. 

It is one of the peculiar features of the anthracite 
trade that no one inquires about quotations. They are 
as immutable as the price of postage stamps. The 
shipper who would vary a shade from circular would 
create a sensation among his competitors as great as a 
dollar cut would occasion a year or two ago. There is a 
fair demand for anthracite in the west, but orders are 
uniformly for small lots. Stocks are ample, rail coal 
arriving somewhat more freely. 





Obituary. 


Arthur W. Soper. 


Arthur W. Soper, brother of James P. and Alexander 
C. Soper, of the Soper Lumber Company, Chicago, died 
at his home, 150 Central Park South, New York city, 
on Sunday, December 1, of gastritis, after a month’s ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Soper was the eldest son of the late Albert Soper, 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of Chicago, and was born 
in Rome, N. Y., July 16, 1838. He began work at the 
age of 17 years in his father’s office and lumber 
yard. In 1858 he entered the railway service as clerk 
in a freight office at Rome. In 1861 he was appointed 
clerk to the superintendent. He was then made a 
passenger conductor on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg railway and a year later was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the same road. 

In 1871 he accepted the position of assistant superin- 
tendent on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
railway and removed to St. Louis, Mo. A year later, 
on the death of the general superintendent, he was 
appointed to that position and was afterward made 
general manager of the same road, which position he 
filled until 1882. Under his efficient direction the road 
grew prosperous and became one of the most impor- 
tant traffic lines in the southwest. 

Upon his retirement from the general managership of the 
road in 1882 the esteem in which he was held by the patrons 
of the road and the public generally was evidenced by the 
presentation by leading citizens and business men of St. 
Louis of a handsome silver service. 

Going to New York city, he became interested in the man- 
——_ of several large railway and other interests and in 
1889 took hold of the Pintsch gas business for the use of 
railroads. As a result of his efforts the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Company was organized, of which he was made 
president. Among those whom he interested in the business 
was United States Senator Thomas C, Platt, of New York. 
The company has always been a financial success, the Pintsch 
light being now in use on nearly all the railroads of this 





country and abroad. He was also president of the Pintsch 
Compressing Company, which has branches in sixty cities of 
the United States, Mexico and Canada, and whose products 
are in general use. Among those associated with him in 
these companies were George M. Pullman, Senator Platt, 
Sidney Dillon and A. B. Hepburn, all prominent figures jin 
the financial world. 

Deceased was also connected with the Rome Locomotive & 
Machine Works and the Rome City Street Railway, of Rome. 
N. Y. He was a director in the American Mutoscope Com. 
pany, the Sackett Wall Board Company, the Standard 
Coupler Company, the Citizens’ Insurance Company of New 
York and in the Wheeling & Lake Erie railway. He was 
prominent in not only the business but in the social life of 
New York city, being a member of the Union League, Law. 
yers’, Engineers’, City, New York Athletic, Adirondack 
League and the Lotus clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Monmouth Beach Country and Monmouth Beach Golf clubs, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and American Museum of 
National History, the American Protective Tariff League, 
Republican Club of New York and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Mr. Soper’s generosity was unbounded and he always took 
great pride in furthering the industries and interests of his 
native city of Rome, N. Y., contributing to churches, hos. 
pitals and other benevolent institutions freely. He was a 
member of the Soper Lumber Company, one of the sterling 
institutions of Chicago, and for years prominently identified 
with the trade of the northwest. and, although never taking 
a prominent part in the lumber business, he was well known 
to many lumbermen of Chicago and elsewhere. 

Funeral services were held from the late residence of the 
deceased in New York city on Monday, December 2, after 
which the remains were conveyed by special cars to Rome, 
N. Y., where the burial took place. A large number of promi-. 
nent railroad men throughout the country attended the 
a at New York, prominent among whom were the fol- 
owing: 

FE. St. John, formerly vice president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railway and of the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
way: Roswell Miller, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway: W. H. Newman. 
president of the New York Central & Hudson River railroad 
and Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railroad: EF. B. Thomas, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Erie railway: 
A. B. Hepburn, formerly comptroller of the currency. now 
vice president of the Chase National bank: S. R. Callaway, 
formerly president of the New York Central & Hudson River 
railroad, now president of the American Locomotive Com. 
pany, Col. A. G. Paine, president of the New York & Penn. 
sylvania Company: FE. A. Walton. president of the Citizens’ 
Insurance Company: Silas B. Dutcher, president of the Ham- 
{lton Trust Company: Col, William Barber, president of the 
Linen Thread Company: Wilbur F. Wakeman, appraiser of 
the port of New York, and scores of other gentlemen promi- 
nent in the financial and industrial world. 


Arthur W. Soper’s death was deeply mourned by all 
who knew him and was felt with especial keenness by 
the citizens of Rome, N. Y., with many of whom he had 
been intimately associated during his entire life. While 
the funeral was in progress in Rome the places of busi- 
ness were generally closed, the street cars were stopped, 
the city hall bell was tolled and business was generally 
suspended as a testimonial of the affection which the 
people of the city bore to the deceased. 

Mr. Soper was married in April. 1871, to Miss Hettie 
Wardwell, of Rome, N. Y., who with one daughter, Mary 
T., two brothers, Alexander ©. Soper and James P. 
Soper, of Chicago, and one sister, Mrs. Etta Smith, also 
of this city, survives him. 





John G. Owen. 


John G. Owen, one of the pioneer lumbermen of the Sagi- 
naw valley. died at Pontiac, Mich., Monday night, December 
9. He had been in failing health several vears. Te was 
born in County Kent. England. March 28, 1825, and was one 
of ‘a family of ten children. When he was 18 years old he 
came to America and settled in Macomb county, Michigan. 
Subsequently he located at Clarkston, where he engaged in 
the grain and mercantile business, and in 1865 he came to 
Saginaw. He embarked in lumbering in 1872. the firm being 
Owen & Brewer. Subsequently the firm dissolved, Mr. Owen 
purchasing a saw mill. planing mill and shingle mil] in Sagi- 
naw near the old McLean mill, which he and Mr. Brewer 
had purchased and operated. Both of these mills were 
destroyed by fire. Then Mr. Owen purchased several thou- 
sand acres of timber land in Huron county and erected mills 
there. About ten years ago he retired from active business. 
He leaves ten children, one son, John 8S. Owen, being a prom- 
inent lumberman at Eau Claire, Wis. 





Henry Carre. 


New OrLeANS, IA., Dec. 9.—Henry Carre, of Logtown, 
Miss., one of the oldest lumbermen and most respected citi- 
zens of the state, died last week. Mr. Carre had been in the 
lumber business at Logtown for thirty vears. He was ass0- 
ciated with H. Weston and the late W. W. Carre. About 
eizht years ago, having accumulated a handsome fortune, he 
retired from the cares of active business, devoting his time 
to the furthering of the philanthropical and religious plans 
to which so much of his life had always been devoted. 

Henry Carre was born at Fort Claiborn, Ala., seventy-elvh! 
years ago. After removing to Logtown he became identified 
with the developing of the lumber interests of that section of 
the state. He was a man of pleasant manners. kind, char: 
itable and sympathetic. and was always especially interested 
in seeing young men trained up with right business Ideals and 
principles. He was a devout Methodist. The funeral, which 
took place in Logtown, was the largest ever known there. 
Sorrowing friends and acquaintances came from all over tbe 
country. Mr. Carre’s old business partner, H. Weston, stood 
beside the bier during the funeral service. The ceremonit 
were conducted under the auspices of the Masonic fraternily. 
Mr. Carre having been a Mason of high standing. 

Mr. Carre was a brother of the late W. W. Carre, of this 
city. He leaves a widow and one daughter. Mrs. Sidney 
Otis. wife of the secretary and one of the stockholders of the 
H. Weston Lumber Company. 


Frank Amos. 


Frank Amos, of Oshkosh, Wis., and member of the lumber 
firm of Hollister, Amos & Co., died suddenly at his home 0 
Tuesday afternoon, December 10. While Mr. Amos had D0 
been in the best of health for the past three or four months 
it was not suspected that death was so near, and his sudden 
taking off was a great shock to his family and friends. ; 

Mr. Amos was born in London, England, May 2, 1840, a0¢ 
came to this country in 1848 with his parents. who settled 
at Racine, Wis. He removed to Oshkosh in 1866 and welt 
into the lumber business, occasionally taking a logging °c” 
tract. In 1882, in company with the late John Stanhilbe! 
and 8, W. Hollister, they bought out the lumber and saw ml 
business of Mead & Ripley and conducted it under the fim 
name of the Stanhilber-Amos Company. In 1893 Mess 
Amos and Hollister purchased the interest of Mr. Stanhilbe' 
and since that time have conducted the business under e 
style of Hollister, Amos & Co. It had been arranged tht! 
after the first of the coming year Mr. Hollister was to Le 
chase the interests of Mr. Amos in the Iumber business, ¥ 
e ed to retire from active business life. He was 4 mi 
of sterling integrity and respected by all who knew him. 
is survived by his wife and one daughter. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


Just a year ago at this time the door manufacturers 
and wholesalers of the country were enjoying what they 
then considered a phenomenal trade, with inquiries and 
orders at hand sufficient they believed to keep them well 
employed through the holidays. Prices, however, were 
considerably demoralized and general dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the condition of the industry from a 
profit-making standpoint. In a general way much the 
same conditions exist today, although the volume of 
trade now presented dwarfs by comparison that of a 
year ago and prices are considerably improved, although 
still somewhat variable. As a matter of fact trade has 
practically kept up without the slightest intermission 
for nearly thirteen months and has increased to such 
an extent that each succeeding month has been the 
record-breaker of many years. The history of the trade 
is barren of so prolonged a season of bountiful activity 
as has existed during the interval under review. 

« * * 


Chicago jobbers are still inundated with orders, al- 
though a slight falling off from the great volume re- 
ceived during October and November has naturally 
occurred as a part of the usual order of things at this 
season of the year. Inquiries are heavy, especially for 
carloads, and the buying of this character is not only 
developing earlier but is considerably heavier at this 
juncture than in previous corresponding seasons. The 
inquiries include a fair proportion of goods wanted for 
delivery during the early part of next year, but car 
shippers, in accordance with the policy adopted a year 
ago, are not inclined to quote on goods for delivery 
more than thirty days ahead. There is a palpable 
anxiety among buyers throughout the country which 
can scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as a general 
disposition to get in the market at what may justly be 
described as favorable buying prices. 

* . + 


The manufacturers and distributers of doors and mill 
work are and for some time past have been fully agreed 
on the proposition that there is an insufficient margin 
on all goods outside of glazed work—and even as far as 
the latter item has been concerned, until quite recently 
the margin has been too narrow between the producer 
and consumer. Lately, however, the low prices of glass 
have been to the advantage of the sash and door dis- 
tributer and dissatisfaction therefore has not been so 
pronounced. With the new price list, which takes into 
account the greatly advanced prices of factory lumber, 
as well as the lowered values of glass, a more pros- 
perous condition of affairs may be expected to prevail 
for some time to come. 

we * * 


As to the future of the demand, expressions are gen- 
erally uniform in the expectation of a decided activity 
for several months ahead. The heavy building operations 
already under way in every section of the country make 
it a safe prediction that a big volume of trade is 
assured for the first half of the coming year at least 
and perhaps for longer. Anticipating this assured 
business, retail dealers and small jobbers are showing a 
commendable foresight in restoring their meager stocks 
to a normal condition. 

* * « 


The most serious obstacle that the manufacturers of 
doors and mill work have encountered in recent years is 
the scarcity of white pine shop and better. Ever since 
the first of the yéar stocks of anything in the shape of 
good white pine have been eagerly grabbed by buyers 
about as fast as they came from the saw. Door manu- 
facturers have vainly kicked against the inevitable. 
having been particularly slow to realize that there was 
the possibility of a scarcity, with the result that toward 
‘the close of the shipping season, having evidently made 
up their minds that there might be some foundation for 
the alleged scarcity, they engaged in a wild scramble to 
buy, only to ascertain that somebody else had been there 
before them and secured the stock that they wanted. 
Buyers who have inquired for quotations and delayed 
purchasing 9n account of the advanced prices asked, 
upon renewing their request for quotations have been 
informed that the same stock was now held $2 or so 
higher. A $1 advance in shop and better lumber is now 
about as frequent as anything that happens with any 
degree of regularity. Firsts and seconds clear white 
pine is held in this market at something like $70, 
while there is little No. 1 shop common in inchor thicker 
that can be purchased at less than $40. 


* * * 


The door market in Boston, Mass., is particularly 
satisfactory from the salesman’s point of view. There 
are many thousand doors short of a normal stock in 
this city, and throughout New England generally the 
same holds true. Pine doors are offered no lower than 
‘0 percent off the eastern list. Many a dealer is advis- 
ing his customer to figure an additional 25 cents or 50 
cents a door on all future work. Any new advance is 
met by the dealer with a perfectly calm expression, as 
though he had expected it all along. Cedar doors are 
taking on added value from month to month, and the 
price is steadily advancing, until in most quarters they 
are well up above the price of cypress and whitewood, 
all of which, however, are upward rather than down- 
ward in their tendency. 

cm * * 


The woodworking mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are well 
supplied with orders, and may be able to run all win- 
ter without stopping, even if only a little new work 
comes in, The east is buying liberally and seems fully 








convinced that the reports of scarcity of white pine 
and consequent necessity of getting better prices for 
mill work are genuine. Within the past few days there 
has been an exchange of views between the members 
of the eastern door trade, probably with reference to 
the Lge ge of a further advance in price. There 
is not the least need of cutting prices, as has been the 
rule so much of late that the entire business is left in 
a condition far less prosperous than other branches of 
the lumber trade. The mills will soon stop for in- 
ventory, with a good profit to their credit for the year. 
The flooring mills are busy and the planing mills are 
again ready to make some money on custom work, which 
they have not done lately. 


Sash and door manufacturers at Minneapolis, Minn., 
state that the demand for storm sash is particularly 
good at the present time. On account of the increased 
cost of the factory product by reason of the high price 
of window glass, many of the dealers throughout the 
northwest made no effort to secure large stocks for the 
early winter demand. With the heavy consumptive 
demand produced by the first few days of cold weather, 
dealers have been forced to send in orders for immediate 
shipment and this has given a tone of activity to the 
market which is unusual even for this time of the 
year, 

* * * 

The sash and door trade in the territory tributary to 

Kansas City, Mo., is closing down for the year. There 


is little call for regular stock goods from the country 


and prices are weak all along the line. The demand 
for mill work at Kansas City has been unusually good 
through the year, but is dropping off materially this 
month and will not be active from this time on. The 
mills there still have some work on hand and will not 
get entirely cleaned up until after Christmas, and they 
have run more steadily this year than for a long 
time. 
* * * 

As might have been expected, the advance in the 
white pine list which went into effect December 5 
materially strengthened the door and sash situation in 
and around New York city, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the conditions hardly need any firming up. 
The tendency of prices in that territory is constantly 
upward anyway, although prices hardly figure now, it 
being a question of getting the stock when it is needed. 





Adoption of a New Universal List. 


Representatives of the manufacturing and jobbing 
interests of the door and mill work industry of the 
country met at the Auditorium hotel, according to an- 
nouncement, on Wednesday of this week. The com- 
mittee having in charge the preparation of the new 
Universal price list had been unable to get together until 
Tuesday and the figures were not completed when the 
session was called to order, the delay having been occa- 
sioned mainly by the uncertainty existing about the 
list on window glass. The committee put in the time 
faithfully, however, and were able to report at the 
afternoon meeting. Meanwhile the manufacturers held 
a meeting and discussed various questions of importance, 
chief among which was the proposition to establish 
new rules of grading on doors. 

The new Universal price list, as agreed upon at the 
meeting held here in November, in based on a price of 
$4 for a 2-8x6-8, 18 inch No. 1 white pine door. Some 
friction was developed in getting all the manufacturers 
together on several points, but the matter was finally 
adjusted satisfactorily to everybody. The new list, it is 
now said, will be ready for distribution within two 
weeks and it and the new grading rules will be effective 
January 1. : 

The question of the new grading rules was referred 
to a committee who reported at the afternoon meeting 
and after considerable discussion and several amend- 
ments, the new rules were adopted. They were not, 
however, completed in time for publication this week. 

Among those who were present were the following: 


Col. E. L. Hughes, of Kentucky. 

J. T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Cc. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cc. F. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

Hi. G. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. T. Collier, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

H. B. ‘Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. " 

George H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 

W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

C. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

R. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

M. A, Disbrow, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Lyons, Iowa. 

W. K. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Co., Cleveland, O. 

H. R. Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 

Thad Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 

A. B, Ideson, Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cc. 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 

F. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

John Moss, Rockwell Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. 8S. Paddock, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

F. G. Steenberg, 0. C. Steenberg Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. J. Stevenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. . 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

A. W. True, True & True Company. Chicago. 

W. L. Sharp, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

John A. Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

Warren Schrock, Van Cleve Glass Company, Cleveland, O. 

H. A. Sellen, Morgan Company, Chicago. 





A REJUVENATED OSHKOSH INTEREST. 


Articles of incorporation were filed at Madison, Wis., 
December 6, for the R. McMillen Company, of Oshkosh, 


‘been made ex ship. 


Wis. The incorporators were Robert McMillen, John G. 
Morris and Edward C. Owens. The capital stock is 
$125,000. The new company succeeds to the business 
and extensive plant of Robert McMillen & Co., which 
for the past thirty years has been a leading factor in 
the sash, door, blind and lumber business of Oshkosh. 

This extensive business had its inception in 1864 or 
1865 when Robert McMillen, now deceased, commenced 
the operation of a saw mill on the site. A few years 
later witnessed the erection of a planing mill and the 
gradual building up of the present extensive plant, now 
covering twenty acres of ground. 

By the will of the late Robert McMillen, of Oshkosh, 
who died July 23, 1897, the estate, aggregating more 
than a half million dollars and consisting of manu- 
facturing interests, stocks and real estate, was placed 
in the hands of four executors, C. H. Paxton, George 
Hilton, C. W. Davis and Robert McMillen, jr., five years 
being designated as the time allowed for carrying out 
the provisions of the will. This time will not expire 
until next July, and yet, in a very short time, the obli- 
gations of the estate will all have been met and every 
dollar of indebtedness paid in full, including the $140,- 
000 in bequests. Much credit is due Mr. Paxton, who 
has been the manager. One thing which has helped to 
make this possible is the substantial profit derived from 
the operation of the saw mill and sash and door factory 
during the past four years. The new company, to be 
known as the R. McMillen Company, will start out with 
bright prospects for a successful career. It is under- 
stood that the plant is secured on a favorable basis, 
Robert McMillen, son of the deceased founder of the 
business, retaining a substantial interest in the busi- 
ness and, though the officers of the company have not 
been elected as yet, it is probable that he will be chosen 
president, 

J. G. Morris, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., will be vice 
president and general manager; E. S. Smith, of Osh- 
kosh, secretary, and H. H. Hart, of Fort Atkinson, 
treasurer. 

J. G. Morris has been half owner of the Wilcox & 
Richardson Lumber Company, a lumber concern of Fort 
Atkinson. Harry H. Hart was formerly a salesman for 
the Gould Manufacturing Company, of Oshkosh, and 
later with the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, of 
Wausau. A Mr. Pratt, of Fort Atkinson, is also a 
stockholder. E. 8. Smith has for many years been with 
the MeMillen institution and is familiar both with fac- 
tory details and with the office. E. C. Owens, another 
stockholder, has also been with the institution for 
years. It is estimated that Hollister, Amos & Co., of 
Oshkosh, of which S. W. Hollister is a part, are also 
interested in the new deal. The rejuvenating of the 
MeMillen business should add materially to the pres- 
tige of Oshkosh as a sash and door town. The factory 
has always been noted for the good quality of its out- 
put and it will now probably be run full time and re- 
sume its old place in the trade. 
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HARDWOODS IN. GERMANY. 


Gossler Bros., of Hamburg, Germany, in their market 
report dated November 15, say: 


Transactions on the whole have been quite active and 
prices fully maintained, although in some instances, especial- 
ly in the case of walnut lumber, of which stocks are too 
large, there has been a show of weakness. We are gljad. 
however, to say that shipments have been restricted, and if 
imports in sawn lumber continue light for several months it 
will have a very beneficial effect. Generally speaking there 
has been very little if any improvement. 

WaLnut.—Logs—Prime large wood is in very active de- 
mand and continues to have a very firm market. Several 
large parcels of veneer logs brought high prices ex quay and 
several lots of first class are now on the way to this port 
which will bring full prices as there is a demand for this 
class of wood. Medium and inferior logs remain low in 
value. Sales, 4,550 logs; stocks, 7,300 logs. 

WaLNutT.—Lumber—The general demand continues lan- 
guid, although a little more inquiry is noticeable. Shippers, 
however, would do well to avoid sending walnut lumber to 
this market for a long time to come, as stocks are still in 
excess of present requirements. Values are somewhat easier. 
Sales, 3,000 boards and planks; stocks, 210,000 boards and 
planks. 

WabNnut.—Squares—Continue to be moderately imported. 
Values’ remain unchanged. Sales, 112,000 pleces; stocks, 
630,000 pieces. 

WHITEWOop.—Logs—Prime logs of large diameter continue 
in good demand and larger sales at satisfactory prices have 
Lower grades of old descriptions were 
sold in larger quantities at reduced prices. In some instances 
buyers complained about wormy logs having recently been 
shipped, and these brought only low prices. The statistical 
position of whitewood is a good one. Moderate shipments of 
prime wood are recommended. Sales, 722 logs; stocks, 250 
logs. 

WHITEWooD.—Lumber—There is little demand. Values 
remain unchanged. Sales, 2,100 boards and planks; stocks, 
11,000 boards and planks. 

Corronwoop.—Lumber—A fair business is being transact- 
ed at somewhat lower prices. Sales, 5,100 boards; stocks, 
11,000 boards. 


Satin WALNuT.—Logs—Prime fresh logs are in good de- 
mand at full prices and a large number of carloads were sold 
to arrive. Old stock, however, is moving very slowly, with 
unremunerative prices. There is only occasionally a good 
demand for this wood and as our market is but limited it ts 


necessary to make only small shipments at a time. Sales, 
112 logs: stocks, 200 logs. 
Satin WaLnut.—Lumber—Demand is not active. Stocks 


in hand are sufficient for some time. 
stocks, 27,000 boards, 

OaK.—Logs—The import of prime logs continues light. 
A moderate demand exists for really good logs of large size. 
while medium and inferior logs are neglected. Sales, 230 
logs; stocks, 420 logs. 

OaK.—Lumber—The import, while not very large, is am- 
ple for demand, which is dull. Sales, 4,200 pieces; stocks, 


56,000 pieces. 
' OaK.—Squares—Little inquiry. Strips—No business do- 
ng. 


HicKkory.—Logs—The stock on hand is too large for the 
market's requirements, Would advise the cessation of ship- 
ments for some time. Stock, 258 logs. 

AsH.—Logs—Stocks are excessive and there is very little 
demand for this class of wood. Stocks, 400 logs. 


Sales, 1,580 boards: . 
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Trouble. 


THE CHEQUASSET TROUBLE AT NASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Dec. 10..—The last turn of the 
wheel in the fortunes of the once American Hardwood 
Company leaves matters suspended in midair, the office 
of the receivers of the company, Corkran & Rogers, in 
the hands of the clerk and master of the chancery court, 
and the receivers without power to handle papers, as- 
sets or moneys of the company although they retain the 
title of receivers pending adjudication of the bankruptcy 
suit in the federal court. 

The point at issue seems to be whether the preferred 
creditors of the company shall cbtain the assets or 
whether there shall be a general division among all 
the creditors, Capt. T. M. Steger, of Nashville, attor- 
ney for Corkran & Rogers; Mr. Stricker, a Cincinnati 
attorney, and W. L. Ganbery, of Nashville, representing 
the Third National bank of Cincinnati and other pre- 
ferred creditors, are supporting the first proposition, and 
Kk. E. Barthell and V. M. Jones, of Nashville, repre- 
senting the Union Bank & Trust Company, of this city, 
aml J. C. McReynolds, of Nashville, representing Chi- 
eago and Cincinnati banks, who do not come under the 
preferred class of creditors which Messrs, Corkran and 
Rogers have named, are endeavoring to have the courts 
uphold the second proposition, Subsidiary to and ae- 
companying this main fight is a multitude of smaller 
ones which would puzzle the far famed Philadelphia 
lawyer to unravel were he called upon to perform the 
task. 

A brief story of the case to the present day will be 
of interest. When the collapse of the Chequasset and 
its numerous allies, the American Hardwood Company 
among them, came, the chancellor was asked to and 
did appoint as receivers of the latter company Messrs. 
Corkran and Rogers, the former being a brother of 
the manager of the Chequasset concern and secretary, 
and Rogers treasurer of the American Hardwood Com- 
pany. Following this the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, to whom the American Hardwood Company was 
indebted for about $20,000, obtained an order from 
Federal Judge Clark having the bank named as tem- 
porary receiver in bankruptcy. The receivers opposed 
this move through the state courts, developing the point 
of a conflict between the state and federal courts. Chan- 
cellor Cook had meanwhile given an order to the re- 
ceivers to surrender all property to the federal court. 
Corkran and Rogers sought to have him rescind this 
order, to which he agreed tentatively, stating his first 
order was more sweeping than he intended and that he 
did not mean absolutely to surrender all jurisdiction, 
and modified his order placing himself in a receptive 
mood toward the federal court and agreeing to abide by 
any order of that court. The petition to place the 
American Hardwood Company in permanent bankruptcy 
is answered by the receivers in a general plea denying 
all allegations made. Judge Clark is now in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Another cog wheel which the judicial machine is 
striving to unravel in this affair is the order of Fed- 
eral Judge Clark on December 4 at Chattanooga in 
which he holds this is not the time to oust the receivers 
appointed by the state court; that the proper time for 
this is when the adjudication in bankruptcy occurs, 
but in which order he enjoined the receivers from 
handling any assets or papers of the concern but left 
them clothed with the naked title of the office. The 
attorneys on both sides had previously agreed in writ- 
ing before this order of Judge Clark was delivered that 
there was to be no attempt by attorneys for the Union 
Bank & Trust Company and the creditors not in the 
preferred list to regain possession of the receivership 
for the Union bank, the consideration on the other side 
being that the attorneys for the bank would not at- 
tempt to oust the receivers before the state court. 
Clark’s decision it will be noted did not dispossess the 
receivers of the office nominally, although it did prac- 
tically. Nevertheless after this order Mr. Stricker com- 
municated by long distance telephone with the state 
court receivers, who took possession of the office, A 
telegram was received from Mr. Barthell saying that 
receivers were enjoined from handling papers of the 
office ete. The receivers stated they did not so under- 
stand. The chancellor on being informed of this re- 
marked that it seemed to him the receivers were mighty 
anxious to get possession of the office, and he would 
just put his clerk and master in chancery in control 
for the time and settle the thing. This he did and here 
the matter now rests. Your correspondent, however, is 
informed that Corkran and Rogers have sent theit 
resignation as receivers to the chancellor, although this 
is not a matter of court record and will not be until the 
chancellor may take up their accounts for approval or 
disapproval. It is stated that the passing of their ac- 
counts will be opposed by the Union bank and the 
creditors acting with them, for if they were approved 
by the chancellor the $100,000 bond given by the re- 
ceivers and executed by a guaranty company would be 
relieved, and the creditors mentioned do not want this 
bond relieved until they are satisfied how the assets 
of the company have been distributed. 

Chancellor Cook this afternoon appointed Park Mar- 
shal coreceiver with Corkran and Rogers, and conferred 
upon him alone the full possession of all the property, 
books, papers and assets of every description of the 
American Hardwood Company, leaving Corkran and 
Rogers receivers in name only, with no authority of 
any kind and entirely ousted from the possession of any 
of the property, books, papers or other assets of the 
company. 





New York City Developments. 

New York, Dec. 9.—And still they come! Another 
petition in involuntary bankruptey has been - filed 
against the Chequasset Lumber Company by Carter, 
Hughes & Dwight, of this city, for the following credi- 
tors: Commercial National bank of Chicago, $4,927; 
Oakland National bank of Hyde Park, IIl., $2,328, and 
the Prairie State bank of Chicago, $2,631. The peti- 
tion alleges that the company is insolvent and has been 
since July 15, and has transferred portions of its 
property to various creditors. Between July 20 and 
August 2 the company applied $140,000 to the discharge 
of maturing obligations, a part of which were liabilities 
of the company and a part liabilities of various subsid- 
iury companies, in which the company was only indi- 
rectly interested. The $140,000 was remitted to Balti- 
more and used to pay obligations which were payable 
at banks there. The first petition against the company 
was filed on November 14 by these Cincinnati banks. 





THE TUNIS SETTLEMENT. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 11.—While it is in contempla- 
tion to call a meeting of the Tunis Lumber Company 
stockholders some time this month, persons familiar 
with the situation do not think that anything tangible 
will be accomplished until after the holidays in the mat- 
ter of securing acceptance of the plan of settlement 
proposed. This plan, as has been stated, provides for 
the settlement of all secured claims in full and for 
the payment to other creditors of 10 percent in cash, 
30 percent in notes running from twelve to thirty 
months, 40 percent in income bonds and 20 percent in 
stock of the South Norfolk Land Company, the voting 
trust to continue until bonds and stock have been paid 
in full with 5 percent a year interest. The Interna- 
tional Trust Company of Baltimore is to be made the 
depository of the stock during the continuance of the 
voting trust. The plan was unanimously agreed upon 
at. a meeting of creditors held here in Nevember, hut 
the signatures ef some of those absent at that time 
have not yet been secured. 
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THE F. F. BURGESS CASE. 

BALTIMORE, Mpb., Dee. 5.—The trial of Frank F. 
Burgess on the charge of larceny of 8,073 feet of lum- 
ber from the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, of 
Boston, Mass., was begun yesterday before Judge Har- 
Jan without a jury. The history of the case leading 
up to Burgess’ arrest is as follows: 

The Shepard & Morse company consigned a carload 
of lumber to 8. G. Tinley & Co., through Mr. Burgess 
as the agent of the Boston company. Tinley & Co. ac- 
cepted and paid for part of the lumber but rejected the 
balance. The rejected portion was delivered by Tinley 
& Co. to Mr. Burgess by authority of the shippers. Part 
of it Mr. Burgess sold to Sanner & Gerlach, who sent 
their check for it to the Shepard & Morse company. 
The balance of the rejected lumber was sold by Mr. 
Burgess to H. E. Cook & Bro., who paid him $279.41 
for it. This amount Mr. Burgess did not remit. He 
claimed that he was entitled to it on account of back 
commissions due him. 

Mr. Burgess was arrested last July on the charge of 
embezzling the money. The charge was dismissed. Mr. 
Burgess then sued F. A. Myrick, agent of the Shepard 
& Morse company, for alleged false arrest. Thereupon 
the matter was laid before the grand jury and Mr. 
Burgess was indicted on the charge of larceny. The 
indictment also contains a count for embezzlement, but 
this was abandoned by the state. On December 4 Mr. 
Burgess was acquitted. 





STATUS OF THE KELLOGG CASE. 

HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., Dee. 9.—Another hearing in 
the Clara E. Kellogg case was held in the city hall here 
on December 7 before D. M. Darren, reference in bank- 
ruptey. The purpose of the hearing was to ascertain if 
there was in the hands of the trustee any money for the 
payment of claims; also to learn if the American Cab- 
inet Company, which purchased the plant, is prepared 
to pay the purchase price or a part of it. The company 
claimed that it had as yet been unable to dispose of its 
bonds but would do so in the near future, and asked for 
an extension of time to enable it to do so. 

Attorney Herndeen, of Elmira, appeared in court. rep- 
resenting an Elmira lumber company and asked for an 
order requiring the trustee to pay for lumber pur- 
chased of the Elmira firm while he was operating the 
plant. This claim was opposed by D. M. Page, who 
represents the unpaid laborers, and Judge F. H. Robin- 
son, the representative of the administration of the 
estate. The ‘order was refused and an adjournment 
of two weeks taken to await the action of the American 
Cabinet Company. 


THE WEST & WILSON DIFFICULTY. 


PirrsBurG, Pa., Dec. 10.—West & Wilson and the 
Pittsburgh Construction Company filed a schedule of the 
business of the firm and the individual members for 
a period ending November 30. The company avers it is 
unable to pay its debts because of a strike among the 
employees beginning September and lasting until the 
latter part of October, thus causing a delay in the com- 
pletion of certain contracts. The statement shows the 
following: West & Wilson, assets, $150,948.14; lia- 
bilities, $70,691.28; Pittsburgh Construction Company, 
assets, $163,657.39; liabilities, $92,267.85; G. O. West, 
assets, $650; liabilities, $292; G. W. Wilson, assets, 
$6,725.25; liabilities $6,075.25. The creditors held a 
meeting on Friday last and decided to appoint an 
assignee who will complete the contracts of the two 
firms. They agreed upon the selection of J. B. Flint, 
of Flint, Erving & Stoner, 








THE SHAWNEE GOOD WILL CASE. 

SHAWNEE, OKLA., Dec. 9.—The case of the Shawnee 
Lumber Company, Davidson & Chase, Gloyd Lumber 
Company and the Choctaw Lumber Company vs. I. L. 
Gilmore has been appealed to the supreme court. The 
plaintiffs secured a temporary injunction in Pottawa. 
tomie county restraining Gilmore, who had sold his 
lumber business to the above named firms, from re- 
engaging in the same line of business in Shawnee for 
a period of five years. The injunction was dissolved 
by District Judge Hainer on the ground that the plain- 
tiffs had formed a combination or trust. The plaintiffs 
claim they are partners and not a trust and have 
appealed the case to the supreme court, 


FAILURE OF CHARLES LOOS. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Charles Loos, a dealer in hard- 
woods, doing business at Eleventh street and East 
river, this city, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. In 
his petition he gives his liabilities at $9,720 and nomi- 
nal assets, $12,340. During the fire at his yard, No- 
vember 28, his account books were burned and it will 
be a somewhat difficult matter to ascertain just what 
his book accounts were. Mr. Loos has been in business 
since 1895. 


A MINNESOTA BANKRUPTCY. 

Freraus Faris, MINN., Dec. 7.—N. P. Clark, of St. 
Cloud, filed a petition in bankruptcy in the United States 
court in this city on Thursday, placing his assets at 
$150, all exempt, and liabilities at $687,821. There are 
seventy-five creditors, largely lumber firms and banks. 
Mr. Clark is one of the best known lumbermen in the 
northwest, 








THE ARCHIBALD FAILURE. 

Schedules in bankruptcy just filed of Mary H. Archi- 
bald, who did business as the Archibald Lumber Com- 
pany at Yonkers, show liabiilties $60,688, exclusive of 
secured claims, and nominal assets $83,540. The assets 
consist of several pieces of real estate, valued at $58,500, 
mortgaged for $72,500; stock of lumber, $10,000; ac- 
counts, $14,300; horses and trucks, $700, and office fix- 
tures ete., $40. She also has thirty shares of stock in 
the Yonkers Coal Company pledged as collateral, the 
value of which is unknown. 
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A PRICE ADVANCE AT OMAHA. 

Omana, NrEs., Dec. 10.—Omaha lumbermen are today 
engaged in sending amended lists of prices to their cus- 
tomers throughout the state. The advance in the price 
of pine lumber is unprecedented in Omaha lumber an- 
nals. The Omaha dealers look upon this advance as 
only a forerunner of another and greater advance to 
come early in the new year. 

J. S. White, of the Cady Lumber Company, speak- 
ing of the effect the raise in prices would have on the 
building trade in Omaha, said: “I don’t think that 
this will retard building to any great extent, since the 
advance is not enough to be appreciable in the cost of 
an ordinary frame building.” 

PPP PP IIIT 
IN SOUTHWESTERN MAINE. 

PortLAND, Me., Dec. 9.—The mill men are feeling 
a little more encouraged this week on account of the 
heavy rain which has just visited them, causing a great 
rise of the rivers. They are all making hay while the 
sun shines and rushing in their logs with all possible 
speed. 

The exporters, too, seem a little more encouraged. 
Two large vessels arrived this week, the Bravo to load 
all spruce and the Rachel Emery to load pine and 
spruce, both bound for South America. This makes 
three foreign vessels loading at this port. One large 
order has been taken for a cargo of about 1,000,000 
feet of spruce deals for Liverpool, England, one-half 
to be shipped in January, the balance in February. 

Prices of spruce are very firm and unusually high. 
Rails 1x3 to 1x10 command $16.50; 1x10 and 1x11, 
$18; 12-inch, $22; selected rails, $25; selected 12-inch, 
$30; scantling, 2x3, 3x3 and 3x4 etc., $16.50; culls, $10. 
Present prices of white pine are: Clear and select, 
$52 ; shippers, $33; seconds, $26; decking, $22.50, 
others shippers, $24. 

The barkentine Stephen G. Hart cleared this week 
for Porto Rico with molasses and sugar shooks, head- 
ing and white pine lumber. 
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A BIG DAMAGE SUIT, 

On December 10 a $200,000 damage suit against the 
Diamond Match Company, of Detroit, Mich., the Wis- 
consin Match Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., John Mor- 
ava, the Chicago agent of the Diamond Match Company, 
Abraham Abrahamson and Abraham Branover, the two 
latter officers of the Wisconsin company, was filed by 
the Modern Match Company, of Detroit. The bill, 
which has not yet been filed, it is said, will allege that 
the above companies, becoming alarmed at the energetic 
and surprising success of the Modern Match Company, 
commenced cutting prices and using unfair methods 
of competition. The Modern Match Company is the 
largest independent match company in the country, with 
plants in Ohio and Michigan and others under course 


of erection. 
PAPAL 


A MICHIGAN HARDWOOD DEAL. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 10.—Berry Bros. have purchased 
from the Lae LaBelle Company, of Laporte, Ind., a tract 
of hardwood timber land in the upper peninsula, com- 
prising about 100,000 acres, for which the price paid is 
said to be $212,000. The timber will be used by them 
in their charcoal kilns in Manistique; the charcoal will 
be used in their iron furnaces. 


December 14, 1901. 














DeckeMBeER 14, 1901. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Guntersville—The Glover Logging & Lumber Company will 
incorporate. 
Mobile—The Rose Lumber Company has incorporated ; cap- 
ital, $75,000. 





Arkansas. 

Delight—The Vaughn Creek Lumber Company has recently 
commenced @ saw mill business. 

Dover—The Henry Lumber Company is reported out of 
business. 

Harrison—The Ozark Post & Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated for the purpose of handling cedar posts, piling and 
timber. 

Horatio—The Mammoth Pine Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Phoenix Lumber Company. 

Hot Springs—Loyd & Hale have been succeeded by the 
Loyd-Hale Company. 

Jonesboro—J. V. Turner has discontinued. 

Pratt City—J. F. Rogers has commenced business. 

Texarkana—The Arklatex Lumber Company has incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $100,000, 


California. 
Long Beach—J. M. Arnold has sold out to Daly & More. 


Connecticut. 

EFaton—C, A. Black, C. P. Miller and Herbert A. Black have 
incorporated the Miller-Black Lumber Company, with capital 
of $5,000. 

Stamford—Johnson & Co. and the Frank Miller Lumber 
Company have consolidated as the Frank Miller Lumber 
Company. 

Colorado. 

Pueblo—The Minnequa Lumber Company has filed papers 
of incorporation, giving capital stock of $50,000. Incorpo- 
rators: George W. Bowen, IF. O. Roof, George Herrington 


and others. 
Florida. 
Tampa—The Kirkland Lumber Company has incorporated, 
with capital of $10,000. 
Georgia. 
Brunswick—F’, D. Aiken has leased his planing mill to I. 
G. Conzleman. 
Pelham—aA voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by the BE. A. Rogers Lumber Company. 


Ilinois. 
Belknap—The Rago Lumber Company has sold out to Main 
Bros. & Dolin, of Swayzee, Ind. e 
Broadlands—H. EK. Wilson has purchased the lumber yard 
of Towner & Keeney. 
Champaign—Towne & Kinney are reported as having sold 
out. 
Chicago—H. E. Page has established a wholesale office at 
934 Stock Exchange building. 
Divernon—-Herlan & Trihey have succeeded I. Herlan. 
Sebring—The Jamieson Lumber Company will go out of 
business January 1. 
Stanford—-C. S. Jones has been succeeded by the C. 8S. 
Jones Lumber Company. 
Walnut—The B. F. Oakford Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a yard. ; 
Indiana. 
Bridgeton—John W. Clark & Co. have dissolved partner- 


p. 
Flora—R. D. Voorhees has been succeeded by Voorhees 
Bros. 

Hope—George S. Cook has purchased the saw and planing 
mill of Miller & Reed. 

Indianapolis—Wills & Beal have recently started a lumber 
commission business. 

Union City—P. Kuntz & Co. have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by Peter Kuntz. 


lowa. 

Bode—Sween, Gaugestad & Co. have discontinued business. 

Blanchard—Ridgeway & Thurman have recently com- 
menced business. 
Davis City—Harvey Refine has been succeeded by Irazier 
& Riley. 
De Witt—I’. H. Kettenring has been succeeded by Ketten- 
ring & Muhs. 

Panora—fh. H. Dewel wil) establish a yard. 

Redding—W. I. Bernard & Co. have sold out 
Dalby, of Orient. 

Richland—Seaton & White will open a yard here. 

Springville—The A. L. Middleton Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by E. W. Eastman, Walter Holman and 
lL. D. Eastman. ‘The capital is $10,000. 


Kansas. 


Allen—The Allen Lumber Company is reported as having 
sold out. 
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Bushong—wWilliam Dettmar has recently established a yard. 
s Kmporia—Evans & Thomas have been succeeded by J. HW. 
Qvans. 


Kanona—-Wood Bros. have established a retail yard. 

Moran—The Mendell Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Paola—The Paola Lumber & Coal Company has been char- 
tered, with capital of $20,000. 
+ aaa lia W. M. Ritter Lumber Company has opened a 
yard. 

Wichita—Deal & Trent have purchased the yard of the 
Jackson Lumber Company. 

Kentucky. 

Coolidge—W. J. Geary is reported out of business. 

Princeton—The Princeton Planing Mill & Lumber Company 
has sold out. 

Smiths Grove—R. FE. Porter & Son have been succeeded by 
Porter, Cooke & Gardiner. 


Massachusetts. 
Danvers—Fred 8S. Derry has sold his box factory to Derry 


& Prime. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Spring Garden Box Company has filed 
petition for dissolution. 


’ 


Michigan. 

Alpena—The Northern Planing Mill Company has estab- 
lished a yard and planing mill. 

Big Rapids—The Big Rapids Door & Blind Company is re- 
ported as having discontinued. 

Grand Rapids—The 8S. E. Warner Company has established 
an office here. 

Grand Rapids—F, C. Miller has decided to discontinue his 

x factory. 

Jackson—The Jackson Lumber & Coal Company has suc- 
ceeded Heyser, Walker & Co. 
tan Odessa—F red Townsend has sold out to William 

Mancelona—The Mancelona Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Kalkasha Shingle Company. 

North Adams—C. H. Delano has sold his saw mill plant 
to EF. R, Hardendorf, of New London, O. 
heouaway—The Cleveland Cedar Company will open a yard 


@ Sunfield—Hyde & Ramsey have purchased the yard of 
xeorge Peabody. 
Minnesota. 
Benson—The Lampert Lumber Company has established a 
pard here.—A. N. Johnson has sold out.—Eldon Cook has 
ought a yard at this place. 


spanwise —The Dower Lumber Company will open a yard 


Lismore—J. S. Ramage has sold out to the Mississippi 
Lumber & Coal Company. 

Minneapolis—The T. M. Partridge Lumber Company has 
recently commenced business. 

Willmar—The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has sold 
out to the New London Milling Company. 


Mississippi. 
Columbus—The Bell Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated and will do a planing mill and sash and door business. 
Denny (Lucedale P. O.)—The Mississippi Yellow Pine 
Lumber Company is reported out of business. 


Missouri. 

Asbury—E. M. Whitsell has sold out. 

Breckinridge, Brookfield, Chillicothe, Clarence, Hamilton, 
Macon, Meadville and Shelbina—The North Missouri Lumber 
aang, of Hannibal, will establish line yards at these 
points. 

Draughan—C. W. Goodlander has sold his interest in the 
Saline Lumber Company. 

Farmington—T. Rock is reported out of business. 

Flat River—The Loudon Lumber Company is out of busi- 


ness. 

Hannibal—W. B. Pettibone, J. W. Mounce and J. W. Nice'v 
have incorporated the North Missouri Lumber Company, with 
capital of $75,000. 

St. Louis—The Mickle-Moore Lumber Company has dis- 
solved. ‘The business will be reorganized by T. A. Moore, jr. 

St. Louis—W. R. Chivvis has succeeded B. J. Ehns,—The 
B. H. Pollock Lumber Company has sold out to the Colonial 
Lumber & Timber Company.—The Wabash Woodwork: 2 
Company, with capital of $40,000, has been incorporated by 
Eric Lange, Andrew H. Bergstrom and John F. Lee. 


. Montana. 
Puy—Joseph Ferrell, of Hamilton, has purchased the inter- 
ests of the I. M. Company and will establish a retail yard. 


Nebraska. 

Mullen—H. L. Pierce has been succeeded by the Sand Hills 

Commercial Company. 
New Jersey. 

Atlantic City—J. S. Smith is out of business. 

Jersey City—The Western Irrigation & Lumber Company, 
with capital stock of $500,000, has been incorporated. 

Newark—The Chapin-Hall Lumber Company has sold its 
plant and will go out of business. 

Netcong-—P. M. Chamberlain is reported out of business. 


New York. 
a Buffalo—Zeis Bros. have been succeeded by Michael Zeis & 
Sons. 

New York—Robert R. Sizer & Co. have incorporated under 
the same name, with capital stock of $10,000.—The New 
York & St. Louis Mining & Manufacturing Company, to 
deal in timber and mining lands, has been incorporated b 
Ira Harris, Harry R. Danner, T. N. Williams and others, wit 
capital stock of $1,000,000. 

Troy—The Commerce Box & Lumber Company has filed 


articles of incorporation. ‘The incorporators are: Howard 
Hf. Shields, William Ostrom, William T,. Williamson and 


others. The capital stock is placed at $10,000. 
North Carolina. 
Biscoe—The Biscoe Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated by W. W. Mills, J. N. and J. F. Holloway, with capital 
stock of $100,000. It has also taken over the business of 


W. W. Mills. 
North Dakota. 
Brocket, Edmore, Souris—I’. H. Stolze has established 
yards at these points. 
Tower City—The business of Eben Young has been suc- 
ceeded by Clark & Rice. 
Ohio. 


Ashtabula—O. W, Thompson has been succeeded by Thomp- 
son & Wyman, 

Leipsic—The Leipsic Lumber Company has not incorpo- 
rated, as was reported, but has been purchased by the Alex- 
ander Lumber Company, of Chicago, III. 

Lima—The Theodore Feist Lumber Company has incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $25,000. Inecorporators: ‘Theo. 
Feist, Lloyd J. Brotherton, Joe N. Irams, rank Taylor and 
W. H. Long. 

Newcomerstown——Benton & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Oxford Planing Mill Company. 

Van Wert—Smith & Bohyer have dissolved partnership. 


Oklahoma Territory. 

Arapahoe—The T. M. Richardson Lumber Company has 
established a yard. 

, Stillwater—The Jackson Lumber Company has sold out 
1ere. 
Oregon. 

Rainer—Patch & Blue have been succeeded by W. D. Blue. 
—A lumber company has been formed by W. I. Reed and 
Gardiner C. Wilder. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kittanning—The Kittanning Planing Mill Company Is re- 
ported to be selling out. 

Mifflintown—The Juniata .Lumber Company, with capital 
of $12,000, has been incorporated. 

Pittsburg—The William H. Schutte Company has been 
incorporated by William H. Schutte, William Schutte, A. C. 
Opperman and others, with capital of $100,000.—J. B. Flint 
has been appointed as assignee of the business of the Pitts- 
burg Construction & Manufacturing Company. 

Scranton—-A yard has been established by Brooks & Lan- 
don.—The Pine Lumber Company has been incorporated, with 
capital of $15,000. 

Wilkesbarre—L. F. Tennant is dead and the business has 
been succeeded by J. C. Tennant & Co. 


Tennessee. 

Bristol—The Bristol Planing Mill Company has been incor- 
porated by W. P. Tinsley, J. H. Higgins and others and will 
erect a woodworking plant at once. 

- Columbia—J. M. Dooley & Co. have discontinued businegs. 

Gate City—The Esteville Planing Mill Company has re- 
moved to Bristol and succeeded by the Bristol Planing Mill 
Company.—The Bristol Planing Mill Company has succeeded 
Godsey Bros. and plant removed to Bristol. 


Texas. 

Beaumont—tThe Forest Lumber Company has increased its 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Big Springs—C. C. Hines has commenced a retail business. 

Canyon City—A yard has been established here by the 
Murray Lumber Company. 

Comanche—The J. D. Burr Lumber Company has closed 
out its stock to Higginbottom & Co. and the Comanche Lum- 
ber Company. 

—* rd & Isbell have removed headquarters to Fort 
Worth. 

Kaufman—J. H. Phillips has sold his interest in G. H. & 
J. H. Phillips to G. S. Phillips. 

Marble Falls—Christian & Tate have opened a yard. 

Orange—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the plant of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany. 

Palestine—Scott & Rucker have been succeeded by the 
Palestine Lumber Company. 

Rio Vista—J. Lee Smith has bought out W. H. Comer. 


Virginia. 
Bristol—The Bristol Planing Mill Company has incorpo- 


rated. 

Danville—The Barrow Lumber Company is closing out its 
business. 

Masons Depot—W. Stainback & Co. have gone into the saw 
mill business. 





Washington, 
Elma—E. T. Tallmadge has sold out to A. C. Shaw & Co. 
Ilwaco-—George W. Colwell has filed petition in bankrup °~ 
Spokane—William Bodler has sold his interest in the 
Buckeye Lumber Company to H. G, Gould. 


West Virginia. 
pprneritle—7iaes, Rudkin & Co, have dissolved partner- 
s 


p. 

Charleston—The King Land Company has been incorpo 
rated by James A. Holly and others, with — of $150,000 
It will manufacture lumber and deal in lands. 

Parkersburg—The West Virginia Hardware Company has 
been succeeded by C. B. Chancellor. 

Weston—The Weston Planing Mill Company has sold out 
to Bright, Bruster & Boeck. . 

Wisconsin. 

Earling—Emil Thomas has sold out to the Heineman Lum- 
ber Company. 

Glenwood—The S. H. Stein Lumber Company is reported 
as closing out its business. 

Hatley—J. A. Porter has succeeded the Fenwood Lumber 
Company. - 

Milladore—The Milladore Lumber Company, with capital 
of $50,000, has been incorporated by William A. Kjelimann, 
Charles Smith and Julia M. Smith. 

Montfort—It is reported that the Jenkins-Eastman Lum- 
ber Company has sold out at this point. 

Oshkosh—The McMillan Sash & Door Company has been 
succeeded by the R. McMillan Manufacturing Company, which 
has incorporated, with capital of $125,000 

Wausau—J. A. Porter has sold his interest in the Fenwood 
Lumber Company. 


PBB LE EIT IF 


NEW MILLS. 





Arkansas. 
Warren—The Southern Lumber Company will build an ex- 
tensive plant. 
California. 
Santa Rosa—aA shingle mill of 100,000 daily capacity will 
be erected by L, F. Clar. 
Maine. 


Bingham—Charles H. Bartlett will erect a woodworking 
plant. 


Da Town—The Jordan Lumber Company is erecting a saw 
mill, 
Michigan. 
, Detroit—The Thomas Forman Company will build a plant 
lere. 
Mississippi. 

Poplarville—W. W. Lambert and H. FE. Allen will rebuild 
their saw mill, recently destroyed by fire. It will be of 80,000 
feet capacity. 

Montana. 

Sheridan—Leuck Bros. are erecting a planing mill. 


New York. : 

Altmar—James Hydorn will rebuild his shingle mill, re- 
cently burned. 

Texas. 
: Riverside—A saw mill will be built here by Broyles & Tray- 
or. 

Timpson—Morris & Victory will rebuild their mill, recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Washington. 

Aberdeen—The West & Slade Mill Company will increase 
the capacity of its plant.——Wilson Bros. & Co. are making 
improvements. 
is making improvements. 

Seattle—The Stetson-Post Mill Company will double the 
present capacity of its saw mill plant. 

Wisconsin. 


Amery—A mill of 25,000 feet capacity will be erected by 
August Gumpert. 
OPA BBD PDP LDP 


CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 

The saw mill of T. J. Sproggins & Sons 

The loss is $8,000, fully insured. 

lowa. 
Burlington—The J. D. Harmer poapeng a planing mill was 
set on fire December 2. The loss is fully cévered by insurance. 

Waukee—On November 30 fire damaged the plant of the 
Waukee Lumber Company to the extent of $10,000. 

Michigan. 

West Bay City—The plant of the Crumps’ Manufacturing 
Company was burned out on December 10. Loss estimated 
between $3,500 and $4,000. Insured for $2,500. 

Minnesota, 

Oak Park—The saw mill of Edward Maness was destroyed 

by fire last week. ‘The loss is estimated to be $2,000. 
New Jersey. 

Paterson—The planing mill owned by George W. Steel was 

burned last week. The total loss will exceed $8,000; insured 


for $2,500. 
New York. 

Altmar—The shingle mill owned by James Hydorn was 
burned last week. Loss, $1,200; no insurance, 

Brooklyn—On December 11 fire destroyed the saw plant of 
Joshua Oldham & Sons, entailing a loss of about.$75,000. 

Flushing (near)—-Last week the saw mill and yards of 
James L’Hommedieu & Co. were burned. The loss Is estl- 


mated at $10,000. 
North Carolina. 

Boardman—The company store and offices of the Butters . 
Lumber Company were totally destroyed by fire last week. 
The loss is estimated at $20,000; fully insured, 

Ohio. 
Cleveland—A $12,000 fire occurred in the yards of the 


Prasse Lumber Company on December 3; fully covered by 
insurance. 


Demopolis (near) 
was burned last week. 


Tennessee. 

McGowan—tThe handle factory owned by F. H. Clark was 
destroyed by fire November 30. The loss is about $2,000; no 
insurance. 

Vermont. 

Lincoln—The mill of the Lincoln Lumber Company was 
burned last week. Estimated loss, $14,000; insured for 
$6,000. : 

Virginia. 

Richmond—Fire destroyed the planing mill, dry kiln, con- 
taining 40,000 feet of lumber belonging to W. J. Whitehurst. 
Loss, $30,000 ; insured for $32,000. 


Washington. . 
Cleveland—F. Highfill has established a saw mill. 
Tacoma—On December 9 the dry kiln and 75,000 feet of 
lumber, belonging to the Tacoma Mill Company, were de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, $20,000; no insurance. 


Wisconsin. 
Rhinelander—The plant of the Wabash Screen Door Com- 
pany was burned on 


ecember 8. The loss is about $220,000 ; 
partially insured. 


Rib Lake—-Fire destroyed the office of the W. A. Osborn 
Lumber Company on December 5. The building was owned 
by the lumber company and the loss is estimated at $20,000, 
fully insured. 
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The Shrewd Buyer's Advantages. 

On that which is popularly designated as the “know 
how” of the merchant to buy largely depends his busi- 
ness salvation. It would not be drawing it too fine to 
say that the merchant who starts in business with no 
ability to buy above that of the majority of those en- 
gaged in his line would never make a howling success. 
The successful man, no matter where you may find him, 
in business or the professions, is he who has special 
leverage. He has an advantage in some directions which 
the others do not possess. He is better located, has 
more money, more brains—something. 

A very successful yard man once said to me that he 
aimed to buy in quantities which would command an 
extra reduction in price. “I call it nonsense to be buy- 
ing a carload of lumber at a time, the car containing 
say a dozen grades and assortments,” said he. “There 
is not a wholesale dealer who would think of making 
a reduction on such an order as that. He knows it is 
a rush order and that no special price is expected on 
it. But come at him with a five-car order, a ten-car 
order, without caring a darn whether he takes it or not, 
and then he is ready to talk. I have a memorandum 
on my desk now for a half dozen cars or more, and it 
beats the Old Harry how the boys who have been along 
of late would like to get their hands on it. I know to 
a certainty that I can buy that lumber and save $50 
as compared with a single car price. That is a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents, and $50 is good enough to pick up in 
the road any time. It is just as easy for a man to bunch 
his orders, if he only thinks so, as it is to be eternally 
sending them along in driblets, and he will every time 
make money doing it.” 

The principle on which this man bases his buying is 
founded on the custom which in the mercantile world 
is as old as the hills, namely, the larger the order the 
lower the price; yet there may, of course, come times 
when a stiff market will invalidate this rule. 

It is often said to me in a town that some particular 
dealer is raising the very dickens with things. In one 
of the smaller cities I was told that a dealer was sending 
out lumber at less than cost. They called this man a 
hyena, or something to that effect, and when I called at 
his place I expected to find a fellow who was trying to 
make money selling lumber at below cost by selling so 
much of it. Instead of finding a hyena I found what I 
called the best lumberman in that town. And a man 
who was making money, too. There was an air of pros- 
perity around the premises. He was having a big trade, 
and on stock that his competitors thought he was sell- 
ing below cost he was making a clean profit of from $4 
to $5 a thousand. This man has the vim to look around 
and see where he can buy to the best advantage. He 
was selling Kentucky pine and while his competitors 
bought it “regular,” as we hear it said, he went down 
in Kentucky and picked it up among the saw mill men, 
shipped it to a planing mill, had it worked and with 
it was rubbing it into his competitors good and hard. 
The saw mill men were not up to snuff, as this yard 
man put it, and sold to him cheap. 

When a yard man tells me that a competitor is selling 
stock below cost I am slow to swallow the story. I 
want to know the other side of it. I want to know 
what kind of a. buyer the other fellow is. I want to 
know in what quantities he buys. I want to know if 
he manipulates grades. These questions once settled 
there is some ground on which to form a conclusion. 

I was in a yard in which the town trade take 90 per- 
cent of all the lumber that is sold, and the question of 





“All that saved me.” 


manipulating grades came up. The yard man said he 
couldn’t do it. “My lumber all goes to contractors and 
they know what grades are,” said he. Another yard 
not many miles distant has a large farmers’ trade. The 
wagons of the farmers pull in here by the dozens. Prob- 
ably 90 percent of the lumber goes in this direction. 
This man works over his grades to suit his trade. In 
fact, he said he didn’t sell grades but lumber. 

There is many a yard man who lives in a little world 
of his own and his actions can hardly be gaged by what 
his neighbors do. 

Taking to Cover. 


We cannot the year round expect to sit on a lumber 
pile, basking in the sun, for all these enjoyable things 








sooner or later end. A yard man in Indiana wrote he 
had a little pile of lumber on purpose for me to sit upon 
when I should visit him. He says he will furnish lath, 
a whetstone to sharpen our knives, and we will whittle 
until the curfew rings. That would suit me. Occasion- 
ally I pass an evening in the parlor of a lumberman 
where the style is enough to blind a fellow, and go away 
more disconsolate than though I had been enjoying the 
soft side of a bridge sill. You may remember what a 
social Waterloo I met at Webster City when with seer- 
sucker clothes, a loud shirt and white canvas shoes I 
mingled with the elite of that town, at the reception 
given by Mr. Young. My diamond and my ability to 
eat as much ice cream as the best of them were all that 
saved me, Then down in Cincinnati, my friend, W. E. 
Townley, insisted in pushing me right into the very 
heart of the social functions of the day, and the first 
he knew I was sick in bed at the Palace hotel. I 
couldn’t stand it. The smell of sawdust does not unduly 
stimulate me. As long as I can keep on top of a pile 
of lumber I feel like a free born American citizen, but 
society’s ways knock my appetite and frustrate my head. 
I have been urged to carry a full dress suit along with 
me on these trips, but thus far have not done so. I 
aim to carry nothing along except my typewriter, a few 
collars, several bright colored neckties and the photo- 
raphs of my family. I carry a fine alligator suit case, 
but that is so I can get in at the hotels without paying 





“Letting the children mingle.” 


in advance. To sustain the feeling of confidence that 
exists between us it is necessary occasionally to bring 
up these personal matters. 

Snuggled down by the stove we will try to be happy, 
however, as though we were perched on a lumber pile. 
While the wind sweeps and roars we will serenely chew 
the cud of life. Speaking of cud makes me think of my 
old black cow. It is as natural for me to think of her 
as it is for your wife to choose a piece of her new dress 
when she writes to a friend. I think the winter brings 
out a few things if they happen to be in a yard man. 
If it rejoices his heart to see an office tidy he will see 
to it that his office floor is scrubbed some time from 
November to April. He will see to it that when he 
wants to look out the window the glass will not be in 
such condition it will be necessary to raise the sash. 
It would not surprise me if some of us should win prizes 
for housekeeping this winter. 


Wanting the Earth. 

That is a disease with which several of us are afflicted. 
Possession is the main plank in the business platform 
of scores of us. “Do ye unto others” ete. cuts little 
figure. We act as though it were an injunction of some 
one who had a desire to abridge our liberties. 

I often meet yard men who, from the way they talk, 
must imagine they have a mortgage on all the lumber 
business that is done in their community. I heard it 
rumored that a new yard would be established in a 
town, and when it was repeated to a yard man who was 
already there he rubbed his hands and exclaimed, “Let 
him come; we will give him a blank warm reception!” 

I could not see much wisdom in that remark. If 
another yard were coming into my town I would not 
want to jump upon the house top and shout things 
which might irritate the new man. If it was my desire 
to fight him I would keep still until I looked him over. 
If he was a bull dog and I only a little rat terrier 
I might change my mind as to the fight. Last summer 
I was in a town in which competition was as hot as the 
temperature at noon, and the mercury showed the lat- 
ter to be several degrees more than 100. The yard 
man over whom ‘all the trouble was raised was a new 
comer. The other yards thought he had no business 
there and at once opened their batteries on him. . I 
asked one of the yard men if they had attempted to 
make friends with this new comer, and he said he had 
seen him only once, in the bank. The ways of society 
are very superficial. and often very foolish, but in one 
respect, in society matters, our wives beat us out of 
sight. When a new family comes into the neighbor- 
hood they call upon the lady of the house, as a guaranty 
of their good will, and to see what kind of ‘furniture 
she has, and they supplement what they learn by letting 
the children mingle with those of the new neighbor, but 
when a new business. man comes to town we don’t blister 
our feet running to see him, do wet 


The yard of this new man was being put in excellent 
shape. There was a stock of at least three-quarters of a 
million on the ground, and there was not an indica- 
tion that he was intending to make a one night stand 
only. “Yes,” said he, “they appear to be considerably 
worried over my coming,” yet that fact did not seem 
to worry him. He was as cool as a cucumber, not say- 
ing much about his intentions but going about his busi- 
ness as though he understood it. He had every appear- 
ance of being a good retail man. He made several sug- 
gestions to his foreman which were out of the ordinary. 
He learned his business under an excellent man and 
before retailing he had worked in a wholesale yard. 
Therefore so far as knowledge goes he was equipped. I 
wanted to go to the other men and say, “Look a little 
out. You are not scaring anybody. You have not sized 
your man up. He has reserve strength, and when he 
gets ready to kick he will let go like a mule.” I feel 
confident that in a hundred years they will not drive 
that man out of town. The folly came in when they 
made a move in that direction. If on looking him over 
they had decided he was a man of no independence, no 
courage, no money, why, then they could have gone to 
work and wiped the earth with him; but as it is I feel 
positive that when it comes to making terms he is the 
man who will formulate the ultimatum, 

There is not one of us who wants another yard to 
come into our town, for without doubt there are already 
enough, but what if a new man does come in? I say, 
what if he does come in, what are we going to do about 
it? Our wishes are not always going to be respected in 
this matter. There are thousands of other men who 
think they have the same right to earn a living selling 
lumber that we have—and without doubt they have. 
Then in case another yard does come in it strikes me 
we would better not make fools of ourselves but make 
the most of the situation. You never can tell what 
there is in a fellow until there is something for him to 
overcome. Maybe we are great men, if only we knew it. 

In a small town it was reported that a new yard 
was to go in, and one of the dealers looked up the man, 
said to him that he had learned he was talking of 
opening a yard there and if such was the case he wanted 
to sell out to him, for in his opinion there were yards 
enough to do the business and another one would prac- 
tically spoil it for everybody concerned. They candidly 
talked the matter over as two sensible business men 
should. The yard man had the figures to show how 
many cars were sold in town in a year, and the showing, 
it must be admitted, was not a big one. _ The new 
man said he would “see,’ but two months thereafter 
he had not been back to see. Undoubtedly less lumber 
was sold at that point than he thought there was. 
Maybe the proposition of the retail man to sell his 
yard took the wind out of his sails. It was probably 
the forethought of this yard man that saved the lum- 
ber business of that burg from ruination. If he had 
kept away from the new man, bristled up like a porcu- 
pine and said, “Let him come; we will knock one of his 
legs off,” there is no telling what the result would have 
been. 

I once heard a yard man of years of experience say 
that never again would he spend one cent to keep out 
a yard. If it came, all right, he would make the best 
of it. Then he made a remark that has stayed by me 
many a month: “Any other man has the same right 
to sell lumber in this town that I have. And I have 
no reason to assume that if a man should start a yard 
here tomorrow it would not be his intention to do as 
straight a business as any of us are doing. If that 
man should put in an appearance I should see him and 
say to him that I expected to be a neighbor, and if I 
could do him a neighborly act I should do it.” 

“What church do you belong to?” I asked. He 
scratched his head, smiled but did not reply. 

What is Success? 

When a yard man says by his actions, “We have talked 
enough about boards and binders and credits, so let’s 
change the subject,” he can readily see that I am with 
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him. Talking lumber several hours every day does get 
a trifle monotonous. That is why I rejoice when the 
yard men bring out their trotters and, with more oF 
less dogs at-our heels, we fly as if with wings along 
the highways. My visit to some towns is followed 
by a nightmare and a bad taste in the mouth, while 


‘from others I go feeling that I am a boy again. I 


could name a hundred towns from which, if you had 
occasion to visit the yard men, you would come away 
conscious that you had mingled with the salt of the 
earth. That would be because you had run up against 
gentlemen. , 

And touching on that subject I doubt if any course 
of training has ever made many gentlemen. It makes 
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a man polite and teaches him tat he should eat pie 
with a fork, no matter if it is custard pie and so thin 
that it will fall through between the tines, but not 
often does training knock selfishness out of him or put 
a warm heart under his left ribs. As a rule if he has 
those grand qualifications he was born that way. Re- 
cently at a hotel I sat by the side of a young man who 
would be chased out of polite society on the run. He 
made some wild reaches for things to eat. The waiters 
were too slow for him. And all the time he appeared 
to be laboring under the idea that I was not getting 
enough, and passed me everything within arm’s length. 
He said he brought in a load of “hosses” from Colorado. 
A big handed, blue eyed fellow, who knew more in a 
minute about being a gentleman than your icicle man 
who has been rubbed down with a polishing iron will 
ever know. He didn’t in full have the manners of 
polite society but he had the heart that makes any 
manners charming. 

One yard man had gone with me to the office of 


another and for two hours we visited hard. I guess 
that all of us had talked lumber enough. In some 


way the question of who is a successful man came up. 
One of the gentlemen thought that a man is successful 
if he is a good father and husband, a good business man 
and a good citizen. The other varied the formula a 
little by adding that he regarded no man as successful 
in life who is not a religious man. Then I related a 
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“We will get our reward.” 


little incident of my trip, an incident that burned 
itself into my mind, and if you desire to know what it 
was here it is: 

When a big boy, of 16 perhaps, I worked in haying 
for a man, and he has told me he paid me $1.50 a day, 
a fact that was forgotten, and he also said I would go 
at my work bare headed and pitch in from morning till 
night, another fact that was a blank to me. My nature 
must have wonderfully changed since then. I felt a 
high regard for this man and also for his wife, whose 
cooking was such as to tickle the palate of a growing 
Loy. The man was always kind, and a rank democrat. 
I remember how in my ignorance I used to wonder how 
so good a man could be a democrat. It was the way 
I had been taught, you see. My old grandfather, of 
puritanical stock, thought there were only a few straight 
ways, one of which was to be a republican and another 
a Baptist. In my trip to New York I heard that this 
old employer, of whom I thought so much, was an in- 
valid, and went to see him. The world is full of beau- 
tiful things, but here was one of the most beautiful 
I had ever seen. Sitting in the corner by the kitchen 
stove I saw a man of 73 years who for thirteen years 
had not taken one step. Rheumatism had drawn his 
legs up like a letter V. On the side of the neck was 
a cancer that was shooting pains like the jab of a 
knife through flesh and muscle. Yet beneath the white 
hair there was a face that indicated peace and triumph. 
It was even wreathed with smiles. During a visit of 
more than two hours not a word was said by this man 
deploring his condition. Poor and afflicted, his spirit 
was as sweet as that of a child. Unselfishly he was 
thinking more about others than himself, and his blessed 
love and charity appeared to encompass all. 

“That man, in view of the life eternal we all hope 
for, 1s one of the most successful men I have ever met,” 
I said to my companions. “I wish a thousand people 
could see him daily. The lesson would teach them how 
unimportant are those little things which every dav 
prick the flesh, This man has solved the problem of 
life by cheerfully accepting the inevitable. ‘The ma- 
terial is subjected and the soul is crowned as monarch.” 

They did not say they agreed with me. 

I was curious to know what religious or philosophic 
belief had taught this man so much wisdom, yet I did 
not feel like broaching the subject to him. Away back 
T had known him simply as a good man—a man who 
was kind to all. TI asked his brother what religious 
sect, if any, the afflicted man had most favored. “The 
Quakers,” said he. 

Piling as an Art. 

_Maybe art students would object to ranking lumber 
piling as an art, but that is because there are things 
they don’t know. I wish many of us regarded it as 
more of an art than we do, for if we did our yards 
would look wonderfully improved. 

The early education of many of us was sadly neg- 
lected. One would think that when a man learned to 
pile lumber he would have in view the eternal fitness 
of things to an extent that he would expect that when 
his work was done. the outside ends of the piles would 
be- even. One would think that if a foreman or yard 
hand had not learned this the yard man would jog his 
memory. I could take you to yards, however, where 


no pretense whatever is made to have the ends of the 
boards even. I wish I could here present a photo of 
the piles that not long ago I saw in a large town, in 
the yard of a man who does a big business. It was 
positively the worst looking yard I had ever seen, which 
is saying something, for I have seen several which were 
as tough as cheap beef. 

The wise yard man takes pains that his stock should 
show to the best advantage. In this respect he is as 
careful as though he sold dry goods. If his lumber is 
put up in good shape it is a standing advertisement 
for him. And what ad can he have that will cost him 
so little money? The exercise of a little common sense 
when a board is placed on the pile, and the thing is 
done. A yard man told me that every time he insisted 
that his men should do good jobs piling lumber. He 
said there was no excuse for them to do otherwise. If 
lumber was not well piled it was a case of inexcusable 
shiftlessness. That is the phrase he applies to it and 
I believe he is about right. Another yard man. talked 
in the same vein and said more than once he had asked 
a man to repile Jumber because the first time he made 
a bad job of it. He thought that when doing this he 
was doing a kindness to the man. He took it fer 
granted that when a young man came into his yard to 
work his object was to learn the business, and good 
piling was one of the first requisites. He did not want 
a man to leave his yard unqualified to hold a position 
elsewhere, and in many places he certainly could not 
hold a position unless he could put up a pile that pre- 
sented a neat appearance. 

I beticeve you would find that the opinions of these 
iwo yard men represent those of the best dealers of 
the country. With a salesman I was coming out of a 
yard that was not very slick, and his observation [ 
thought hit the nail on the head. “Say,” said he, “a 
yard of this kind makes me think of a man who feeds 
his soup on to his coat and vest front instead of into 
his mouth.” I think, now it is coming New Year’s, we 
will resolve to improve a trifle in this matter of piling. 
If we should try it for a month we might like the 
change so well that we would keep at it. If we make 
the resolution we will get our reward—possibly when 
we go calling. 

The Office Tickler. 

Many of you know what the tickler is. It is an of- 
fice device in which can be recorded anything you may 
want to remember at any particular date. Suppose, for 
instance, you have a note that will be due a month 
from today, a memorandum is made of that fact and 
that memorandum placed in the tickler. The object 
of the tickler is to assist you in remembering things. 
In some offices they would not like to keep house 
without it, they say. In these offices where it is used 
the bookkeeper, or some other, early every morning 
looks to see what has been deposited in the tickler to 
be attended to on that particular date, and then it is 
supposed he will attend to it. 

The tickler must be a good little machine, for at 
least a dozen yard men have told me it is, but a fault 
finder can bring several charges against it. For one I 
should say that this little tickler does not sufficiently 
tickle. It ought in some way to be constructed with 
claws of steel so arranged that when a man is disposed 
to pass by any order of business these claws would 
reach out, grab him and shake him in the air until he 
is ready to return to that business. In the past few 
years the tickler has several times been a source of dis- 
appointment to me. I have depended upon it and every 
time got left. That is no doubt an exceptional expe- 
rience, but it has been mine. 

Not many months ago I visited a somewhat noted man 
who is a student of woods. I wanted to get certain 
points from him which no doubt would benefit thou- 
sands of woodworkers, and he would most cheerfully 
contribute them. So he said. But just then he was 
very busy. Would it do if later he wrote me in detail? 
It would have to do, for he was the boss of the situa- 
tion. He was the man sought and not the man seek- 
ing, a distinction that makes a big difference at times. 





“T never fail at that particular time.” 


He was too busy to attend to the matter just then and 
I was too busy to stay there two or three weeks, there- 
fore it would have to do. He would place my card, with 
the necessary memorandum on the back of it, right in 
the tickler, and then he would be sure to attend to it. 
I hoped he would not neglect it, for I considered the 
information of great importance to the readers of the 
LLUMBERMAN. Neglect it! The very idea seemd to hurt 
his feelings. Days, weeks, months have passed; one 
season after another has rolled by, and the memory of 
that man has not been tickled so far as I have learned. 

On another occasion I made a trip of a good many 
miles to see one of the officials of a big trust. In this 
case, too, I was hunting for information that I thought 


would be of interest to the readers of these columns. I 
approached the place with a feeling akin to fear and 
trembling, for I expected that bull dogs and officers 
in plain clothes, with guns drawn, would guard the doors 
to keep cranks from going in and shooting somebody. 
It is thus we deceive ourselves. I walked into the office 
of the secretary as easily as I would into yours, and one 
of the big trust fellows was so familiar he asked me to 
have a cigar. Which I did. I never fail at that par- 
ticular time, no matter whether he is a trust man or 
common man. 

It would delight this man of the big trust to give me 
the information asked for, but it would require a little 
thinking and figuring to get at it. That very hour he 
had returned home from a business trip and I could see 
the condition of his desk! There surely was at least 
a peck basketful of correspondence on it. He would 
be obliged to ask me to wait a few days for the informa- 
tion desired. Of course I would wait. I could do noth- 
ing else. “I will register the reminder,” said he, and 
suiting the action to the word he deposited a card, with 
a few words scribbled on it, in the tickler. A chill 
swept up my spine, for I thought I knew my visit would 
be fruitless, and so it proved. From that day to this 


not a word have I ever heard from that man, and I 
never expect to hear from him. 
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“Lath and boards for fuel.” 
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at the time he fully expected to write me. He was 
courteous and sincere in manners. Had he not have 
wanted to give me the information asked for he would 
have made ao bones to have told me so, for every day 
he says a stout “no” to men who weigh pounds where 
I do not weigh ounces. But it was the measley tickler 
that cut me out. 

These are only two of several cases. Not long ago 
a yard man was to give me some information by mail, 
and dropped the memorandum into the tickler. “Now 
don’t,” said I, “for if you do the whole thing is a goner. 
I will bet you $4 that if that data remains in the tickler 
you'll not write me a word. Take it out and tear it up, 
and then I shall expect to hear from you.” I told him 
how the tickler had headed me off every time, and that 
except for the junk heap I would not give a nickel for 
a pile of them so large they would hide the sun at noon. 
With a laugh he said if that was the way I felt he would 
take it out, which he did, and right on time I heard 
from him. 

A Sort of Cursory View. 

It is said that all signs fail in dry weather and 
they may this time, but the yard men have gotten it 
into their heads that next season trade will be good. 
They had the same idea of trade for 1901. You may 
remember I told you last winter and spring that wher- 
ever I went the banner of hope floated from the ridge 
pole of the retail lumber office. They certainly hit it 
right that time. If ever one year more lumber was 
sold at retail than in 1901 I don’t believe any of us 
knew it. We made our wholesale friends hustle in an 
effort to keep us supplied with lumber and then they 
failed to keep up with the procession. When business 
plans are postponed on account of a shortage of help 
and a fear that the operations would drag because of a 
shortage of lumber, as many were postponed the past 
season, it makes a condition that perhaps not one of us 
remembers having seen before. 

I have been resting a little in Peaceful Valley, strik- 
ing a balance sheet for my farming operations for the 
past season, and the result makes me financially wince. 
I had a good crop of nothing but cats. I hope as a 
farmer Deacon Ewing has been more successful this 
year than I have. Still I know I have eclipsed Horace 
Greeley, for by his own admission he never raised milk 
for less than ten cents a quart. Other farmers in this 
section, however, seem to have won the smiles of Provi- 
dence, from the fact that this year they happened to live 
in the rain belt. The other day [ sat in George Smith’s 
office and a load of potatoes for a local grocer drove 
on to his scales. “How much do you get for them?” 
George asked. “Ninety cents,’ was the reply. 
That man next spring will be able to build a cow barn 
and paint it red. Corn, too, is bringing all kinds of 
prices. A farmer who until this year did not know 
where his interest money was coming from told me he 
had a big crop of corn and had just refused 55 cents 
for it. That man will be able to build a horse barn 
with a gilded weathercock on top of it. 

There are two opinions regarding the matter of crops 
and prices. There are those who say that small crops 
and high prices are as beneficial as large crops and 
lower prices. I think the man who looks at it that way 
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needs intellectually to be born again. The farmer to 
whom I pay $12 a ton for hay on which to winter my 
old black cow thinks it is a snap, but it makes me feel 
so poverty stricken that next spring I will not buy 
enough lumber to patch up my sidewalk. There are 
thousands of people who before they get through this 
winter, paying high prices for everything they eat ex- 
cepting sugar and flour, will feel like sneaking lath and 
boards for fuel from the yards of you fellows who do 
not believe in fencing them. For everybody, except the 
hoggish, to feel as well as possible an evenness in things 
is required. Few people can be happy on a forced emp- 
tiness of stomach. The degree of hilarity and nose in 
the air indulged in by those who possess beyond their 
needs is abnormal. Therefore I say, enough for every- 
body to eat and wear at moderate prices, and if any 
man does not think he can die without first becoming 
a millionaire let him live on forever, for all I care. 
The greatest good to the greatest number is the way 
one of the planks of my creed reads. 

The idea that prices of lumber went up only tem- 
porarily ought by this time, in polite language, to be 
busted. There were many, you know, who were of that 
way of thinking. There were yard men who thought that 
when they paid more than about $12 for 2x4 piece stuff 
laid down it was above the normal basis. They judged 
the future by the past, a kind of arithmetic that fools 
us. We do not know how many changes and combina- 
tions old nature has in store for us. These men ought 
to have learned a thing or two in the past two years. 
Then there were thousands of people who expected to 
build and put it off hoping that lumber would be lower. 
These people ought to have learned a thing or two, 
also. Offhand, whether it puts me in the soup or not, 
I am going to say you will not see any very cheap 
buildings go up in the next nine months, at least. The 
shacks on my farm were built at the lowest ebb of 

rices, for which I am as thankful as the farmer is 
that he can sell me hay for $12 a ton out here in a 
country where ordinarily it goes for about $4.50. 
Somehow the best of us are selfish. 

The fear they may not be able to get lumber next 
spring to meet the demands of their trade is bothering 
more than one yard man. It doesn’t have to be much 
of an order that is refused in the Mississippi valley and 
adjacent markets. They are evidently trying to piece 
out so their assortments will last as long as possible, 
which at this time of year do not look like any surplus 
of lumber next spring in that direction. And whether 
there is a surplus or not, what we all ought to know 
is what controls prices largely. Supply and demand 
are the “it” of it every time. Last summer when in 
the Indiana gas belt I saw acres of fruit jars and knew 
that the drouth was cutting short the fruit and vegeta- 
ble crops. I said to a yard man in Marion | would 
bet him the peanuts that the fruit jar combine would 
not last six months; and a month ago you probably 
read it had gone to’ pieces. An immense output and a 
light demand were the condition, and a good deal bigger 
man than I am might have known the result. But when 
the supply is light and the demand heavy is when the 
man who owns the goods has the bulge on us. 
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(Continued from Front Page.) 
ing hub and spoke factories, wheel factories, carriage 
factory, churn manufacturing factory, sash and door 
factory ete. It has, however, but one lumber yard, 
something a little unusual in a town of that size. But 
as long as that lumber yard is run by Mr. Wilson the 
community will not seriously feel the need of another 
one. He aims to carry a well rounded, well kept stock 
of lumber materials such as are needed in a community 
of that size, and he makes it an especial point never 
to disappoint a customer if it possibly can be avoided 
in any business engagement which he makes. The Wil- 
son yard at Wapakoneta has, we believe, never been 
held up before the eyes of the world as a model lum- 
ber yard, nor have the Wilson set of lumber books 
heretofore been mentioned in public print as something 
especially to be commended to other retail lumbermen, 
some of whom seem to think they have accomplished all 
that is to be accomplished in that direction if their books 
tell them the amount of money owing to them and the 
amount which they owe. It may be worth while, however, 
to mention in this connection something which was confi- 
dentially whispered to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN not 
long since by one who knows Mr. Wilson intimately: “He 
had a fire down there one time,” said this man, “and one 
of the insurance adjusters told me afterwards that he 
never had before had a loss which was so easily settled. 
‘There are my books, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Wilson, ‘and 
there in the yard is the stock that I have left.’ His 
books showed exactly the stock he had on hand of every 
sort. It was merely a detail of bookkeeping with him.” 

In this detail, perhaps, a large factor was Mr. Wil- 
son’s experience of fourteen years as a bank clerk, to- 
gether with an experience of six years in his father’s 
office as county auditor; but this is merely a sugges- 
tion of the thorough, painstaking, systematic way in 
which Mr. Wilson accomplishes the tasks which fall 
to his hands to do. 

In an interview with a representative of the AmERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN near the beginning of his last presi- 
dential term Mr. Wilson said: “Our main efforts this 
year will be directed toward getting back into the asso- 
ciation the old members and of course as many new ones 
as we can. We shall also endeavor to get as many 
honorary members as possible and bring reciprocity to 


our members. I have considerable of the spirit of com- 
promise in my makeup and my influence shall always 
tend in that direction in the settlement of all claims, 
and I think the primary object of our association is 
not to collect money from the wholesale trade but to 
make friends of them. We shall endeavor to keep them 
as well informed as possible regarding the objects and 
principles of our association and within a very short 
time a revised copy of our constitution and by-laws 
up to date will be mailed to the wholesalers doing 
business in our territory together with a list of all 
our members in good standing. I also consider a good 
trade journal to be as essential to a man’s success in 
business as a part of his cash capital. Knowing that 
some dealers are indifferent in this line I never lose 
an opportunity to impress upon them the great advan- 
tages to be derived from being a subscriber and a 
reader of some good lumber journal, such as the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.” 

This was but a brief and modest forecast of the 
things which he hoped to do during the year. It is 
far enough along in the term to see that very much 
has been accomplished along this line. This work has 
been especially effective in the getting in of new mem- 
bers and the settling of local disputes which have been 
a source of much trouble. In Columbus, Ohio, as one 
instance, the association had but two members in good 
standing at the beginning of the year; now all four- 
teen of the dealers in that town are members. of the 
association and the same thing is true in at least dozens 
of other instances. The Union association is making 
very effective use of the local association principle, 
which has proved such a source of strength in the ter- 
ritory of the Northwestern Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

There is much more that might be said of the Union 
association and of its officers did space permit. The 
story must, however, be discontinued here to be taken 
up again in the full report of the next annual meet- 
ing of the association, which will be held in Cincinnati, 
January 28-30, and for which preparations are already 
under way, both by the officers in arranging the busi- 
ness program and by Cincinnati lumbermen in the en- 
tertainment of their visiting brethren. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has always fully told the story of the 
doings of the Union association and at most of its meet- 
ings has been the sole lumber paper personally repre- 
sented. The LUMBERMAN therefore feels an exclusive 
personal pride in this branch of its large lumber family 
and takes pleasure in noting how nobly it is swinging 
into step with the most advanced conceptions of retail 
association work under the leadership of its present 
executive. 





Association News. 


NEXT MONTH’S EXCURSION OF INDIANA RE- 
TAILERS. 


The members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana were so thoroughly well pleased with 
the success attending their trip to Cuba last year that 
the transportation committee, composed of W. H. Win- 
nie, president of the association; George L. Thompson, 
John Montano, B. C. Smith and R. K. Willman, sec- 
retary, has issued an elaborately printed and illumin- 
ated circular, giving the prospectus of the trip to be 
taken by the association next month, which will cover 
practically the same territory as the trip taken last 
January. 

The excursion will leave Indianapolis, Ind., Wednes- 
day, January 22, at 8:30 p. m. It will go over the 
Pennsylvania line to Louisville, over the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad to River Junction, Fla., by way of 
Nashville, Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., Pen- 
sacola, and Du Funiak Springs, Fla., thence over the 
Plant System to Tampa and Port Tampa. At Port 
Tampa the party will take the Peninsula & Occidental 
Steamship Company’s special steamer, chartered for 
the private use of the travelers, which will convey them 
to Key West, Havana and Nassau, New Providence, the 
chief city of the Bahamas. Coming back to Florida, 
it will proceed by way of the Plant System’ to Savan- 
nah and Charleston, 8S. C., attending the South Caro- 
lina, Interstate & West Indian Exposition at the 
latter city. It will then go through the states of 
Georgia, South and North Carolina and Tennessee, by 
way of the Southern railway, making short stops at 
Columbia, Asheville & Knoxville, and then by way of 
the Louisville & Nashville to Louisville and Indian- 
apolis. The trip will traverse ten different states 
and will cover 4,000 miles, inclusive of a sea voyage of 
fully 1,000 miles. The cost is so reasonable that it 
hardly seems as if any member can afford to be without 
it, as the entire charge, including Pullman berth on 
the railroad, meals and berths on the steamers and 
railroad fare, will be $116 for the round trip. Further 
particulars will be gladly furnished by R. ¥. Willman, 
secretary of the association, Hartford City, Ind., or by 
any member of the committee. 








THE M., K. & O. ANNUAL. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10.—James Costello, Milo R. 
Harris, A. A. White and J. H. Foresman, directors of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, and members of the association entertain- 
ment committee; also Director J. E. Evans, Treasurer 
George D. Hope and Secretary Gorsuch, held a confer- 
ence with a representation of the wholesale dealers of 
Kansas City at the Hoo-Hoo Club room on Monday 
afternoon. It was decided at this conference that it 
would be advisable for the association and the Kansas 
City wholesalers to act in conjunction in preparing for 


the entertainment of the lumber dealers who will attend 
the fourteenth annual of the association. The whole- 
salers at the meeting appointed as their committee on 
entertainment I. H. Fetty, Harry Kilpatrick and Joe 
Anson. This committee has already entered on its 
duties and will make rapid progress toward perfecting 
the arrangements for a fine series of entertainments in 
conjunction with the coming meeting. 

The December bulletin of the association, which has 
been delayed for some time until all arrangements for 
the proposed excursion to Washington City could be 
completed, is now in press and will be mailed to all 
members this week. This bulletin will give as much 
information as is possible at this time in reference to 
the coming annual, and will contain a complete pros- 
pectus of the excursion, naming rates, route etc. The 
rate named will afford the members an opportunity to 
visit Washington for considerably less money than any 
rate ever before made out of Kansas City, and it is 
expected that this will be one of the most successful 
and enjoyable excursions ever given by this association. 

For the excursion the bulletin gives the following 
itinerary: 

Leave Kansas City, January 20, over the Missouri Pacific 
railway to St. Louis. From St. Louis to Cincinnati over 
the Big Four system. From Cincinnati fo Washington over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio road, which traverses some of the 
finest mountain scenic country of the Alleghenies. The time 
going will consume two days, which will allow a stopover 
at Cincinnati for a few hours. The trip returning will con- 
sume two days, allowing for a stopover of a few hours at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., or at some other point of 
interest, thus breaking the monotony of what would other- 
wise be a rather long, continuous ride. 

The party will remain in Washington six days, making 
the total time of trip from Kansas City six days. Six days 
are given for stay at destination for the purpose of allow- 
ing our excursionists to see Washington thoroughly, or to 
run up to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York for a day 
or two if they so desire, or to visit some of the historie 
spots of Virginia, many of which are within a short distance 
of Washington. * * * ‘ 

In order for this excursion to be given applications must 
be received from not less than 225 people. It is thought 
that this number can easily be secured, and that the diffi- 
culty will be in taking care of all applicants, rather than 
in securing the requisite number, and it may be stated here 
that applications will be filed as received and first choice 
of reservations will be given to the first applicants. 

The excursion will be a Pullman car trip, the cars being 
chartered for the entire time, and excursionists need not 
go to hotels for lodging while at Washington unless they 
so desire. It will be confined first to members of this asso- 
ciation and their wives; second, to members of sister asso- 
ciations if they can be accommodated; third, and only in 
case there is ample room, to a few intimate friends of mem- 
bers, not engaged in the lumber business. It will be defi- 
nitely understood that no application for a place on this 
trip will be considered when coming from a lumber dealer 
not a member of an association. 

The entire cost of transportation and use of berth during 
the trip, including time at Washington (this does not include 
meals), is as follows: Upper berths, one person only to a 
berth, $30; lower berths, two persons to a berth. $hb. 
Lower berths will be held for members accompanied by 
their wives. ’ ‘ 

All applications must be accompanied by draft covering 
cost of transportation and berth, as above stated. 

All applications must be sent to Harry A. Gorsuch, secre- 
tary, 302 Postal building, Kansas City, Mo., and all drafts 
payable to him. 

All applications must be in the hands of Secretary Gorsuch 
on or before January 15, 1902, as it is of the greatest im- 
portance that we know, not later than the above date, just 
how many will take this trip, and make preparations. ac- 
cordingly. 

Stops for meals will be made at large towns or cities, so 
that our party can be assured of good service in this regard. 


Should sufficient applications be received by January 
1 to presage a successful excursion in point of numbers, 
a special committee will go to Washington early next 
month to conclude the necessary arrangements and to se- 
cure special rates for those who may wish to make side 
trips to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York or points in 
Virginia. 

PREPARING FOR THE UNION ASSOCIATION. 

CINCINNATI, Ont0, Dec. 10.—In addition to prepara- 
tions under way by the Lumbermen’s Club, the Pine Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association met at the Grand hotel last Fri- 
day and discussed the program for entertainment of the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers, which is to meet 
at the Grand hotel January 28-30 and is expected to 
bring 600 delegates. Adequate measures are being taken 
in anticipation of the occasion. The local concerns 
represented at the meeting were J. L. & N. L. Pierson, 
Enterprise Lumber Company, W. E. Townley & Co., 
Henry Meyer, Samuel Johnson, Schwartz Bros., J. P. 
Doppes & Co., Charles Ferris, Linwood Lumber Com- 


pany, George Utter, Dexter Lumber Company and oth- 
ers. . 








MEETING OF THE RETAIL COAL DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Frank E. Lukens, secretary of the Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association of Illinois & Wisconsin, under instruc- 
tions of R. C. Brown, president, has issued the follow- 
ing announcement: 


You are hereby officially notified that a semi-annual meeting 
will be held in Arcade hall of the Plankinton hotel, Milwau- 
kee, December 19, to be called to order promptly at 11 a. m. 

This will be the third semi-annual meeting held at Mil- 
waukee and all members who can_possibly get away are 
expected to attend. Interesting and instructive papers will 
ho read by members of the association, which will more than 
repay you for the time and expense incurred. The Milwaukee 
wholesalers will entertain the visiting members with a ban- 
quet at 2 p. m. or immediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting. 

Our association is on the “up grade”’ and the way to keep 
it there is to meet as often as practicable, consider and dis- 
euss matters of importance to the association and its mem- 
bers and combine business and pleasure in the greatest degree 
n-asible. It is hoped a large number may be in attendance 
and in this way proper appreciation shown the Milwaukee 
v holesalers for their hospitality. 

Every member is especially requested to invite some dealer 
to attend who is not now a member of our association, but 
in doing so please advise the secretary, with the party’s name 
and address, and also if they will attend. 

Please advise the secretary upon the enclosed tal card 
as soon ag possible as to the number that may be expected 
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from your firm. The president and executive committee — 
cially request your presence and desire that you consider this 
a personal invitation to meet with us at Milwaukee. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIANS IN SESSION. 


PirtsBpurG, Pa., Dec. 10.—The Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania met on Fri- 
day night at the Seventh avenue hotel. A large num- 
ber of the membership were present, including repre- 
sentatives from Green, Washington, Fayette, Allegheny 
and Westmoreland counties. The object of the meeting 
was to discuss present and prospective trade conditions 
and the proposed consolidation of the retail dealers in 
western Pennsylvania. Among the lumber firms repre- 
sented were: 

John Husband & Bro., Mount Pleasant. 

Eggers & Graham, Belle Vernon. 

J. W. Ruth & Son, Scottdale. 

Walton Lumber Company, Charleroi. 

Calhoun Lumber Company, Connellsville. 

Donora Lumber Company, Donora. 

Wilson Lumber Company, Donora. 

James Patterson Lumber Company, Donora. 

Monessen Lumber Company, Scottdale. 

Bellerman Saw & Planing Mill Company, Scottdale. 

Broadway Planing Mill Company, Scottdale. 

South Connellsville Lumber Company, Connellsville. 

Fayette Lumber Company, Connellsville. 

It is not expected that the proposed consolidation will 
be consummated for some time, as many of the mem- 
bers do not recognize the feasibility of the idea. The 
officers of the association are: C. F. Eggers, Belle Ver- 
non, president; J. C. Munson, Connellsville, secretary ; 
S. M. Graham, Belle Vernon, treasurer, 





SAWN TIMBER MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZED. 

Pensacota, Fria., Dec. 9.—The Sawn Timber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which had its birth at Brewton, 
Ala., on November 20, when a temporary organization 
was had, held its second meeting in the parlors of the 
Merchants hotel, of this city, on December 5. The 
manufacturers represented at the meeting were: Hub- 
bard Bros., of Mobile; J. M. Saunders; M. Lindsey; 
Cedar Creek Lumber Company; Blackshear-Miller Lum- 
ber Company; Shoal Creek Lumber Company; Horse- 
shoe Lumber Company; Hand Lumber Company; Mc- 


Clure & Grenamayer; J. A. Presswood; Geneva Mill 
Company; A. M. Amos; McMillan Mill Company; Berry 
Lumber Company; Bear Creek Lumber Company; C. W. 
Zimmerman & Co.; Peeples & Parker; Blow & Me- 
Gowan; Bonifay Bros. and Foshee Bros. and the export- 
ing merchants who were invited to address the associ- 
ation. 

The principal business to come before the association 
was the forming of the permanent organization, the 
hearing from the exporting merchants and the election 
of a president, vice president and board of directors. 
T. R. Miller, of the Cedar Creek Mill Company, was 
elected president, E. L. Moore, of the Horseshoe Lumber 
Company, was elected vice president and the board of 
directors chosen were the president and vice president; 
C. L. Wiggins, of the McMillan Mill Company; E. M. 
Lovelace and J. J. Blackshear, of the Blackshear 
Miller Lumber Company; C. W. Zimmerman, of C. W. 
Zimmerman & Co., and J. H. Fuller, of the Shoal Creek 
Lumber Company. ‘The appointment of a secretary 
was left in the hands of the board of directors. Brew- 
ton, Ala., was decided upon as the headquarters for the 
association. 

The object of the association is to improve the price 
of sawn timber, which it hopes to be able to regulate, 
first, by curtailing the output and, second, by obligat- 
ing the organization to hold its timber for a minimum 
basis price which is to be established by the board of 
directors. At the meeting held at Brewton this basis 
was for the time fixed on a 15-cent basis price and the 
members obligated themselves not to sell any timber 
then held for less than this basis until the meeting 
just held here should have arrived at a permanent 
minimum price. The board of directors has decided 
that for the year 1902 the cut of sawn timber, based on 
the individual capacity of the mills, shall be reduced 
60 percent. The minimum basis price, has not yet been 
established but from a canvass of the board of directors 
it was thought that it will be 14 cents or better. 

It was decided that the next meeting place of the 
association should be Mobile and it is hoped that all 
the sawn timber manufacturers of that district will be 
present and add their sanction and help to the asso- 
ciation. 





MICHIGAN DEALERS AT DINNER. 





The Saginaw Association’s Twelfth Annual Feast—A Happy Combination of Food and Oratory 
—Addresses Contrasting Old Conditions and the New. 





Saginaw, Micu., Dee. 10.—The Saginaw Lumber 
Dealtrs’ Association gave its twelfth annual dinner at 
the East Saginaw Club this evening. This annual din- 
ner is one of the landmarks of the association, and the 
event tonight was one of the best of the series, although 
several members were unavoidably absent. Covers 
were laid for thirty-two and the table was finely and 
profusely decorated, while the menu was a gem in 
construction, 

Just prior to the dinner a business meeting of the 
association was held and the following were elected 
officers of the association for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, F. E. Parker; first vice president, James Cooper ; 
second vice president, Henry Quinn; treasurer, L. C. 
Slade; secretary, John Miller; directors, W. B. Mer- 
shon, G. H. Boyd, 8. L. Eastman, R. H. Roys. 

President Parker, of the “Big Four,” as the Mershon, 
Schuette, Parker & Co. combine is styled, presided grace- 
fully at the board as toastmaster. 

L. C. Slade, a former president, told what his experi- 
ence had been with the association. 


He said that it hardly seemed to him that he had attended 
twelve annual dinners of the association, but he was con- 
scious that each and every one had been a source of enjoy- 
ment, the social feature being mixed in with the dry details 
of business with excellent results. The past year had been 
& prosperous one in the lumber business, and it pleased 
him that some were left to enjoy it. This market as a pro- 
ducing point has passed into history for the most part, but 
there is a territory tributary to the Saginaw valley which 
will furnish the boards that will make Saginaw a distribut- 
ing point for many years. He could name only ene saw 
mill on the river that would manufacture white pine exclu- 
sively next year, but Saginaw valley dealers are getting lum- 
= _—_ all points on the lakes which are manufacturing 
points. 


G. H. Boyd, retiring president, spoke briefly on the 
association and its accomplishments. He did not pre- 
sent any statistics, as he said in some way the secretary 
had been lost in the shuffle. Mr. Boyd is a member of 
the lumber firm of Booth & Boyd, one of the active con- 
cerns left, and one that is doing a very satisfactory 
business, 

Uncle John Estabrook, one of the pioneer lumber 
manufacturers and dealers in the Saginaw valley, who 
has spent more than fifty years here and who is passing 
the evening of his useful career in quiet, and whose 
health was drunk standing, said in response to the call 
of the president that he is not now in the lumber trade, 
but his long associations with the lumbermen of the 
valley made him feel at home here and he meant to stay 
as long as he could. 


He bought timber here fifty years ago, stock that any 
méin present would go 100 miles to see nowadays. He 
no ed one lot of clear lumber that he purchased—1,000,000 
feet Cass river stock that would run two logs to the 1,000 
feet of manufactured lumber, for which he paid $8 and $15. 
No such lumber could be found in Michigan today. He 
had paid $10 a thousand freight on pine lumber to Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, and in 1852 he compiled the first statistics 
of the lumber industry of the Saginaw valley for the Detroit 
Advertiser. He said that when boats became scarce and 
. € matter of moving the manufactured lumber to market 
aeonme of much moment, J. 8. Noyes, of Buffalo, conceived 

e idea of having steam craft tow barges and schooners, 
pe the first steam barge to tow consorts out of the river 
oaded with lumber was the J. B. Estabrook. When he re- 
membered the rise of the lumber industry on this river to 


over 1,000,000,000 feet produced in 1882, and that only 
one mill is now devoted solely to the manufacture of white 
pine, it made him feel as if his friends, the saw mills, had 
deserted him. In 1860 he bought lumber of D. W. Rust at 
$2.50, $5, $12 and $18 that would be worth today more 
than $35 straight, if it could be found. 


John T. Winship, of the Saginaw Evening News, was 
called on to tell what he knew of the lumber business. 


He said that he had masqueraded as a lumberman once 
for a whole week, visiting the northwest with a party of Sag- 
inaw valley lumbermen, and saw his name in a Duluth news- 
paper, third on the list, as one of the visiting millionaire 
lumbermen from Michigan. He spoke of the tariff and its 
effect on the lumber industry of the valley, and referred to 
other products which are taking the place of lumber and 
which will add to the name and fame of the Saginaw val- 
ley from vow on forever; that the decrease in any specific 
industry will be but an incident in the march of progress. 

Charles Reynick, of the Allington-Curtis Company, 
did not wish to be classed as an old-timer, but he was 
in Saginaw when the idea of forming a lumber associa- 
tion was first broached, and gave an amusing sketch of 
the visit of the Ohio dealers to the valley in the ’80s. 
Those who are familiar with the natural gifts of Mr. 
Reynick as an after dinner talker will willingly agree 
that no pen or ink sketch could do him justice. His 
remarks were received with tumultuous applause. From 
the bills rendered him for lumber furnished the last 
season in making some repairs to his own domicile he 
concluded that the pioneer lumbermen would be sorry 
they quit the business years ago if they could see the 
prices of today. 

D. W. Briggs, of the Briggs & Cooper Company, told 
of the associations of the banker and lumberman, in 
both of which roles he has figured conspicuously. 


He began life as a tally boy for the Eddys, and had wit- 
nessed the rise and decline of the empire of the white pine 
king. Referring to the banking business, he told of the 
modest interest charge of 1% percent a month of the 
pioneer bankers to the comparatively low rates of the pres- 
ent time. He referred to the expansion of the industries of 
the valley, which instead of being confined solely to lumber 
and salt now included coal, sugar, glass and varied other 
products, all of which had been evolved from a_ period 
when lumber, fever and ague and mosquitoes were the chief 
products. 


R. H. Roys, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, 
spoke of the changing conditions of the lumber industry 
and said that the limit of white pine was being reached 
in some parts of Canada, and the lumbermen over there 
are looking forward to the time when they will have 
to reach out for limits. Speaking of the condition of 
the trade in Canada, he said he did not know of a single 
round lot of white pine unsold in the Georgian bay 
district. Continuing, he gave some facts regarding the 
industry, as follows: 


Rapidly Michigan is losing her pine timber and the lumber 
buyer once familiar in the lobbies of our hotels is rarely seen 
there now. The more than 100 saw mills, turning out hun- 
dreds of millions of pine lumber every season on the river, 
have dwindled until they can almost be counted by the 
fingers on your two hands. Our lumbermen are obliged to 
follow the pine trees or drop out of their chosen avocation in 
this locality. The yard men, instead of picking up what 
boards they want for an assortment in the near vicinity, are 
obliged to skirt the shores of Lake Superior or Georgian bay 
to supply the wants of their customers, and instead of load- 
ing lighters are chartering vessels to bring the lumber to a 
market once the immediate center of the greatest pine lum- 


bering district in the world. The puffing of the bay and 
river tugs towing rafts of pine from the Tittabawassee, the 
Tobacco, the Chippewa and Pine, the Rifle and Au Gres, is 
rarely heard. The great lake tugs, with their tremendous 
rafts from Canadian shores, are a thing of the past, so far 
as Michigar mills are concerned, and the enterprising com- 
panies who kept them employed here have transferred their 
energies to distant locations, where, under different condi- 
tions, the work goes bravely on, felling the trees, manufac- 
turing the logs, sawing them into lumber and marketing the 
finished product. 

The men who first learned to lumber on the Coldwater, on 
the Salt and on the Cedar rivers and contended with low 
banks, shallow flats and sandy bars in the spring drives, 
are up —— a different proposition amid the rocks and 
hills of the Georgian bay country, where the rivers ar 
lakes and the water follows a long level to suddenly fall off 
in a series of rapids and chutes, until another long level of 
smooth water is reached, which is repeated until the end is 
reached in Georgian bay, so different from the tay of Sagt- 
naw. ‘The one with bold, uneven shores, where the water 
many times is deep enough close to the land to allow a 
steamer loaded with suppiies to pe ee her cargo on the 
rocks with a long gang-plank instead of a dock; the other 
low, sometimes marshy shorts, receding gradually from the 
water’s edge, and the water in places so shallow that a man 
might wade out half a mile and still not be over his depth; 
where I have seen loose logs from the lake raft aground 
many rods from the beach. The shanty men, too, who in for- 
mer times gathered in the little hoteis on Frankliu, ‘fiiden 
and Tuscola streets, here, and on Water, Saginaw and other 
street, in Bay City, ready to go up the Michigan Central or 
the Flint & Pere Marquette railroad to the lumbering camps, 
and when a message to Colonel Bowers would result in a 
crew being assembled on short notice, ready for the entire 
winter’s campaign. But now the Georgian bay lumberman 
sends a man clear down the Ottawa river to Ottawa itself, 
hundreds of miles, and when he comes up with the crew men 
are so scarce that our foreman reported the compauy saved 
nearly half the railroad fares by having the younger fellows 
sit on the old men’s laps, working them through on half fare. 
After viewing one motley collection of gray beards aud whis- 
kerless faces, in disgust he ejaculated, “Great Scott! We rob 
the cradle and the grave.” 

The old state of Mainers, who wisely accumulated stump- 
age in the early ’60s at good prices on the tributaries of the 
Saginaw, kept lumbering at a moderate profit, and in time 
were obliged to pay what seemed exorbitant stumpage to the 
speculators, who held their pine for an investment and made 
as much or more than the active operator who whittled out a 
slender profit from their recent purchases, when it seemed 
next to impossible to accomplish this result. I was informed 
by a Michigan lumberman, not many moons ago, sitting in an 
office little more thar a stone’s throw from the East Saginaw 
Club house, that he seriously entertained the proposition of 
buying a large quantity of pine from an estate which still 
owns a good round lot of choice timber at a price approximat- 
ing $17 stumpage. 

Verily the end is not far off, for who would not part with 
the growing trees at such a price, and how long could the 
operator afford to let them stand and “eat their heads off,” 
as it were, in interest and taxes? : 

A little over a decade ago the lumberman could go out and 
buy stumpage on the Spanish tributary streams for $1 a 
thousand and frequently pieces were snapped up at less than 
that price. In contrast, notice the prices obtained by the 
Ontario government in September last, when rtions of 
townships back of the “Canadian Soo” brought $10 stumpage, 
according to the reports of some of the timber cruisers. One 
man whom we sent to make an examination reported good 
timber, but he thought it would have to be lumbered by bal- 
loon, the hills were so high, the creeks so smal! and the tim- 
ber so scattering. 

I cannot refrain from speaking, while passing, about the 
wise system pursued by the Canadian government in hand- 
ling their timber, as compared to that of our own, where 
the government obtained only $1.25 an acre for land and 
timber. They put up the timber separate from the land, at 
auction, the highest bidder obtains a license to cut whenever 
he chooses, but when the timber is cut he is obliged to pay 
the Canadian government $1 a thousand for the stumpage, 
or even more. In the sale of 1892 the province of Ontario 
realized $2,250,000 from the timber offered and still kept the 
land, such as It was. The men who measure the logs are 
licensed scalers by the Canadian government. 

That country on Georgian bay is not all timber, either. 
What has been a region of white pine from the French river 
south to Lake Simcoe is nearly exhausted and I have noticed 
the diminution of logs produced, from year to year, recently 
and can plainly see the end in sight and not far distant, The 
Maganetawan, the Nascontiyong, the Shawanaga, the Seguin 
and Moon rivers, that have been great producers in times 
past, are sending out few or no logs at the present time, and 
by the close of 1905 they will be producing about the same 
as the tributaries of the Saginaw are now. All the govern- 
ment pine in the Parry sound district has been disposed of 
long ago and what Ontario has left is far to the north and 
west, where instead of the green bush of the Muskoka region 
one finds whole townships of “Brule” or burned and with only 
patches of pine remaining. One singular thing about this 
rocky territory is that fires must have swept it for centuries, 
for on a winter road we were making some years ago the 
woodsman with me kicked out of the mossy ground frag- 
ments of charcoal, and looking at the pine trees evident! 
over 100 years old, that we were cutting on the same ground, 
a country must have been swept by fires long before 
our day. 

Last February I noticed trees blazed by the Ontario gov- 
ernment suveyors in 1870. Over 100,000,000 burned since, as 
much burned as stands today. 

I was talking with an old lumberman recently about the 
mills that have disappeared from the river in recent 
years, and we could remember them by the score, either 
burned, moved away or out of commission; and in passing I 
will speak of the old Crow island mill which has been saw- 
ing pine since away back in the 50s or ’60s and up to date 
has cut over 6,000,000 feet. A new mill frame can now be 
seen from the decks of passing boats as they go down the 
Detroit river, in the village of Sandwich, a settlement that 
dates back to time when Detroit itself was first settled, 
and the inside fixings of the Crow island mill I hope will soon 

placed in that new mill frame and early another season 
the descendants of those early French settlers of Sandwich 
will hear the buzz of saw mill machinery making lumber in 
the sleepy old town. 


C. 8. Bliss said that he had listened with a touch of 
sadness to the recital of the rise and decline of the 
white pine industry. He is just now manufacturing 
hardwood and hemlock and was frozen in last Thursday 
with 8,000 pieces to carry over, after running his mill 
day and night during the season. Hemlock was not in 
it with white pine, prices being about $1 lower than in 
1899, but in view of decreased stocks and general pros- 
perity, as well as the activity in the building trades, 
the conditions of hemlock ought to improve, and he 
believed that prices would be better next year. 

Charles Nelson, of Bliss & Van Auken; James Cooper, 
of the Briggs & Cooper Lumber Company; E. C. Mer- 
shon and E. D. Cowles all responded briefly and happily 
to calls from the presiding officer, and after a vote of 
thanks unanimously adopted being tendered to the offi- 
cers of the East Saginaw Club for hospitality extended 
to the association the twelfth annual dinner passed into 
history. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





The Recent Price Advances well Received—Woodsmen’s Wages Lessening—The End of Black 
River Lumbering in Sight—A Prosperous Year in Saginaw—Healthy Expan- 
sion of a New Combination—Trade in Ohio Centers. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 11.—Conditions in the 
white pine lumber trade continue very satisfactory. 
The advance put in effect last week has been well re- 
ceived in all quarters, largely because it was expected 
but also because it represented actual conditions well 
known in the trade. Trade continues active with manu- 
facturers; the full price list is in effect and has gen- 
erally been sent out to retailers. In territory below 
Minneapolis a number of manufacturers have put ad- 
vances in effect in excess of those called for by the 
new list. In other words they have put in effect new 
lists under the date of December 3, which represent 
in some cases an advance of 50 cents a thousand over 
those recommended by the price list committee. In 
local and northern territory the new list prices have 
been adopted by every manufacturer and have been 
promulgated to the trade. 

The advances put in effect last week by the price list 
committee were within conservative limits. They 
amounted to 59 cents a thousand on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
dimensions; $1 on 12-inch No. 1 and No, 2 boards; $1 
a thousand on selects; 50 cents a thousand on fencing; 
50 cents a thousand on lath and $1 a thousand on 
siding in the best grades. ‘This practically covers all 
of the advances of importance. At points below Minne- 
apolis where advances have been made above these 
prices by individual manufacturers No. 1 and 2 boards 
and selects have come in for the most attention, gen- 
erally being advanced about 50 cents a thousand over 
list prices of December 3. 

It is very evident from these conditions that the 
market is in a strong position at the present writing, 
and if present conditions continue it would not be 
surprising if the views of the manufacturers in the 
southern part of the white pine district were met by a 
further change in list prices. 

A general survey of the northwest at this time makes 
the outlook for white pine lumber as encouraging as 
it has been any time this year. Farmers in North 
Dakota have been enabled to save their entire flax 


crop and are preparing to add many buildings to those 
on their farms in the spring; the recent advance in 
wheat, oats and corn has affected every portion of the 


northwest; hogs and stock are on an unusually high 
basis and are showing strong tendencies from which 
the farmer and the producer in this section derive the 
benefit, and all other farm products are very high in 
proportion to the prices that prevailed 4 year ago. 
Compared with the advance in the long list of prod- 
ucts raised in the northwest, the total advances in 
white pine lumber this year are a minor consideration 
and do not form a factor. In other words the purchas- 
ing power of the entire northwest has been increased 
to a remarkable extent, while comparatively few descrip- 
tions of lumber have been raised, and these advances 
in lumber have been only of the minimum amount. 
The farmer of the northwest is better able to pay $5 a 
thousand more for lumber than the list price a year ago, 
and consumption throughout the remainder of this 
month and the early spring will unquestionably be of 
good proportions and in such quantities that the fear of 
a lumber famine may be realized to an important extent. 


New Lumber Company Formed. 

On Thursday of last week T. M. Partridge and H. F. 
Partridge, well known travelers in the employ of the 
srainerd Lumber Company, announced that with the 
first of the year they would engage in business for 
themselves. They have formed the T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Company and will ‘have offices in the Lumber 
Exchange in this city. It is understood that the new 
company is strong financially and it is well known 
that both members of the firm are hustlers after busi- 
ness. They will undoubtedly build up a large and 
satisfactory concern. All descriptions of lumber will 
be handled, but a specialty will be made of fir and 
coast cedar products. T. M. Partridge has already left 
for the Pacific coast, where he will form connections 
for the new firm. 

At present the Brainerd Lumber Company has no 
intention of filling the places made vacant by the resig- 
nation of these two gentlemen, and it may be some 
months before their successors will be selected. 

Heavy Demand for Storm Sash. 

_ Regarding the rather heavy demand for storm sash 
in this market C. H. Lee, traveler for Smith & Wyman, 
in this city. says: 

_ I have sold more storm sash this fall than ever before. I 
find that dealers were not prepared for a heavy trade, but 
were holding off their orders in the hope that prices might 
decline. With the first few days of cold weather the demand 
was heavy and they were forced to send in orders for earlv 
shipment. It was thought that owing to the fact that no 
snow had fallen up to the 1st of December the trade this year 
would be small. This does not seem to have been the case, 
however, as our factory is now rushed with orders and we 
have been compelled to work at full capacity in order to get 
out the goods fast enough. 


Minor Mention. 

E. B. Chinn, with the Raleigh-Chinn Company, deal- 
ers in lumber and timber lands at Seattle, Wash., was 
in Minneapolis the latter part of last week calling upon 
friends. He was on his way to Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
where he formerly lived and where his father for many 
years prior to his death was the secretary of the 
Chippewa Logging Company, 


George Wall, general manager of the St. Hilaire 
Lumber Company, Crookston, Minn., was in the city 
recently on business, 

LL. . Royce, superintendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., was in the city 
this week for a short time. He is now at Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., visiting relatives and friends. 

George Sloan, manager of the C. M. Youmans Lum- 
ber Company, Winona, Minn., was in the city this week 
looking after stock. 

A. kk. Whitmore, the well known Minneapolis lumber- 
man, is now at his mill at Deer River, Minn., looking 
after business matters, 

Mr. Carlson, of the firm of Akerson & Carlson, Bris- 
tol, 8. D., was in the city making purchases for a new 
yard which has recently been opened at that place. 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, representative of the Amery 
Lumber Company, will leave the city next week for 
an extended trip in the east and south. He expects to 
be gone until the latter part of January. 

G. S. Welshans, of the St. Croix Lumber Company, 
St. Croix, Wis., spent a short time in the city this week 
looking after business matters. 

W. J. Miller, buyer for George A. Hoagland, Omaha, 
Neb., was in the city this week making purchases of 
white pine. He has recently returned from a trip to 
the head of the’ lakes, where he purchased largely of 
cedar stock, 

Fr, N. Jaynes, of the Hobe-Jaynes Lumber Company, 
expects to leave the city this week for a business trip 
to the head of the lakes. While in the north he will 
close a contract for about 6,000,000 feet of white pine 
for which he has been negotiating. 

J. C. Tanberg, of Tanberg Bros., Spring Valley, Wis., 
was in the city recently looking for red cedar. 

R. J. Menz, manager of the west coast business for 
the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, will leave the city 
shortly in company with his wife for a three weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific coast. 

A. C. Bratnober, of Waterloo, Iowa, passed through 
the city last week on his way to the west coast, where 
he will look after his lumber interests in connection 
with the Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company. 

L. L. Hill, of Page & Hill,. Northwood, Iowa, has 
taken a position as traveler for the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company and will hereafter call upon the trade in 
central and eastern Iowa. He will retain his interest 
in the former firm but Mr. Page will take the active 
management. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast. 
Of conditions with west coast lumber manufacturers he 
says: 

The market seems to be particularly strong at present for 
all west coast products. The fir market is particularly firm 
and there are prospects of an advance in prices during the 
latter part of this month or the early part of January. The 
new schedule of prices on cedar siding is well maintained 
and most of the available stock has been cleared up. Shin- 
gles are very firm and the mills have plenty of orders, but 
they are unable to secure cars with which to make shipments. 
One manufacturer told me that he had received only one 
car in ten days and that he was far behind with his orders. 
The mills are now shutting down and from indications I 
think that the market at Minneapolis must continue stron 
throughout the winter, with probable advances before the 
spring. Stocks with retailers are not large and heavy pur- 
chases must be made before the spring trade can be supplied. 


Among the northwestern retail lumber dealers at 
the Minneapolis market this week were A. B. Jackson, 
Blackhawk Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa; W. H. 
White, W. H. White Lumber Company, Fargo, N. D.; 
Millard Fifield, Alexandria, Minn.; J. M. Munson, Bra- 
ham Mercantile Company, Braham, Minn.; C. E. Mce- 
Gowan, Wilmot, 8S. D.; Henry Simons, Chaska, Minn.; 
Charles McGregor, McGregor Bros., Granite Falls, 
Minn.; E. J. Stearns, Hutchinson, Minn.; C. H. Wester- 
man, Montgomery, Minn.; F. D. Bennett, Armin & 
Bennett, Woodstock, Minn.; Mr. Jackson, Iowa Falls, 
Towa. 

George E. Church, of Chicago, was in the city on busi- 
ness last week. 

D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Com- 
pany, South Omaha, Neb., was a caller at the whole- 
salers’ offices in the lumber exchange on Friday of last 
week. 

E. L. Clark, of the Valentine & Clark Company, Chi- 
cago, extensive wholesalers of cedar poles and posts, 
was in Minneapolis the latter part of last week, visit- 
ing the buyers of cedar products. 

W. G. Davis, of Spokane, Wash., and John Comstock, 
of Duluth, Minn., of the Davis & Comstock ‘Company, 
cargo shippers and inspectors at Duluth and Ashland, 
spent Thursday of last week in Minneapolis. Mr. Davis 
went west nearly a year ago and is now making his 
headquarters in Spokane, where the Davis & Comstock 
Company is engaged in acquiring timber lands. Mr. 
Davis is also at the head of the Valley Coal Company, 
which has an excellent coal property on the Spokane 
& Northern railroad, about eighty miles north of Spo- 
kane. Work on the development of this company is 
progressing satisfactorily, Mr. Davis says, and he looks 
for it to prove to be one of the best coal mines in the 
west. Mr. Davis has been in the east for several weeks 
and was in Minneapolis last week on his way to the 
Pacifie coast, leaving Friday morning. Mr. Comstock 
attends to the shipping business of the firm at Duluth 
and Ashland. He states that the past year was a 





very satisfactory one to them and that there is very 
little lumber along the head of the lakes that has not 
been sold. After gazing at the tall buildings in Minne- 
apolis and seeing the sights of the great city Mr. Com- 
stock left for Duluth Thursday night, well satisfied with 
his visit to the metropofis of the northwest. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WiIs., Dec, 10.—There is an oversupply ot 
unemployed labor in. the logging camps of northern 
Wisconsin. The lumber camps always attract men from 
all over the country, but never more so than this win- 
ter. Milwaukee, Chicago and Minneapolis papers espe- 
cially have repeatedly called attention to the wonderful 
prosperity of the lumber regions and these articles 
have brought men from all parts of the country to work 
in the camps. This influx of outsiders will undoubtedly 
cause wages to drop slightly and several hundreds of men 
will not secure work. There is enough work for all the 
residents of the lumber region, but the importation of 
labor lowers wages and throws many residents out of 
a job. Tramps have been almost unknown in the lum- 
ber regions for the past three or four years and there 
have been comparatively few unemployed men, but now, 
even this early in the season, large numbers of the un- 
employed, many of them honest men, who have been 
lured to the pineries in the expectation of easily finding 
jobs, are tramping the woods in an unavailing search of 
work. The area of the pineries is constantly decreas- 
ing and is retreating from the region of the larger 
cities. The mill men, railroad men in the ore traffic, 
men who have worked in the summer logging camps, 
harvesters recently returned from the Dakotas and sail- 
ors who deserted on their last trip to Ashland have 
filled the camps and there is absolutely no work for 
outsiders. The season is late and logging will not be 
started in full blast until there shall be sufficient snow, 
which will probably be after the holidays. 

The A. A. Bigelow mill, of Washburn, was the last on 
Chequamegon bay to close down, having finished its 
cut the latter part of last week, with a record of 55,000,- 
000 feet of lumber sawed to its credit. The South Shore 
mill at Washburn sawed 36,000,000 feet, the Thomp- 
son mill about 35,000,000 feet and John A. Jacobs mill 
about 6,000,000 feet, making a grand total for the 
Washburn mills of 132,000,000 feet. This represents 
the lumber only; there are many more million lath and 
shingles that cannot be ascertained at this writing. 

Judge Bunn, of the federal court, has decided that he 
has no jurisdiction in the suit brought by the John 
O’Brien Lumber Company to escape the taxes fixed by 
the city of Ashland on about 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
claimed to have been sold to outside parties. The 
merits of the case will have to be tried in the state 
courts, 

Since the close of navigation over 7,000,000 feet of 
lumber has been sold by Ashland lumbermen, the greater 
amount of this to go to Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Wausau. One office has sold 1,000,000 feet norway 
piece stuff, 700,000 feet of pine boards, 300,000 feet 
norway sides and 3,200,000 feet of lath, all of which 
will go to Minneapolis buyers. All the inspectors re- 
port more or less stock sold to be shipped by rail during 
the winter. If the market shall continue another month 
as it has for the past two weeks there will be no unsold 
lumber, in Ashland. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Dec. 10.—November was a record break- 
ing month in the line of demand and exceeded with some 
dealers anything for several years for the same month, 
and of course the makers of boards are happy in con- 
sequence, 

A meeting of the Wisconsin valley price list commit- 
tee was called for December 10 at Wausau, but as a 
number of the committee could not be present Secretary 
Schulz corresponded with the members looking to de- 
laying the meeting until December 18, when it is now 
understood it will be held at the Bellis house, Wausau. 
Just what will be done at that time may be only a 
conjecture, but all signs point to quite a general change 
of prices, which will mean an increase, although how 
much and what grades cannot now be determined. 

The LUMBERMAN contained an item last week concern- 
ing the sale of the Trout City property by Emil 
Thomas to S. Heineman. Mr. Heineman has personally 
purchased the plant, equipment and all buildings which 
were the property of Mr. Thomas; also the real estate, 
comprising between 5,000 and 6,000 acres and estimated 
to contain between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and hardwood. Mr. Thomas reserves only the 
lumber in pile, manufactured previous to the transfer. 
The exact consideration was not given, but is placed at 
between $65,000 and $75,000. Mr. Heineman said he 
intended to organize the Heineman Lumber Company, 
which would not be incorporated. His only partner 1 
the business would be his son Harry, who would devote 
his whole time to the management of the business. 
They intend to put in a big stock of logs this winter and 
next season will be in the market with a large stock of 
hardwood lumber. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 

La Crossz, Wis., Dec. 11.—The Mississippi river at 
this point has not frozen over, but the ice is running 
freely. It is probable that the first really cold spell will 
close it. Trade is quiet now. Our lumber firms are 
busy invoicing. : 

W. W. and T. O. Withee left for a visit this morning 
to their Jackson county farms, to be absent several days. 

Capt. D. A. McDonald, who has been on the lower 
river for a month on a house boat trip with a party of 
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friends, arrived home yesterday. 
a very pleasant time. 

Frank P. Hixon left last evening for Chicago, where 
he will spend several days. 

I. D. Bergh, who represents the Lafe Lamb Lumber 
Company here, has just returned from a business trip 
to Minneapolis. 

Hiram Goddard has returned from a trip up on Black 
river. He is still engaged in logging in a small way 
and also owns several fine farms which he operates. 

The Black River Improvement Company held its an- 
nual meeting yesterday and closed the year’s business. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, H. Goddard; secretary and treasurer, F. J. 
Smith; board of directors, H. Goddard, F. A. Copeiand, 
George H. Ray, F. J. Smith, F, E. Nichols; executive 
committee in charge of all business, H: Goddard, F. A. 
Copeland, George H. Ray. 

The Black River Log Driving Association held its 
annual meeting yesterday, closed its year’s business and 
dissolved the association, as is its usual custom annually. 
It was decided, however, that an extra effort would bé 
made in the spring, when the association reorganized, to 
make a clean drive during the coming season so as to be 
able to close operations next fall, which would mean the 
end of lumbering on Black river. 


He reports having had 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

3ay Ciry AND SAGINAW, Micn., Dec. 10.—The lum- 
ber industry is going into winter quarters. A few 
mills only will be operated during the winter months. 
The business of the winter will be confined to the 
yard trade. The year has been the most prosperous in 
the history of the white pine industry as to prices and 
the demand. It has been more difficult to secure white 
pine stocks than heretofore but dealers are pretty well 
fixed, those not having good stocks on hand having it 
in sight and ready to come forward by rail. The hard- 
wood and hemlock trades are not in such good form 
as in pine, but there is evidence of improvement and 
a fairly good year is expected for 1902. Shingles 
have never been in such demand as during the pres- 
ent year and never have they been so scarce as at 
the present time, no dealer having a supply to meet 
the requirements of his business. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company has its mill 
buildings at Sandwich finished and next week the work 
of taking out the machinery of the Crow island mill 
and shipping it to Sandwich will be started. The com- 
pany has sold all of its stock of lumber on hand and 
will start out next spring with clean hands. It is 
running five camps for logs in the Georgian bay dis- 
trict and seven board timber camps, the company 
expecting to get 25,000,000 feet of logs and 200,000 
cubic feet of board timber, the latter for the foreign 
market. 

There has been a good demand for Canada standing 
timber. Last week Eddy Bros. & Co., of Blind River, 
bought berth 168, the reported consideration being 
$125,000. Hon. Arthur Hill is reported to have sold 
the townships of Trill and Cascaden, in Algoma dis- 
trict, to the Turner Lumber Company, estimated to 
cut 100,000,000 feet. The consideration is not named 
but is said to be better than $4.50 stumpage. It is 
stated that about all the timber that is situated to favor- 
able logging conditions has been picked up. And stump 
age has increased so that $4 to $7 is asked and ob- 
tained, whereas a few years ago it ranged from 50 
cents to $2.50. This is one of the results of Michigan 
capital entering the Canadian lumber field. 

Hon. Arthur Hill, who recently returned from a busi- 
ness trip to California and was then called to New 
York, is expected home today. His lumbering opera- 
tions in- Canada as well as in California will be on 
an extensive scale this winter. 

A. C. White, who operates a yard and factory at 
Saginaw, left today for Vermont, on receipt of a tele- 
gram announcing the critical illness of his father. 
In a quiet way Mr. White has done a very satisfactory 
business this year. 

Anent the report from Duluth that the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company is negotiating for the mill and tim- 
ber holdings of Mitchell & McClure, in Minnesota, Mr. 
McClure stated last evening that there is no truth in 
the report, and as a matter of fact his firm has never 
been approached on the subject by the Chicago people. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, which purchased 
the F. T. Woodworth & Co. saw mill at Bay City, 
is bringing in logs by the train load. This company 
has 100,000,000 feet of hardwood timber holdings and 
some pine and the plant will be kept in commission 
for ten years. The stock will come down on the Mack- 
inaw division of the Michigan Central. 

_ ©. 8. Bliss shut down his mill last Thursday. He 
1s running one camp on the Tittabawassee and one near 
Wolverine. 

Ross Bros., of Beaverton, have shut down their saw 
and shingle mills for the season. They manufactured 
about 10,000,000 feet of lumber and are putting in 
a full stock of logs for another season’s run. Mr. Ross 
states that the conditions for next year appear to 
be very promising. 

The McConnell, Huber Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the McAvoy saw mill plant at LaRocque, on 
the northern division of the Detroit & Mackinac rail- 
road, and the plant is to be greatly improved. The 
office of the company is to be located at Alpena and 
J.T. McConnell will be the man behind the gun. 

The stock of lumber on hand at Alpena is less than 
one-half that of last year at this date and the situation 
18 very satisfactory. In fact there is practically no 
dry stock on the market and it is expected the five 
mills will have full supplies of logs for next season, 


_ Saginaw valley lumbermen have been investing largely 
in southern timber this year. Henry Neinstedt, of Sag- 
inaw, has been picking up a number of large bodies 
of timber in the south for T. E. Dorr, J. J. Rupp and 
others. Lately he closed a deal for 9,360 acres of long- 
leaf pine in Perry county, Mississippi, the consideration 
being $90,000 cash. 

E. B. Foss stated yesterday: “We will have a good 
stock to carry over and as large as usual and well 
assorted for qualities ete. Trade still continues good 
and if cars were available we would feel better, but 
we think cars are more plentiful than they were a 
week or ten days ago. There is every indication that 
next year will be a prosperous year in our line.” 

The steambarge Holland and barges White & Friant 
and Crosthwaite arrived in the river this afternoon about 
2:30 o’clock and are now tied at the Eddy-Sheldon dock. 
They brought with them 1,300,000 feet of lumber from 
Canada. 

Fire which broke out about 7:30 this morning at 
West Bay City destroyed the dry kiln at the Crump 
Manufacturing Company’s plant, together with about 
100,000 feet of maple lumber stored in the building. 
The mill, which is not more than fifty or sixty feet 
from the dry kiln, was not burned and lumber close 
to the structure was also saved. The loss on account 
of the fire is between $3,500 and $4,000, with an insur- 
ance of $2,500. 

In conversation with a member of the firm of Brad- 
ley, Miller & Co., he said: 

The car situation with us is a serious question and it does 
not look as though there will be any relief for some time. 
Hlowever, we find that all of the shippers are in the same 
position. Business is very good and as we have about the 
same amount of stock as we went into the winter with last 
year we feel that we are in a position to take care of all 
orders sent us by our trade. There seems to be a shortage on 
thick shop and better grades, though we have sufficient to 
take care of our mixed orders. The outlook for business is 
good and we see no reason why next year should not be a 
very favorable one. 

Talking with W. B. Mershon as to business of W. B. 
Mershon & Co., which refers solely to machinery, he 
said: 

We are plodding along, making band resaws, band rip saws 
and swing cut-off saws. Orders are not quite as rushing as 
they were a year ago and we are all caught up, but are glad 
to have a chance, once more, to make some machines to carry 
in stock. It is a big advantage to have machines on hand 
that you can ship at a moment’s notice, for it is frequently 
the means of securing an order. The year we are just clos- 
ing has been the most successful one we have had, as we 
have marketed more machines than in any year since we 
have been in business. Owing to the building wherein our 
machine shop is now located being required by its owners, 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., we have begun the erec- 
tion of a new machine shop. We have purchased a piece of 
land of the EB. I’. Gould estate lying north of the Mershon, 
Schuette, Parker & Co. land and adjoining Carrollton road on 
the east. It will be built of brick and contract for its erec- 
tion has been let and the work is already begun. The build- 
ing will be 70 feet wide and 245 feet long and the machinery 
wiil be operated by electric motors. 





A RHINELANDER PEORIA DEAL. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Dec. 9.—J. W. Burns returned 
last week from Rochelle and other points in Louisiana, 
where he has been for some time on business connected 
with the lumber firm of Cutright & Russell, of Peoria, 
Ill., whose northern headquarters have been located here. 
The object of Mr. Burns’ visit was to look over timber 
lands. While away he closed a deal for the purchase of 
a saw mill plant, logging road and a 16,000-acre tract 
of longleaf yellow pine. The company also expects to 
buy about 40,000 acres of pine land. Mr. Burns advises 
that the firm expects to wind up its business here within 
a year. 





READJUSTING CHEBOYGAN INTERESTS. 


CuEBoyGAN, Micu., Dec. 10.—E. Nelson has sold his 
interest in the Cheboygan Lumber Company’s property 
to John E. Clark for a stated figure of $15,000. The cor- 
poration was about to expire by limitation and the sale 
was for the purpose of closing up affairs. The mill still 
inventories at about $25,000 and nets half that in yearly 
profits, and is not to be dismantled. Probably a new 
company will be organized with Mr. Nelson as the man 
behind the concern, as with hardwood the mill still has 
years of work. 





SHIPMENTS FROM SUPERIOR. 
Superior, WIs., Dec. 7.—Official figures of the lumber 
shipments from this port for the season of 1901, from 
the opening of navigation in May to and inclusive of 
Thursday of this week, show a gratifyingly heavy traffic. 
As compiled by the collector of the port the record 
is as follows: 





| EA PP PT ere ry rs 9,710,000 
WE acd cadadrouedandamaes «++ 13,704,000 
Beer -++ 13,695,000 
DS ae «+. 22,107,000 
DOE cc ecencacdaceeasnvaca ences 7,030,000 
CR ans ode dnd scaccecenecduede ++. 9,795,000 
TOE vx. 4-606 046 4c hamaenesanodenes 4,500,000 
For the first five days of December..... 1,200,000 

RU i oxivdéincvanebeteeucdacune 179,131,000 





WESTERN CENTRAL MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MuskKEGon, Micu., Dec. 10.—The capitalization of the 
new Muskegon Cabinet Company is given as $85,000 
and the stockholders are: Preferred stock—C. H. Hack- 
ley, George Boyce, Frank Zimmeier, C. C. Billinghurst, 
D. D. Erwin, F. H. Smith, C. L. Chamberlain, Z. C. 
Walker, Alexander McIntosh, C. D. Stevens and L. C. 
Walker; common stock— John T. Stralam, C. C. Billing- 
hurst, L. C. Walker, Alexander McIntosh and W. W. 
Drew. The company’s factory will be completed within 
two weeks and ready for machinery. 

John L. Murray, a well known local lumberman, re- 


cently offered to give the First Baptist church $500 
toward liquidation of its $3,000 debt if it would raise 
$500 more. The church raised the stipulated $500 
within twenty-four hours and has since added $1,000. 

The Foster-Winchester Company will operate its mill 
at Slocum, fifteen miles east of here, night and day all 
winter. The famous Slocum grove is being cut and 
200 men are employed. There is still three years’ cut 
remaining. 

Charles Clark and A. E. Van Zant will erect a small 
shingle mill on the J. Bankrecht Company’s property for 
bon purpose of sawing up a quantity of alee bolts 
there. 

Navigation at Muskegon will finally close December 
13. All the mills are running steadily, although ice 
has formed in the booms. 





THE YEAR’S CUT AT ALPENA. 


ALPENA, MicH. Dec. 9.—All of the saw mills except 
one have closed operations for the season, and there 
naturally develops an interest in the amount of logs 
cut and handled this season. The boom company has 
not yet completed its computation for the season, but 
it is estimated that the number of pieces handled was 
1,670,536 and the number of feet 47,440,234; this is in 
addition to the number of pieces of cedar handled by 
the company. 

In amount of lumber cut, the Richardson Lumber 
Company leads, but the Churchill mill is credited with 
the largest output of any one mill. The Richardson 
company cut 10,000,000 feet at the Avery mill and 13,- 
500,000 feet at the Huron mill. The total cut of lath 
was 7,000,000. 

The Churchill mill cut an even 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 6,000,000 lath. The Gilchrist mill cut 14,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. The cut of lath and shingles 
has not yet been computed. 

The Alpena Hoop & Lumber Company cut 7,500,000 
feet of lumber. 

The Alpena Slat & Crate Company has cut about 
1,000,000 feet, all hardwood. 

Total for the six mills, 66,000,000 feet. 





MICHIGAN INVESTMENTS SOUTH. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 10.—John W. Hubbard, of this 
city, recently sold for Silas P. Hovey and associates, 
through Henry Nienstedt, of Saginaw, 9,360 acres of 
longleaf yellow pine timber land, situated in Perry 
county, Mississippi. The consideration is said to have 
been $90,000 cash. Perry county, where this land is 
situated, lies in the center of the Mississippi longleaf 
yellow pine district, and it is estimated the tract will 
cut about 10,000 feet to the acre. In speaking of timber 
investments in the south, Mr. Hubbard said: 

The interest of Michigan investors in southern timber 
lands was never greater than at the present moment. There 
are millions of Michigan money invested there and many 
millions more will follow naturally in the course of next 
year. Beyond question our most conservative operators are 
looking toward the pine tracts of Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. This deal for $90,000 spot cash was pulled through 
in short order, showing that times never were so prosperous. 
All our Michigan capitalists require is the confidence of the 
men handling the prospects, and the thing is a go. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OunI0, Dec. 9.—With favorable weather 
conditions it is doubtful if more lumber has been handled 
in any one week this year than in the last. Trade keeps 
up wonderfully well considering the time of year. Many 
new buildings have been begun and retailers are in 
high glee over the prospect for good trade during the 
winter. Wholesale yards still have more or less trou- 
ble in making shipments because of the car scarcity, 
yet cars are more easily obtained than at any time dur- 
ing November. 

Receipts of lumber last week were unusually large for 
so late in the season. The boats arriving were: 


Boat AND PoINT OF SHIPMENT. Feet Delivered. 
Schooner A. L. Hopkins, G’d Marais, Mich 650,000 


Propeller Newaygo, Washburn, Mich...... 850,000 
Barge J. S. Edwards, Washburn, Mich.... 700,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Washburn, Mich.. 850,000 
Barge A. Alexander, Washburn, Mich..... 550,000 
Propeller H. D. Coffenberry, Ashland, Wis 850,000 
Schooner Twin Sisters, Ashland, Wis..... 900,000 
Barge F. A. George, Duluth, Minn........ 600,000 
Schooner S. Bacon, Duluth, Minn........ 600,000 
Propeller A. Y. Lindsey, Duluth, Minn.... 1,000,000 
Schooner Interlaken, Duluth, Minn....... 650,000 
Propeller 8. E. Sheldon, Munising, Mich.. 650,000 


Propeller H. J. Kendall, Munising, Mich.. 800,000 


Schooner Troy, Munising, Mich.......... 750,000 
Schooner Canton, Green Bay, Wis....... 900,000 
Propeller J. H. Shingley, Oscoda, Mich... 400,000 
Propeller Argo, Bayfield, Mich........... 850,000 
Schooner D. P. Dobbins, Bayfield, Mich... 750,000 

Dele ss bccud cincdactactnedsueeciant 13,300,000 


As near as can be learned all lumber boats are now 
in except the propeller Mary McGregor, and she is on 
her way from Duluth, loaded for Potter, Teare & Co. 
Cleveland lumbermen have been exceedingly fortunate 
this year as to cargo shipments, with losses less than 
$5,000 and those fully insured. 

A fire in the yards of the Prasse Lumber Company on 
Thursday evening last destroyed one barn and two lum- 
ber sheds, with loss about $12,000, fully insured. The 
barn and sheds will be rebuilt at once. 

There seems to be a desire on the part of inspectors 
at the various manufacturing points to induce dealers 
here to begin purchases for next year. An extract from 
a letter dated Ashland, December 5, just received reads: 

Owing to the condition of the market and the continued 
selling of stocks at this point, I thought in justice to you 
that you should know so as to be prep to make pur- 
chases now if it is a pene thing for you to do. By the 
middle of January I do believe there will not be any un- 
sold stock of any kind on this bay. I would advise you by 


all means to make your chases of whatever you are going 
to need for epring. This for two reasons: That lumber ig 
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advancing and, second, that sales are. so numerous and stocks 
are being picked up so fast that within a short time there 
will be nothing left at this point or at Duluth to select from. 

This letter was from one of the leading inspectors at 
Ashland. 

The stocks of lumber in this market are somewhat 
lighter than at the close of navigation last year; yet 
with what naturally comes by cars during the winter 
we believe there will be plenty until after the opening 
of navigation next spring. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Dec. 11.—Almost 50 percent of the 
lumber to be cut on the Menominee river during 1902 
has practically been sold or is to be sold before the next 
sawing season. Menominee river stock will be in as 
strong demand next year as this. It is considered prob- 
able that the Perley Lowe Company will buy the H. 
Witbeck cut again this coming season and that the Kd- 
ward Hines company will get the N. Ludington cut again 
also. These sales leave only about 125,000,000 feet un- 
sold, divided among the Marinette and Menominee mills. 

The last lumber boats loaded here this week and left 
for Chicago. No others, unless they are stragglers, will 
arrive this year and shipping for i901 is over. The last 
boats to clear this week were the Sheriffs and barge 
Mowatt and the Butters. : 

No buyers were here this week. Edward Hines and 
Isaac Baker were here looking after the last lumber 
sliipments and taking inventory of stock on hand in the 
yards here. Business in the local yards with the country 
trade is reported unusually rushing for this time of the 
year and all the concerns are filled with orders. — 

The Kirby-Carpenter Company is disposing of its stock 
rapidly and will soon be cleaned out. Francis Beidler 
recently bought 2,000,000 feet of lumber and all the 
company’s lath. The company this week began the work 
of tearing up its tramways and plank roads. The ex- 
tensive yards had several miles of tramway ramifications 
and it is said that there were over 5,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber in the trams and roads. The company also made a 
sale of 21,000 acres of its cut over land to Henry Salzer, 
of La Crosse, this week. 

The Naugle Tie Company, of Chicago, has leased 800 
feet of the dock front of the Kirby-Carpenter Company 
and will open a big cedar yard in Menominee in the 
spring. 

Henry Benson, one of the well known young lumber- 
men of Menominee and a son of Henry Benson, general 
manager for Perley Lowe, will be wedded next Thursday, 
January 19, to Miss Francis Fairchild, daughter of a 
well known attorney of this city. The marriage will be 
an elaborate society affair. 

George McKinney, of Menominee, and other upper 
peninsula lumbermen have started to lumber in Idaho, 
at Le Clade, on the Great Northern railway. They are 
building a mill of a capacity of 50,000 feet daily, a shin- 
gle mill and a planing mill. Mr. McKinney went to 
Chicago this week to purchase the planing mill plant. 

Frank L. Carney and George and Fred Stephenson, of 
Menominee, will spend the winter in Mexico. ' 

Ed A. Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros. Company, this 
city, manager of the Pacific coast end of the business, 
with headquarters in Portland, Ore, arrived in Menom- 
inee on Tuesday via Chicago from the west for a two or 
three weeks’ stay. He was met in Chicago by his 
brother, G. L. Lindsley, who returned to Menominee 
with him. Mr. Lindsley speaks very encouragingly of 
their cedar business on the Pacific coast, which has been 
very good the past year, the only drawback being the 
searcity of cars. 

C. H. Worcester is expected up from Chicago Thursday 
to spend a few days at the general office of his company 
in Marinette. : 

Paul Perrizo, jr., of Perrizo & Son, Daggett, Mich., 
extensive cedar producers, visited Minneapolis Tuesiay. 

Ira Carley, the “Duke of Ingalls,’ was down at Mar- 
inette and Menominee on Wednesday. He reports im- 
provements at Ingalls. Among other things he has 
enlarged his general store and built a large new lumber 
office. 

A. D. Watson, of Raber & Watson, Chicago, cedar 
producers, is at the Menominee office of the firm this 
week, 

R. D. Baker, president of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., is spending a few days in Menom- 
inee this week with John D. Elliott, the Menominee rep- 
resentative of the company. j 

Warren Davis, of the Davis & Stitt Company, Mari- 
nette, is contemplating a visit to his old home in San 
Francisco this winter. He spent a month or so there 
last winter. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, On10, Dec. 7.—The opening week of Decem- 
ber, notwithstanding the temperature has been low, 
has been very satisfactory and has shown but little 
if any let up in demand. The chief trouble is scarcity 
of cars. It is understood there is quite an amount of 
lumber sold and awaiting shipment. Prices are well 
maintained and the market is steady. Lumber. arrived 
freely this week and is now about all in. Although ice 
formed in the bay to the thickness of about two inches 
no accident has been heard of except that one barge 
was cut through by the ice and waterlogged, but reached 
her dock. 

Lath continue in active demand and the price is 
strong and likely to advance. Some are now asking 
$4 for No. 1 white pine and $3.50 for No. 2 white pine. 
No. 1 hemlock is strong at $3.25 and likely to advance. 

The local trade continues remarkably active and quite 
a number of operations have just been begun. Many 
other building operations are contemplated. 


CURRENT LOGGING CONDITIONS. 








Weather Ideal for Woods Work—Subsidence of the Smallpox Scare—The Muskegon Deadhead 
Crop—Operations in the [Maine Woods—Logging Road Extensions. 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 11.—Logging conditions in 
northern Minnesota thus far this season are almost 
ideal and in almost every camp from which reports have 
been received it is stated that cpcrations are consider- 
ably in advance of the same period a year ago. No 
snow is reported in the northern woods and all the cold 
weather thus far has been effective. Ponds and swamps 
are frozen over and will bear the weight of teams and 
men; ice roads have been built with the use of sprink- 
lers and have a coating of from thirteen to fifteen 
inches, and will sustain heavy loads. In some quarters 
hauling to landings has already begun and work is 
progressing nicely. 

The supply of labor for the past three or four weeks 
has also been adequate to the requirement of loggers, 
and crews are up to their quota, with the result that 
work is being pushed to an extent that is surprising. 

Indications also point to the fact that smallpox has 
been effectively stamped out in the northern woods in 
this state, due to the vigorous methods adopted a year 
ago, the burning of camps and complete disinfecting of 
cabins and buildings used where there were smallpox 
cases. There is no indication of a smallpox scare and 
men are accepting employment in the woods eagerly 
and have no fear of contagion. Manufacturers and log- 
ging contractors are watching the situation closely and 
should there be any reappearance of the disease would 
take immediate steps, with the co-operation of the state 
health department, to prevent it from spreading. Many 
manufacturers required their logging crews to be vac- 
cinated before going into the woods, if they had not 
already been treated with the virus, atid this will act 
as a safeguard. Owing to these very favorable condi- 
tions loggers are feeling much encouraged at the out- 
look and are pushing work now to the utmost. 

Further announcements concerning the hauling of logs 
by rail from northern Wisconsin to Lake St. Croix at 
Stillwater place the total amount to be hauled next 
season at 50,000,000 feet. It is stated by the officials 
of the Omaha road that they have entered into a 
contract for hauling this quantity over their road and 
that hauling operations are to begin soon after the 
first of the year. The Musser-Sauntry Company, as 
previously stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will 
receive the larger proportion of these logs, but the other 
firms which have entered into the contract with the 
railroad have not been announced. It is stated in con- 
nection with this large hauling contract that manu- 
facturers had so much trouble with the stage of the 
water in the St. Croix river the present season that they 
decided upon railroad transportation as the most prac- 
tical method and at the same time the surest in get- 
ting logs to their destination. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, Wis., Dec. 10.—No finer weather for log- 
ging could be desired than that which now prevails and 
loggers are making it count. No serious trouble in se- 
curing men is reported, but that they “keep shifting 
around from one camp to another” seems the greatest 
difficulty now to be contended with. 

Hurlbutt & Huntley, of Elm City, are stocking their 
mill heavily this winter. They have recently contracted 
with Ed Lee to put in 3,000,000 feet for them, and 
they will let several other contracts. 

K. L. Swope is putting in 700,000 feet of pine on 
Pine river this winter. 

Fred Smith has a large camp in operation at State 
Line. 

Henry Hackborth will put in 800,000 feet of pine near 
Trout City this winter. 





ALONG THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Dec. 12.—Operations in the Menom- 
inee river region are now well under way and all the 
companies have their camps well established. The N. 
Ludington Company put in a camp this week but most 
of the other companies have had their operations started 
for several weeks. Conditions so far have been very 
good and the prospects are the most favorable. Up 
to the present time the men in the woods have been 
sawing, skidding and making roads. The weather has 
been ideal for this. There has been very little snow, 
but on the upper waters there have been eight inches 
of snow. 

The Fence River Logging Company already has 11,- 
000,000 feet of the 24,000,000 feet which it will put 
in this winter skidded and waiting to be hauled. The 
weather has turned cold and in a few days the sprink- 
lers will be started on the foundations for the ice 
roads over which the great loads of timber are hauled. 
The new roads this winter have been built with care 
and in some instances are as well made as the best 
roads in a city. To clear the way of obstructions 
thousands of pounds of dynamite have been used. 

In contrast to the general practice in the upper penin- 
sula, Col. D. N. McLeod, instead of just beginning oper 
ations in the lumber woods, has finished harvesting his 
season’s cut of logs near Newberry, Mich. During the 
summer and fall he put in 15,000,000 feet for the Hall 
& Munson company of Bay Mills, in addition to build- 
ing and equipping ten miles of railway since last spring. 


In the tract there are still about 20,000,000 feet re. 
maining uncut, which Colonel McLeod will lumber next 
summer, 

Lumberman D. M. Fulmer, of Florence, will conduct 
extensive logging operations near Marenisco, in Gogebic 
county, Michigan, during the present fall and coming 
winter. He already has a crew of about forty men 
building camps, cutting new roads and doing consid- 
erable other necessary work preparatory to beginning 
an active logging campaign. Mr. Fulmer owns or con- 
trols over 400 acres of timber lands in that section, 
mostly cedar, and his principal business will be the 
cutting and shipping to market of thousands of tele- 
graph poles and fence posts. 





THE MUSKEGON DRIVE. 


MUSKEGON, Micu., Dec. 10.—What is said to have 
been one of the hardest drives in the history of the 
Muskegon river, the main drive of the season of 1901, 
is now all down and cleaned up. There were 338,581 
pieces reported in the main drive, but these figures 
will no doubt run somewhat higher. There have also 
been two smaller drives which will bring the grand 
total up to 420,000 logs. The Muskegon river drive is 
steadily growing smaller each year. This year it was 
only 26,000,000 feet, and last year 31,000,000 feet. 
The drive was consigned to Gow & Campbell, Hovey & 
McCracken, the Thayer Lumber Company, the Crescent 
Manufacturing Company and the Nufer Cedar Com- 
pany, of Whitehall. All are members of the Log Own- 
ers’ Booming Company, with the exception of the Nufer 
Cedar Company. 

What is becoming to be a peculiar feature of logging 
operations on this river is the deadhead drive which 
came down ahead of the main drive and included about 
74,000 deadheads. ‘The reclaiming of these deadheads 
has now become a regular thing on the part of the 
Log Owners’ Booming Company, which pays the farm- 
ers along the river for each one pulled out. All of 
these that are marked and belong to firms not now in 
existence are taken care of by the booming company; 
the balance are turned over to their respective owners. 
While 70,000 or 75,000 logs are being picked up annually 
it would require years to clean the river thoroughly, 
as there are thousands of them lying at the bottom 
of the river waiting to be reclaimed. 
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IN THE NORTHEAST WOODS. 


Bancor, Me. Dec. 9.—Logging operations are pro- 
gressing fairly well all through the Penobscot region, 
although the operators are far from satisfied with the 
heavy fall of snow on soft, dry ground and the shutting 
in of winter with the streams and swamps as dry as 
in August. A big rain was needed before winter set in, 
but there has been no big rain in Maine since last spring 
and everybody is looking for one to come now, when, 
although the water is badly needed, it would make a 
good deal of trouble, with two or three feet of snow 
on the ground, 

A close estimate of operations on East branch waters 
is as follows: 


T. H. & P. Lawlor, Allegash, 3,000,000 feet; Cornelius 
Murphy & Son, Chamberlain and Telos lakes, 3,000,000; 
Kellogg & Curran, Trout brook, 500,000; James Maries, Wad- 
leigh brook, 700,000; James McNulty, Second lake, 3,000,-. 
000; Eugene Brown, Sebois and Grand lakes, 2,800,000; 
Tozler Bros., 1,000,000; Mitchell & Gardner, 500,000; B. W. 
Ilowe, 1,000,000—last three operations on Sawtelle brook : 
Leen Bros., 3,000,000; Grant & Wilcott, 5,000,000, both on 
Sebois ; Emerson Bros., Hay brook, 3,000,000; Tuck & Gard- 
ner, Hay brook, 2,000,000; T. Cunningham & Son, 2,000,- 
000; Cunningham & Cunningham, 800,000; Tozier Bros., 
1,000,000—all on Grand lake; various operations on Wassa- 
taquoik stream, 8,000,000 ; total, 40,300,000 feet. 
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LOGGING ROAD NEWS. 


Onaway, Micu.—The Onaway & North Michigan railroad 
has been graded from Greenfield via Onaway, Conovers and 
Potters to Fowlerville, Mich., a distance of seventeen miles, 
and surveys have also been made two miles beyond Fowler- 
ville to the Rainey river. Five miles of track have been laid 
with 40-pound rails from Greenfield to Potters, and the road 
will soon be in a condition to transport logs, for which pur- 
pose it is being constructed. 


St. PAUL, MINN.—It has been stated that A. Guthrie & Co., 
of this city, have received the contract for building a logging 
road from Solway, Minn., south for the Red River Lumber 
Company (Walker Bros., of Minneapolis), and which may 
ultimately become a part of the Great Northern railway. 


ATLANTA, GA.—An application for a charter for the Fitz- 
gerald, Ocmulgee & Red Bluff Railway Company has been 
granted. The road will be about fifty miles in length and is 
to extend from Fitzgerald, Irwin county, to Helena and 
oe in Telfair county, also extending into Montgomery 
county. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—The charter of the New Orleans & 
Mississippi Railroad Company, of Louisiana, has been filed. 
The road is projected to span Lake Pontchartrain to Mande- 
ville and thence a distance of 340 miles, opening up a vast 
area of pine timber lands. A greater part of the line has been 
surveyed. The company is capitalized at $2,000,000. ‘The 
officers are: Percy L. McKay, areeent ; Robert P. Duncan, 
first vice president: C. S. E. Babington, second vice presi- 
dent ; Gus Lehman, jr., secretary and treasurer. 


VORTLAND, ORr.—A_ company is proposing to build a rail- 
road from Union, in Union county, on the line of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company, along the line of Catherine 
creek, ‘This, it is claimed, will open up a large body of yellow 
pine, and in addition develop a good agricultural section, 
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THE EASTERN, LUMBER FIELD. 





Numerous Business Changes in the Metropolis—A Hemlock «‘Combine’”’ Everywhere Dis- 
credited—The Erie Canal Frozen over for the Winter—TIlinor Associations 
Meeting—Philadelphia Trade Active— Brighter Prospects 
Follow a Poor Year in Maine. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Dec. 9.—Business is going along nicely 
and evenly now with few complaints and the average 
number of transactions. In this neighborhood the win- 
ter has thus far been an open one, but up the state 
there are different stories to be told, and the trade 
hardly expects to receive much more lumber from the 
Canadian and Adirondack districts except by car and 
at car rates. 

The newspaper report of a corner in the hemlock 
market is not seriously regarded here. The mills have 
all the orders they can attend to for several months 
and just how a combination would go about increasing 
figures under those conditions it is hard to understand. 

Changes and rumors of changes in business firms fill 
the air just now. One of these took place last week 
when the house of Robert R. Sizer & Co., Coffee Ex- 
change, this city, dealers in yellow pine and spruce, 
was incorporated at Albany with the nominal capital 
of $100,000 and with T. M. Sizer and Herndon Sizer, 
of New York, and 8S. A. Sizer, of Brunswick, Ga., as 
the directors. When seen today by an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative, Mr. Sizer said: 

My reasons for incorporating are very simple. It is to give 
my three brothers an interest in the business. Samuel A. 
Sizer, who is now down in Brunswick, Ga., will remain there, 
but Thomas M. Sizer, of Baltimore, Md., will come up here to 


New York, and he and Herndon Sizer will give me their aid 
in managing the business. 


Another recent change is the retirement of Henry 
Weiler as a member of the firm of Charles L. Hirsch & 
Co., yellow pine dealers, of 29 Broadway. 

Alcott & Minter, general wholesalers, also of 29 

Broadway, will dissolve partnership some time between 
now and January 1. Irving P. Alcott will sign in 
liquidation and, associating himself with C. E. Page, of 
his office, will, as Aleott & Co., continue the business at 
the same address. It is the intention of S. Fulton 
Minter, the other partner, to associate himself with 
Mr. Warner, formerly of the Pocahontas Lumber Com- 
any. 
: i A. Landon, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany’s New York office, left on Saturday for a business 
trip to Florida. On January 1, it is stated, Mr. Landon 
will start in the yellow pine wholesale business at 18 
Broadway on his own account. 

Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, Mich., will, it is re- 
ported, establish a New York office at 18 Broadway 
before the new year. H. 8. Dewey, who is well known 
in the home office and to the trade, will be in charge. 

The visitors here during the past week included J. H. 
Bryan, Asheville, N. C.; Charles E. Norris, Olean, N. Y.; 
J. N. Chestnut, of the H. M. Loud Sons Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Charles H. Caldwell, president and 
general manager of the Flint River Lumber Company, 
Bainbridge, Ga. 

The executive committee of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold a meeting at 
the offices, 66 Broadway, Wednesday, December 18. 
Some very important matters are to be discussed. 

Affairs are being gradually straightened out around 
the burned district. Uptegrove & Bro. are continuing 
their business at their temporary quarters and have 
notified the trade by circular practically what was 
stated in these columns last week. ‘The loss is placed 
at $150,000, on which the insurance is about $146,000. 
The loss of the George Hagemeyer & Sons’ Lumber 
Company is placed at $14,000 on the stock and $3,500 
on fixtures. They have secured temporary offices in 
the Kifert Cedar Mill building, Thirteenth street and 
Avenue D, James M. Saulspaugh’s Sons had a big stock 
in storage of white, yellow and North Carolina pine 
and spruce. Their losses are put at about $22,000, on 
which there was an insurance of about $12,000. W. C. 
Johnson, of the Boston Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, was here last week adjusting the 
losses of the company on the Hagemeyer stock. 

J. C. Turner is expected back from his three weeks’ 
trip through the south on Wednesday. 

Emlen Hughes, general manager of the Yellow Pine 
Lumber Company, Philadelphia, and Frank M. Gilling- 
ham, of Frank C. Gillingham & Sons, of the same city, 
were metropolitan visitors last week and placed some 
remarkably heavy yellow pine orders. 

E. C. Mershon, of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
may make an eastern trip shortly. 


The Week’s Charters. 


There is only a moderate inquiry for timber tonnage 
from gulf ports to the continent, with low and unsatis- 
factory rates. Prompt boats are quoted at 80s to 82s 
6d. For March shipment 85s has been accepted for two 
ports. There is no demand for full cargo deal tonnage 
from St. John, shippers making use of the regular lines 
for parcels required abroad. Little or no consideration 
18 given timber boats. Owners are prepared to entertain 
bids of 3s for short periods and 3s 3d to 3s 6d for six 
to twelve months, but the depression in all freighting 
departments serves to check operations. 

There is little doing in River Plate lumber freights. 
Tonnage at gulf ports is offered moderately at the range 
of $12 to $12.50 to Buenos Ayres, with seemingly few 


or no orders. The rates from Boston and Portland re- 
main $8.50 and $9, and from the provinces $9.50 and 
$10. Southern lumber orders to West India ports are 
few and with numerous vessels in convenient position 
rates are yet favorable to shippers. Coastwise lumber 
freights continue extremely dull, though upon the part 
of owners there is no disposition to shade $5 as the rate 
Brunswick to New York. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 


Steamer Cyrano, Pensacola to Gibraltar, timber, 82s 6d; 
option two ports Mediterranean, 85s. Prompt. 

Steamer Dordrecht, Mobile to Holland, timber, 82s 6d. 
January. 

Bark Miro, Pascagoula to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $12.50; 
option Rosario, $13.50. 

Schooner James W., Pensacola to Gubara, lumber, $6.50. 

Schooner Mary B. Judge, Mobile to Havana, lumber, $6. 

Schooner Jennie E. Righter, Brunswick to New York, 
switch ties, 17 cents. 

Schooner Viator, Ship Island to Rockport, Me., lumber, $8. 

Schooner R. S. Graham, Norfolk to Boston, lumber, $3.50. 

Schooner Georgetta Lawrence, Charleston to New York, 
lumber, $5.50; out of water. 

Schooner Carrie E, Look, Pascagoula to New York, lumber, 
6.50. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 





Walnut Logs Cooperage 
and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
Liverpool ....... 10s 12s 6 7s 6d 
MIE Gale 4 00-050 12s 6d 15s 10s 
Ci), ee 16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10¢ c. ft 
Marseilles ...... 17s 6d 20s 22s 6d 
Vt, eee Gee een 19'%c 100 26¢ 10c ft 
“we 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 10.—There is about the largest 
lot of lake lumber to be put into winter pile that this 
market has seen in recent years, spite of the fairly good 
weather that has prevailed right along this fall. The 
dealer who has not a water front piled up without a 
break in it is an exception. Men are scarce, so that it 
will be late this season before the yards will be cleaned 
up for winter. 

The week’s receipts of lumber by lake amount to 
6,532,000 feet, with 525,000 shingles, a large amount 
of lumber for the first week in December, which usually 
brings us very little. There will be more to report yet. 

The fate of the Wetmore tow, which went ashore 
nearly two weeks ago off Tobermorey, Georgian bay, is 
not yet known here, though the continued mild and 
quiet weather are favorable to their release. The lum- 
ber on the steamer and consort Brunette is mostly for 
Hurd & Hauenstein. The second consort, the King, is 
reported burned. She had considerable for Hurd Bros. 
There is a wrecking expedition at work on them, but 
the distant position is against rapid work or prompt 
news of it. 

Both F. H. Goodyear and C. W. Goodyear are away 
this week. Ganson Depew, son-in-law of F. H. Good- 
year, who has for some years been a member of a city 
law firm, has entered the lumber firm. C. W. Goodyear 
also came into the business from the law, so that the 
firm ought to be strong on law as well as lumber. 

C. C. Mead, long known as one of the strong lumber 
dealers of the city, is still giving all his time to the 
erection of the 9-story apartment house on Delaware 
avenue. One of his partners is Vine Crandall, the Penn- 
sylvania banker, who used to be one of the partners in 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company. 

The Tonawanda street planing mill has been turned 
over to John Hertel, the former owner, by the court. 
It has been in bankruptcy for some years but will prob- 
ably be running again soon, as there seems to be a de- 
mand for it. ; 

The Montgomery Door & Box Company has been ask- 
ing its customers lately about the utility of the lock- 
corner box and finds that as a rule they prefer it to 
the nailed box, though there is occasionally a consumer 
who prefers the old pattern. The replies are very com- 
plimentary to the promptness of the company in filling 
its, orders. 

C. M. Betts & Co. have three fuli cargoes of about 
the neatest pine that ever came down the lakes, all 
arriving just before insurance ran out. There is only 
one drawback to the consignment: ‘There is not going 
to be much more of it. The full cargo of cuts and better 
and mostly very wide is soon to be a thing of the past. 

All reports agree that Buffalo is building more this 
winter than was the case a year ago, despite predicted 
Pan-American collapses. A statement made this week 
puts the amount of building during last month as 
$890,556 as against $562,029 during November last 
year, and there is promise of this good rate keeping up. 
Everybody is most agreeably surprised. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company will move 
to its new office east of Fillmore avenue as soon as it 
will be ready for occupancy, which will be in a few days. 
A neat square roofed building has been put up at the 
new yard of the company for the purpose. 

L. P. Graves has gone to the lumber camps of Hol- 
land, & Graves at Byng Inlet, to look after the loggers. 
The Hertel avenue yard is full of lumber again. 

E. F. and H. N. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Com- 
pany, were at the Buffalo office of the company last 
week, 7 


AT THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The receipts of 
lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel for the season of 
1901 are rapidly nearing an end and it is doubtful if 
over 5,000,000 feet more of lumber will arrive. It is 
conservatively estimated that the approximate amount 
of lumber that has reached the Tonawandas by vessel 
since the first of the month is 15,000,000 feet, thereby 
bringing the total for the season up to nearly 450,000,- 
000 feet, which, although not as large as was expected 
early in the season, is between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 
feet more than for 1900. When the amount of lumber 
that has arrived here by rail is figured with the receipts 
by vessel it is expected that this year will prove one of 
the largest since 1890, during which over 718,000,000 
feet were recorded. 

Mrs. M. Nerburn, of this city, received word Friday 
to the effect that her barge, the King. of the Wetmore 
tow, which ran onto the rocks off Tobermoray, Ont., 
about ten days ago, was destroyed by fire late Friday 
with about 600,000 feet of white pine consigned 
to Hurd & Hauenstein, of Buffalo. The barge Brunette, 
of the same tow, laden with lumber for the same firm 
and owned by Adam Hartman, of Tonawanda, was re- 
leased from the rocks Saturday. Word was received 
here this evening of the total destruction of the steamer 
Wetmore, it having gone to pieces on the rocks during 
the terrific storm that swept over Georgian bay early 
today. The Wetmore was valued at $20,000 and was 
not insured. At the time of going to pieces the barge 
had about 500,000 feet of lumber aboard intended for 
Hurd & Hauenstein, her deck load having been pre- 
viously lightered, 

The local forwarders who had nearly twenty-five boat 
loads of lumber frozen in the Erie canal during the last 
week of navigation have given up hope of getting them 
through to their destination this winter, the ice being 
reported thicker than at any period since they were 
frozen in. The lumber on those boats within easy ac- 
cess of railroads will be placed on cars and shipped to 
the various points of consignment, while the stock on 
those that are further removed from shipping facilities 
will be left aboard until unloaded from the boats, when 
they shall be able to get through next spring. 

The North Tonawanda board of trade, which includes 
nearly ever lumber dealer in the Tonawandas, held its 
annual meeting and banquet at the Hotel Sheldon 
Wednesday evening. The event was the most successful 
of its kind ever held in the Tonawandas. Among the 
speakers were Maj. Thomas W. Symons, of Buffalo, 
United States engineer for the district including the 
Niagara river and Tonawanda harbor, and Theodore S. 
Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co. Major Symons spoke 
on “Our Rivers and Canals” and expressed the belief 
that the time is not many years distant when the 
largest freight vessels on the great lakes will be able 
to enter the local harbor through the improvement of 
the Niagara river and the construction of a canal twenty 
feet deep from the Buffalo harbor to a point just below 
the rapids in the upper portion of the stream, which 
he asserted must be provided if the present level of 
the lakes above the head of the Niagara river is to be 
maintained. “Business Men of Many Minds” was the 
subject discussed by Mr. Fassett in a highly interesting 
manner. 

Matters have been so adjusted between the members 
of the defunct Muskoka Lumber Company and their 
creditors that the large local stock of lumber is being 
sold. 

F. A. Myrick has returned from Baltimore, Md., where 
he went to appear against F. F. Burgess, a lumber 
dealer of that city, against whom he preferred the charge 
of grand larceny. He reports the discharge of Burgess. 

There is an extensive consumption of lumber for 
building purposes at Niagara Falls owing to the rapid 
development of manufacturing plants to take advan- 
tage of the electric power generated by the falls. Next 
spring there will be still greater activity in erecting 
new homes. All along the eastern section of the city 
are to be found bright new roofs, and the same may be 
said of the northern section. Lots in the interior of 
the city that have long been vacant are being crowned 
with new buildings. 

While John Knapp, owner of the canal boat Master 
Workman, and James Furman and Frank Palmer, two 
employes, were unloading lumber from the boat at 
White, Gratwick & Co.’s dock one evening last week 
the lines that were attached to it from the dock parted 
owing to the swift current and a strong wind. The 
boat and men were carried rapidly down stream toward 
the great cataract about ten miles below the Tona- 
wandas. A blinding snow storm prevailed and the 
chances for saving the men looked hopeless for a while. 
A steam yacht was lying at the tug dock with steam 
up and this set out to the rescue, overtaking the canal 
boat about five miles below White, Gratwick & Co.’s 
dock. The boat was beached and the men taken or 
board the yacht. 

Among the promoters of a movement to organize a 
club for social intercourse among the business men of 
the Tonawandas are James 8S. Thompson, of Thompson. 
Hubman & Fisher; L. R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fas- 
sett & Co.; Guy White, of White, Rider & Frost; W. 
Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen, and Frank I. Alliger. 

FE. Ben Ellmaker, of Lancaster, Pa., was in the Tona- 
wandas last week looking after business interests, 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Between the everlasting 
inventory and the vaccination habit in New England 
the salesman is entering into his trying days. It seems 
to most of us as though the proprietors of the country 
yards took a joy in prolonging the inventory period 
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compared with which the consolations of religion are 
as nothing. As cne enters an office he is met by the 
presiding genius, coatless and with the dust of ages 
clinging to him, brushing the sawdust from his hands 
and clothes as he distractedly waves the expectant sales- 
man acide and turns to his desk in frantic haste to fig- 
ure up his profits. Some take stock in December, some 
in January, some in February, and all occupying pretty 
much of the whole three mon‘hs in anticipation, verifics- 
tion and retrenchment, and during that time if a fellow 
has anything to sell he must jump in quickly and work 
his oratory in eagewise. The one redeeming feature 
of the situation is that the buyer is invariably cheerful 
in his promises of huge orders immediately after stock- 
taking and dismisses his caller with his head and heart 
filled with bright hopes, although his order book be lean 
and empty. More than that, the dealer is pretty likely 
to find that he has money to pay for all purchases, for 
the year has been exceptionally good from start to 
finish. The building season has remained open to a 
late time of year and there is a great deal of belated 
work still hanging on, keeping the office force and 
teams busy. One hears on every hand plaintive pleas 
and emphatic kicks because stock is so slow in coming 
forward. The local mill work factories are away be- 
hind, western places of supply are apparently in the 
same boat and contractors by the score are hung up 
for lack of material. 

As to the vaccination habit mentioned, that has be- 
come so prevalent as to amount to more of an epidemic 
than the smallpox, which it is supposed to prevent. The 
prevailing form of salutation is not “How are you?” 
“How do you do?” or “How is business?” but “How is 
your vaccination?” “Did it take?” or “Have you got 
over it yet?” We have all learned to take our friends 
by the hand instead of slapping them on the shoulder. 
The average man now is dynamite if you touch him in 
the right place. 

In Maine and northern New England, where spruce 
holds its sway, the work of logging is progressing mer- 
rily and there is plenty of snow, which to all appear- 
ance will last from now on and go far toward helping 
out the shortage in this lumber. Logging operators 
are loud in their plaints of poor and inefficient help, 
and the high wages demanded and received will add 
sapreciably to the cost of the logs for the coming year. 

Associations are in the air, starting with Connecticut, 
which has for a long time*kept up its protective meas- 
ures, followed by similar action in Rhode Island. Mas- 
sachusetts now falls into line, and the call is out for 
a meeting of the retailers of the state on December 10 
at 10 a. m., at the board » : ade rooms. The W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Company, o: Worcester, is responsible 
for the circular which will call the hosts together and, 
to judge by the talk one hears in the offices throughout 
the state, the movement will be met with lively interest 
by the largest and most representative firms of this dis- 
trict. This movement will not include Boston, which 
already has its association. 

William H. Lewis, president of the Taunton Lumber 
Company, Taunton and Brockton, is again out, although 
not entirely recovered from the difficulty with his eyes 
which has afflicted him for about two months. For six 
or seven weeks Mr. Lewis has been confined to a dark 
room and while a less energetic man would have been 
totally incapacitated for any business he has kept the 
run of affairs in the office and continued to hold the 
reins, although Mr. Lord, his right hand man, has vir- 
tually been taking care of the details. It is a pleasure 
to report that the difficulty is in a measure overcome 
and that Mr. Lewis is rapidly recovering the use of his 
eyes. 

Frank Huckins is now having all the fun in the 
world corresponding with the nobility on the other side, 
in preparation for a reception to the parent organization 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston, which he commands. The plan is to return the 
hospitalities which were extended to the Boston company 
a few years ago. 

Wendell F. Brown, of 38 Kilby street, has purchased 
a country estate at Scituate. It is a particularly 
fine piece of shore property and Mr. Brown will put 
up a most attractive summer home for his family’s 
occupancy next year. The place comprises many acres 
and commands a beautiful view on all sides. It will 
make an ideal retreat at this Mecca for all good Bos- 
tonians on the South Shore. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 9.—The beginning of a few 
weeks of rather dull business always to be found around 
the holidays is in sight and is indicated to some ex- 
tent by the falling off in the volume of trade. But the 
lull will be weleomed by many wholesalers for the 
reason that it will enable them to catch up with their 
orders, which are woefully delayed. Much of this de- 
lay, of course, is due directly to the car shortage, though 
the unusual business of the season is also responsible 
in a measure, as the mills were unable to cope with the 
demand. 

Yard men have no wish to buy lumber at this stage 
of the market so as to cover their depleted stocks, and 
the wholesaler and manufacturer is not any too ready 
to hustle for any orders. In the minds of many the 
conditions are too unsettled to make big contracts, in 
view of prosperous times being assured for the next 
year and their certain infection of the lumber business. 
Everybody has hopes of prices taking a soar within a 
couple of months. The volume of trade is extremely 
satisfying, and with three weeks yet to come before 
the new year December will undoubtedly prove a record 
breaker in point of business. 

There is little difference to be noted in prices. In- 
quiries are not of such a character as to cause fluctua- 


tions. Fair figures are obtained for white pine, Georgia 
pine and hardwoods generally. Bad weather encoun- 
tered at sea by coasting craft has retarded receipts for 
a week. Shipments by water are being hurried forward 
before the close of navigation. There is also some hard 
work carried on by a few to fulfil their contracts by 
January 1. The retailers are getting their share of 
trade from the builders and jobbers who can still carry 
on their outside operations owing to favorab!e weather. 

Several goodly sized contracts are being figured on 
for next year by Eugene B. Nettleton, manager for John 
E. DuBois. The DuBois mill will be run all winter. 

Contrary to expectation, no report was submitted at 
the monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange by 
Samuel B. Vrooman and Thomas §S. Rice, who were 
delegates at the reciprocity convention at Washington. 
Routine business only was transacted at the meeting 
by the two score members in attendance. 

The mill of Robert C. Lippincott at North Bend, Ind., 
has shut down, through the combination of ice and car 
shortage, fully three weeks before the anticipated date. 

Strong & Meckley report having sold on November 26 
to a local retailer 3,000,000 feet of hemlock. On Decem- 
ber 4 the firm sold to a Philadelphia manufacturer 700.- 
000 feet of white pine lumber cutting up stock. 

Robert G. Kay, the wholesaler, speaks very encour- 
agingly of the prospects for continued good business. 
He has good orders on his books for next year. 

One of the first changes in the personnel of lumber 
firms brought about by dissolution is that of Miller, 
Robinson & Co., retailers, whose yard is at Tenth street 
and Glenwood avenue. Joseph M. Thomas retires from 
the firm. The business will be carried on by Samuel 
Miller and Herbert P. Robinson. 

Thomas B. Hammer has one barge loading, a barge 
discharging and a vessel with a cargo of longleaf pine 
on the way here. 

William Godfrey, of Cheraw, S. C., was a recent 
visitor. 

A. S. McGaughan has returned from a trip down east, 
where he found business in excellent shape. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has contracted for 300,000 
ties at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, for delivery within the 
coming year. The contract price was 55 cents apiece. 

Sail freights remain easy and there is no trouble to 
get tonnage. Few charters are reported, among these 
being: 

Schooner J. Il. May, Charleston, 8. C., 
lumber, season charter. 

Schooner R. T. Maull, Fernandina to Philadelphia, lum- 


to Philadelphia, 


ber, $5. 

The Pier Lumber Company, of Scranton, Pa., capital 
$15,000, was chartered at Harrisburg. Another charter 
granted was to the C. P. Caughey Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg; capital, $25,000. 

The newspaper story to the effect that the Penn- 
sylvania hemlock market was being cornered by John 
KE. Du Bois is laughed at by lumbermen. Eugene B. 
Nettleton, Mr. Du Bois’ sales manager, denied the tale, 
adding that there was not the slightest ground upon 
which to base such a report. Mr. Du Bois is in the 
west, having been-on a trip to the Pacifie slope. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Pirtsspura, Pa., Dee. 10.—Considerable interest has 
been manifested in the news circulated through the 
medium of a dispatch from Altoona to local papers 
that a combination headed by John Du Bois is about 
to corner the hemlock market and run the price to 
$20 or higher. The tannery interests of the state are 
said to be back of the promoters. It is claimed that 
Fr. H. & C. W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, are allied with 
Du Bois, and that the capital involved in the deal is 
$20,000,000. Representatives of large firms are said to 
have been in conference for several days arranging 
the details of the deal. The output of the Pittsburg, 
Williamsport, South Fork and northern districts must 
be secured to make the issue a success. Pittsburg deal- 
ers place little credence in the story and deem an attempt 
to corner the entire hemlock output as a most imprac- 
tical scheme. There has been no difficulty experienced 
in obtaining stock, a shortage of which at this time 
might indicate that some such deal was projected. 

R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Company, is mak- 
ing a tour of the northwest, looking up stock. 

J. F. Balsley, of Mead & Speer, left for New York 
this evening on business. L, E. Tennant is a recent 
addition to the office force of Mead & Speer. The busi- 
ness of this firm is keeping up to the mark and the 
poplar interests are extremely active. An advance on 
all grades, with perhaps an exception in culls, is looked 
for soon. 

The past month has been a busy one at the several 
plants of the Babeock Lumber Company in the mountain 
region, whose combined cut was over 5,000,000 feet, while 
that of the contract mill was about 2,000,000 feet. 
E. V. Babcock is in Boykin, Ga. 

A charter was issued by the state department to the 
William H. Schuette Company, of this city, capitalized 
at $100,000. The incorporators are William H. Schuette, 
William Schuette, A. C. Opperman, F. A. Opperman, J. 
P. Stang and J. W. McCutcheon, all of Pittsburg. 

Willson Bros., of the Tradesman’s building, report no 
lessening of the busy season, an active demand for all 
grades and prices keeping strong and steady. 

—_—S~—W—_—e———rnr 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, ME., Dec. 9.—The Penobscot river is now 
frozen for a distance of several miles down from Ban- 
gor and this port is closed for the winter. The weather 
has been unusually severe in this region, but lumber 
shipments were made from Bangor up to the very last 
day of the open season, December 7, several vessels 
having been towed out that day. All of the mills are 


———— 


now closed except a few engaged in sawing box boards, 
and manufacturers are figuring up the results of one 
of the most unsatisfactory ycars in the history of the 
industry. 

Last winter a good crop of logs was cut and the pros- 
pect seemed to be bright for a busy season on the river, 
but unexpected and unusual delays occurred in driving 
the logs, so that for the greater part of the season the 
manufacturers were either entirely without logs or else 
doing a hand-to-mouth business, and so the months 
passed, the mills idle a good part of the time and fine 
opportunities for money making unimproved. The ef- 
fect upon the industry of the delay in the arrival of 
the drives is told better in figures than in words. The 
surveyor general of the port of Bangor, which includes 
the whole of Penobscot county, makes the following 
statement of the amount of lumber surveyed in the past 
three years: 1899, 181,482,589 feet; 1900, 142,699,243 
feet; 1901, 118,000,000 feet. The actual survey from 
January 1 to November 30 this year was 115,379,016 
feet; the December survey, it is estimated, will be 
enough to make a total for the year of about 118,000,000 
feet, which is the smallest survey in any year since 
1876. ‘The logs were cut, but many of them failed to 
reach the mills in time to be sawed, else there would 
have been a survey this vear of about 150,000,000 feet. 

The outlook for 1902 is promising; logging operations 
are progressing satisfactorily in most sections and a 
large cut is expected. Even should the drives be a little 
late there are on hand in the booms and at the mills 
over 30,000,000 feet of this year’s logs with which to 
begin sawing in the spring. With a good market for 
the manufactured product there should be a season of 
activity and prosperity on the Penobscot next year. 

This year theré¢ were shipped from Bangor to domes- 
tic ports 587 cargoes of lumber, the smallest number 
in many years. In 1900 the number of cargoes was 979. 
Freights have ruled low all the year, the prevailing 
rates having been $1.75 a thousand to Boston, $2.25 
to ports in Long Island sound and $2.50 to New York. 
‘ven in the last few weeks of the season, when vessels 
are scarce and the risks and expenses of the voyages 
greater than in summer, the New York rate did not go 
over $3, whereas in former years it has been $3.50 to 
$4 in the last few weeks of the season. 

The foreign trade was light this year. Four cargoes 
of white birch spool bars were shipped to England 
and Scotland, representing a value of $58,128, and nine 
cargoes of fruit box shooks were sent to Italy and Sicily, 
valued at $79,897. The shooks were all shipped by the 
T. J. Stewart Company, of Bangor, who also sent a cargo 
from Eastport valued at $10,887 and one from Bucks- 
port valued at $23,457, the total value of the company’s 
exports in this line being $114,241. Had vessels been 
obtainable several more cargoes of sheoks would have 
been shipped from Bangor this season; as it is, these 
cargoes must be shipped this winter from Bucksport, 
an open harbor eighteen miles down the river. 

The mills on the Machias river have closed for the 
winter after a hard season. The output has been 9,- 
300,000 feet of long lumber, 3,200,000 lath and 2,000,000 
shingles. Owing to the largest dam on the river being 
partially carried away by freshet the mills were idle 
for a considerable period this year, and the log supply 
was short, also, weather conditions last winter having 
been such that it was impossible to get out a full sup- 
ply. This winter an effort is being made to get a much 
larger supply of logs than usual. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

BaLtTIMorE, Mp., Dec. 11.—The approach of the holi- 
days does not in the least detract from the favorable 
conditions which have prevailed in the lumber trade 
for some time. Values do not appear to advance much, 
but the movement grows larger and a decidedly better 
feeling prevails among members of the trade. In some 
directions, like white pine, there is a decided upward 
tendency, but this must be attributed to special causes 
which do not apply to the trade in general. Mention 
has previously been made of the sharp rise in white 
pine, which is accounted for on the ground of rapidly 
diminishing supplies and the scarcity of railroad cars 
that interferes greatly with shipping. This develop- 
ment, however, is wholly exceptional and affects other 
woods only remotely. The entire situation, however, 1s 
encouraging and from present indications marked activ- 
ity will continue to prevail indefinitely. Spruce and 
hemlock are moving freely at acceptable figures, Geor- 
gia pine is in active request, with the quotations firmer 
and the trade more or less embarrassed by the scarcity 
of railroad cars. 

tustav Farber, of Price & Heald, hardwood dealers, 
was confined to his home at Catonsville for some weeks 
with a stubborn attack of sciatica, but has again re 
covered and can be found at his desk in the Manufac 
turers’ Record building every day. 

The Whitehurst Planing Mill, Richmond, Va., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of about $40,000 on the 
morning of December 4. 

PAPA’ 


The Wisconsin Machinery & Manufacturing Company 
has just been organized at Milwaukee, Wis., with # 
capital stock of $25,000 and the following officers: Will 
iam H. Vogel, president; J. W. Otto, vice president; 
Louis E, Vogel, secretary and treasurer. Since its or 
ganization the new company has_ purchased all the 
assets of the Wisconsin Machinery Company, the bust 
ness formerly conducted by Louis E. Vogel, and has a* 
sumed the liabilities of the concern. A machine shop 
for general repair work has been added to the plant 
for the convenience of customers. The business. will 
be conducted as heretofore at the salesrooms of the 
former company, 125 and 127 West Water street, Mil 
waukee, 
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MAPLE FLOORING PRODUCTION. 


The Making of Maple Flooring as Exemplified by the Methods of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, at Cadillac, Mich.— How the Maple Timber 
Grows —The Work in the Woods—How the Woodsmen Live— Railroad Logging—How the Waste Timber and By-Products 
are Utilized—Merchandising in the Woods —Farming in the North Country—The Sawing and Seasoning of the 
Lumber; the Dry Kilning; the Ripping and Sizing— How the Flooring is Made and Finished. 


Since the first tree was felled for lumber making 
Jumbermen have had problems to solve. Some have 


difficult. 
all been solved, but some of them only after an infinite 


been easy and others have been They have 


expenditure of brains, time and money. 
One of the trees of the United 
States is the hard maple, known colloquially as sugar 


widest range in the 
maple and rock maple in 
various The 
streets of nearly every vil- 
lage in the United States 
east of the 
and north of 


sections. 


Mississippi 
Mason 


Dixon’s line are lined with 


and 


hard maples. In this 


form of growth it is 
known to everyone. Its 
trunk is 


low, its branches are wide 


comparatively 


spreading, its foliage is in 


profusion. It is the ideal 





shade tree. 
Hard maple groves form 
bush of the 


states or the 


the sugar 
northern 
orchard of middle 


sugar 


Tennessee. For centuries 


the tree has contributed 
much to the pleasure, com 
fort and 
kind. = It 


back-loe of 


profit of man- 
been the 
forefath 
ers and has served as well 


has 


our 


to boil their soap kettles 


and feed their kitchen 
fires. 

One not familiar with 
the great hardwood forests 
of the north country can 
gain very little idea of the 
splendid proportions and 
the tall 


trunks of 


and = straight 


maple trees 
from his knowledge — of 
them in the 
field. In the 


the northern 


village or 
forests of 
portion of 
the southern peninsula of 
Michigan the tree attains 
its highest perfection in 
quality of timber and size 
and symmetry of growth. 
Hlere these trees often at 
three 
feet or more, with a rough 


tain a diameter of 


barked and partially moss 


covered body, rising a 


sheer fifty feet to the first 


limb. Interspersed with 


the maple are gray elm, 


black ash, basswood, 


birch, hemlock, white pine, 


cedar and tamarack, but 











color—a light canary; very even in tone, very close in 
grain, compact; hard almost to toughness; has a break- 
ing strength equal to hickory, and when not exposed 
to alternate dampness and dryness will resist the rav- 
ages of time for an indefinite period. The qualities 
of the wood are superior in all respects save one, and 


that is that it presents very diflicult milling qualities. 








the distinctive feature of 


the woods landscape is the 1 


Bireh. 2 


maple. It ordinarily con- 
third of the 
forest growth. 


Until within a few years hard maple, entirely from its 


stitutes a 
entire 


association in the minds of the public as a shade tree, as 
a tree giving forth sap for sugar making or as a material 
for firewood, has never received serious consideration 
from a lumber standpoint. It is within a period of ten 
years that maple trees have been converted into lumber as 
Manufacturers who are uti- 
lizing large quantities of hardwoods have but just be- 
gun to realize the relative value of this wood for the 


au commercial proposition. 


purpose of making agricultural implements, machinery 
frames, furniture and other forms of utilization which 


consume so large a quantity. The wood is light in 


Black Ash, 3 


Basswood, 4 —Turnpike through virgin maple forest. 
typical farmer. 7%—-Iard maple, 

A FEW TYPICAL TIMBER SCENES. 

manufacturer he can 


The furniture will tell that 


produce furniture from oak at a cost 25 percent less 


you 


than he can from maple, and it is so in many manu 
that 
its conversion into wood materials is very expensive. 


facturing lines. ‘The wood is so dense and hard 
At the same time numerous manufacturers have grown 
to appreciate the qualities of hard maple and are uti- 


Hard 


nothing 


lizing it in various lines to an increased extent. 
maple, as a lumber, starting at practically 
ten years ago is now one of the recognized and impor- 
tant features of the hardwood lumber trade throughout 
a large section of the country. 


Some years ago it was conceived that hard maple 
would make a very desirable flooring material and a 
number of exceedingly able lumbermen undertook its 
conversion to that end. It was discovered that many 
difficulties lay in the way of this production. To retain 
the harmonious color of the wood the lumber had to be 
winter cut and winter sawed and winter piled. It re- 
months of 
thorough air drying. It 
had to be kiln dried. Ar- 


riving at the latter stage, 


quired many 


it was then found that 
there was no machinery 
extant that was capable 


of working the lumber 
By gradual 
evolution and through the 
best 
machinery 
builders in the United 
States, have 
gradually been construct- 
el of double and treble the 


into flooring. 


assistance of the 


wood working 


machines 


strength of the ordinary 


flooring machines, until 
apparatus finally has been 
that will 


the tremendous 


secured stand 
strain 
this 
flint-like wood into 
flooring. 


necessary to convert 
almost 
Gradual evolu- 
tion in the maple flooring 
trade and the pride of its 
makers have induced them 
to improve the methods 
for manufacturing it; -to 
end-match it; to hollow- 
back it; to polish it, and 
to bore it for blind nail- 
free of de- 
feets and eventually finds 
its way to the market in 
the form of a perfect 
flooring material that will 
lay entirely 


ing. It is eut 


without 


waste. Therefore under 
improved meth 


production 


the most 
ods of maple 
flooring is the perfection 
of material for 

purposes, It is 
cheerful 


flooring 
light, 


and beautiful in 


color. It will lay straight 
and smooth. It will re 


sist wear equal to tile and 
better and 
will hold its surface clean- 


than marble, 


er and freer from mar- 
ring than any other wood 
known. 

It is the purpose of this 
article and its accompany- 
ing illustrations to show in 
detail the methods of ma- 
Gray elm. 6—A ple production 
from the forest to the fin- 
ished product, as exempli- 


fied in one of the largest, 





flooring 


most complete and up-to-date factories in the country— 
that of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, at Cadillac, Mich. 

The history of Cobbs & Mitchell and their successors, 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, is very closely inter- 
woven with that of the famous lumber manufacturing 
town of Cadillac. The Mitchell, the 
uncle of W. W. Mitchell, of the present firm, came to 
and then Clam Lake country in 1873 and was one of 
the first pioneers in its saw mill history. He platted 
the town, then a white pine forest. He was soon fol- 
lowed by the late J. W. Cobbs, who went into the saw 
W. W. Mitchell started life as a tally 


late George A. 


mill business. 
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boy with his uncle. Afterwards he joined in business 
with Mr. Cobbs and the firm of Cobbs & Mitchell was 
established. This firm and their allied interests have 
produced 500,000,000 feet of white pine and hemlock 
lumber. For many years they have continually run 
two or more band mills. ‘Their holdings of white pine 
have decreased to a small quantity and the trade has 
drifted into hardwoods and hemlock, the timber sup- 
ply for which reaches out many miles from Cadillac. 
lhe president and treasurer of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incor 
porated, is W. W. Mitchell; the vice 
president and secretary, Frank J. Cobbs, 
son of the late J. W. Cobbs. The gen 
eral superintendent of this big enter 
prise is Henry Ballou, and the 
chief salesman is Morris E. 
Phomas 

The timbered properties upon 
vhich Cobbs & Mitchell, Incor 
porated, are at present 
operating consist of 
about 50,000 acres of 
rolling lands lying in 
Charlevoix and Cheboy 
gan counties, Michigan, 
between the Grand Rap 
ids & Indiana railway 
and the Mackinaw divi 
sion of the Michigan 
Central railroad. They 
are not far from Petos 
key, the famous sum 
mer resort of northern 
Michigan. At Boyne 
Falls, 
miles north of Cadillac, 
Cobbs & Mitchell, In 
corporated, have built a 


seventy-seven 


railroad running in a 
northeasterly direction 
and about evenly divid 
ing their immense tim- 
ber holdings. The ul 
timate destination of 
the main line wil) be 
Wolverine, on the line 
of the Michigan Cen 
tral. The road is of 
easy grade and follows 
a wide valley nearly its 
entire distance. On 
either side of this main 
line spurs are project 
ed half a mile or so 
apart to penetrate ey 
ery part of the great 
forest. 

From this comparative 
level of the country railroad 
construction is quite easy, 
but when it is considered that 
it will require at least sev 
enty-five miles of intricate 
railroad building to reach the tim 
ber of the tract it will be seen 
that in the aggregate the cost will 
be very large. 

The most improved and scientific methods 
of economically operating this timber have 
been instituted. Cobbs & Mitchell, Ineor- 
porated, do everything well. Nothing is 
slighted. Initial expense is not counted save in gen- 
eral results. The camps built for their woodmen, 
while not ornamental, are comfortable. The men 
are provided with good and clean beds and woolen 
blankets. They have sheets and pillow cases which 
are washed once a week. In fact a washerwoman 
is one of the regular employees of every Cobbs & 
Mitchell camp and every man is taxed 80 cents a 
month to have his clothes kept thoroughly laundered. 
\t regular intervals every men’s shanty, cook house 
and building about the premises is thoroughly fum- 
igated and cleansed with steam jets from the loco- 
motives. Above all, the men are well fed. The bill 
of fare of a Cobbs & Mitchell camp is far better 
than a traveler will find in many hotels the country 
over. The fare is not only plentiful in quantity but 
good in quality, and well ‘cooked. 

Logging operations of some sort are carried on the 
year through, logs being skidded to the railroad tracks 
and promptly picked up by the steam log loader. 
Rarely is decking resorted to more than one or two 



















logs high on a skidway. Logs are handled on two 
cars and transported to the mills at Cadillac about as 
fast as hauled out to the track. The general hardwood 
growth of maple, ash, elm, basswood, birch and beech 
is felled in the winter and none of it is left in the 
woods after midsummer. ‘This is to insure entire free- 
dom from stain or dote. Iollowing, in the early spring 
time, the pine is taken up, the hemlock is felled and 
peeled of its bark and the cedar and tamarack are 
converted into poles and ties. Following the cleaning 
up of all the good saw tim- 
ber on a given portion of the 
property, the small shingle 
mill operator is leased a 


1—The pine in the hardwood growth. 

2—The general merchandising establishment at Springvale. 
8—Steam log loader dropping last log on car. 

4—End view, showing derrick. 


5—The cook house, men’s quarters and commissary at camp 23. 


6—The round house and repair shops at Boyne Falls. 


7—One of the shingle mills. 
VIEWS IN WOODS AND CAMPS. 

section of the gone-over timber. He erects shingle 
mills and utilizes both the tops and butts of pine and 
cedar timber by converting them into shingles. Simul- 
taneous with this work operators are permitted to 
take out bolts from the tops and limbs of basswood 
and gray elm for the production of basket and cheese 
box stock. Eventually the residue of unmerchantable 
timber is converted into cordwood by contractors and 
is consumed by the large iron furnaces at Antrim. All 


this work requires railroad transportation. Every tie, 
every bunch of shingles, every cord of bark and wood, 
every log and all supplies mean business for the rail- 
road, and it is an extremely busy railroad, as can well 
be imagined, 

Incidentally, the steam log loader by means of which 
all logs are loaded by Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, 
is a great money saver. The average load of logs, 
as depicted in the accompanying illustration, is loaded 
within ten minutes. The machine drags itself back and 
forth on its own wheels, disposes of the loaded cars 
and pulls other empty cars through underneath its 
framework. It is very prompt in action and suits the 
requirements of this class of work as well as any log 
loader possibly could. At Boyne Falls Cobbs & Mit- 
chell maintain a round-house and repair shop where 

all their own railroad machinery is kept 
in repair. Other views in the woods 
operations are of a part of the buildings 
of a typical camp; one is of one of the 


shingle mills and two 


a ROI views of the big loader 
' in operation are shown 


—an end view, showing 
the beginning of the 
loading of a car of logs 
and a second one as the 
final and binding log 
is dropped into place. 
One of the highly in- 
teresting features — of 
Cobbs & Mitchell's 
woods operations — is 
their — general mer- 
chandizing institution. 
The picture — accom- 
panying this article 
shows simply the main 
portion of the  com- 
pany’s store structure. 
It is a big building. It 
has a frontage of 54 
feet and a depth of 160 
feet. In the rear of it 
there is a hay shed 
which is 180 feet in 
length. This immense 
store building is liter- 
ally congested — with 
merchandise that com- 
prises a range of ne- 
cessities that makes a 
more interesting  dis- 
play of what a man 
really needs to wear 
and eat in a backwoods 
country than that seen 
in any giant exhibition 
building at an expo- 
sition. The first floor 
of the store is given 
i up primarily to gro- 
ceries, but there are 
departments of drugs, 
hardware, carpets, 
blankets, clothing, 
boots and shoes, general dry goods 
and notions that are about as 
comprehensive in their character 
as one would find in a metropoli 
tan department store. The store 
is light and clean and in a perfection of 
good order, It is heated with steam 
and lighted with gas, both being made 
on the premises. Here is a store fifteen 
miles from any village, in the middle 
of a great forest, with an average an- 
nual business of over $75,000. It is astonishing, but 
such is the fact. This is due to the fact that Cobbs 
& Mitchell offer at this store a market for every article 
of surplus the farmer has to sell—a dozen eggs, @ 
cedar tie, a maple log, a bale of hay, 100 bushels of 
potatoes or what not. Here he is invited to come 
and barter what be has to sell, and for his produce 
he is paid the same price that he can realize on the 
main line of either the Michigan Central or Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railway, save a very modest tax 
for transportation to these lines. If potatoes are worth 
50 cents at Boyne Falls, the farmer at Springvale, 
which is the name of this embryo village of Cobbs & 
Mitchell, is paid 49 cents. There is no farmer fool- 
ish enough to haul a bushel of potatoes fifteen miles 
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what is doubt- 
‘tess the most comprehensive and complete 


for a cent. Here also is offered him 
stock of 
food and clothing supplies in northern Michigan, at 
a price that is as low as can be secured in any 
other locality within a hundred miles. 

As fast as these lands are cleared of timber they are 
sold in lots of 40, 80 and 160 acres to farmers, and there- 
fore it happens that the company has an increasing busi- 
Road _ build- 
ing is not a myth in this section of the state. Under 
the Michigan law there is always a liberal apportion- 
Cobbs & Mitchell see 
Under the intelligent 


ness for its merchandising establishment. 


ment of taxes for road purposes. 
that this is expended judiciously. 
direction of an expert road superintendent, first class 
vravel turnpikes are being built all through this forest. 
Ou of these roads can be seen in an accompanying 
picture. It was photographed early in November, be- 
fore the frost had entered the 

ground. There was a slushy 


fall of snow, and still the road 


This man told the writer that he has been farming in 
this section for seven years; that unaided by any 
means save his own energies and the comparatively 
small product from his farm he has cleared from five 
to seven acres of land each year; has built a comfort- 
able house and barn, and in the seven years he has 
cleared a total of thirty-eight acres. While many farm- 
ers spent a great deal of their winters working in the 
woods he has devoted his to working on his farm. He 
has been able to sell some small timber each winter, but 
he cleans up promptly before the bush has a chance to 
get a vigorous start. He stated that his potato land 
produces from 125 to 200 bushels an acre, depending on 
the year, and that the average price he has received has 
been 40 cents a bushel. Wheat is comparatively a light 
crop, having only an average of twenty bushels to the 


acre, 


Corn runs about eighty bushels to the acre on an 





was in excellent shape for the 
hauling of heavy loads. 

This section is rapidly set- 
{ling with young farmers who 
have bought their “40” or half 
from $2 to 
$6 an acre, depending on the 
quality of 


section of land at 


location and soil, 


and are building homes for 


themselves and fami- 
One of the 


is that of a typical Charlevoix 


‘earl a 
rearing 


lies. illustrations 


county farmer and his son. 
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1—Filling the kilns with air dried maple. “4 


2—A maple log train at Cadillac. 3 
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The big electric generator. 
view of the maple flooring factory. 


average. It is a good hay country, showing one and a 
half to two tons to the acre, selling at $12 a .ton. 
Oats run from forty to sixty bushels and sell at 30 to 
40 cents. It is a great vegetable country also, and the 
specimens of vegetables from new lands that are housed 
in Cobbs & Mitchell’s store cellar testify fully to 
this fact. The section is also rapidly developing into 
an excellent stock raising country. Except for potatoes, 
which have to be shipped, the farmer gets better prices 
for every crop than his brother farther south. 
Diagonally opposite the store the company has con- 
structed a tavern. It is a sixteen-room tavern and 
the traveler may sincerely wish that a kind fate may 
ever lead him to as good a hostelry as this one. It 
is steam heated; it is finished in gray elm with hard 
maple floors. The bedrooms are supplied with excel- 
lent beds and coverings and the floors have rugs on 
them. The entire arrangement 
and conduct of the house would 
do credit to any village. Near 
by the hotel is a little park 
which has been reclaimed from 


the woods, and in summer 
. time it is filled with flower 
q beds, evergreens and_ shade 


trees, and hard by is a croquet 
ground. 

; Cobbs & 
that 
this 





Mitchell 
their timber holdings in 
section of Michigan will 
cover an operative 


estimate 


period of 


twenty years; and it is fair to 


presume that when the timber 


—- 


4—The tavern at Springvale. 5—General 


A MODEL COUNTRY HOTEL AND INTERESTING FACTORY VIEWS. 
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shall be exhausted a great portion of 
the lands will be transformed into farms. 
At the present time the section 
is being lumbered at the rate of 
about 35,000,000 feet a year. 

While the hardwood forests 
of the upper portion of the low 
er peninsula of Michigan origi 
nally covered an area of well 
toward twenty counties, even 
the last few years’ opera- 
tions have depleted them to 
no small extent. The re- 
maining acreage of compre- 
hensive hardwood — timber 
vrowth is now held in large 
tracts and is in few hands. 
This ownership is practical- 
ly now all in the hands of 
manufacturers of well known 
financial strength; and it is 
safe to say that the value of 
these woods will advance 
very materially within a 
very short time, thus follow- 
ing the trend of values in 
white pine, yellow pine and 
Pacific coast woods. 

It has been shown how 
the hard maple and other 


woods grow in northern 



















Michigan, and the meth- 
ods by which they are 


into the plant looking to long years of hard 
and exacting service. It is a high class factory 
and up to date in every respect. An 
immense battery of boilers, supplied with 
fuel from the refuse of the 
plant, furnishes the steam. <A 
big Corliss engine drives the 
main shaft and the long line of 
heavy flooring machines, while 
a great electric generator, seen 
in one of the illustrations, fur- 
nishes the light and the power 
for all the minor machinery. 
The pictures tell almost as 
well as the text the nicety with 
which every detail of maple 
flooring manufacturing is 
here carried on. One illus- 
tration shows the filling of 
the kilns with air dried ma- 
ple. This lumber has been 
piled in the open for a full 
year before being kiln dried. 
The next illustration shows 
the cars of kiln dried lum- 
ber in the cooling room, 
after every particle of moist- 
ure has been removed from 
it. The cooling of the lum- 
ber is found to be a_neces- 
sary precaution, after re- 
moving it from the kiln, to 
insure the best results. By 





logged and loaded on to cars. 
These logging cars in trains 
of from twenty-five to thirty 
are hauled by the Cobbs «& 
Mitchell railroad, the Boyne 
Falls & Northeastern, to 
joyne Falls, and there de 
livered to the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana railway, which 
handles the trains to Cadil 
lac. Here the logs are 
dumped into Clam lake, the 
maple logs at mill No. 1 and 
the pine, hemlock and_ the 
hardwoods, other than ma 
ple, at mill No. 2. These two 
mills are both band mills of 
modern type and have a 
reputation of producing lum- 
ber of the most absolute 
nicety of manufacture. This 
lumber is soldtoth tna,  —~—7 sll 
save the maple, which is 
very largely retained for the 
maple flooring factory. ‘The 
lumber yards are models 
of neatness, as the firm is a 





thorough believer in good 
order, not only for appear 
ance’s sake but on account of fire 


hazard. One of the pictures shows 








a train of maple logs just ready 
to be dumped into the lake at mill 
No. 1. 

In one of the larger illustrations 


1—One of the end matching machines. 
flooring machines. 4 


pale Ne} - 








2—The gang rip saw, 8—The long line of big 
One of the scraping machines, 


THE BIG MACHINES THAT MAKE MAPLE FLOORING. 


a general view of 
the great maple 
flooring plant of 
Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Incorporated, may 
be seen, This im- 
mense structure 
covers a ground 
area of 450 feet in 
length by from 113 
to 200 feet in 
width and is two 
stories in hight. 
The structure is of 
the most substan- 
tial character and 
was completed 
about two years 
ago. Every item of 
construction and 
equipment was put 


transfer these trucks of kiln 
dried stock are sent to the 
gang rip saws, to which the 
lumber is delivered as fast 
as it can be stripped. ‘These 
saws not only reduce the 
lumber to the necessary 
widths but also joint it with 
such accuracy that the edges 
are absolutely — straight. 
Here the strips go on to 
trucks and are lined up back 
of the big flooring machines. 
These machines, eight in 
number, are the largest and 
strongest ever built for the 
production of maple floor 
ing. Their work is a marvel 
of accuracy and finish. They 
not only surface the face of 
the flooring but hollow back 
it, tongue and groove it with 
absolute smoothness — and, 
last of all, a boring machine 
is attached which drives a hole for 

blind nailing every four inches of 

the length of the piece. As the 

strips of flooring are delivered from 

the flooring machines they pass across 

saw tables, each of which has automatic 
stops six inches apart. Here the flooring 
is cross-cut to eliminate defects, in lengths 
from two feet up, in 6-inch graduations, to 
the full length of the piece. Dropped from 
this saw table the pieces of flooring are 
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carried forward by means of endless chains to the scraping machine. This 
is a machine built expressly for this purpose, by means of which each 
piece of flooring under heavy rolls is projected forward against a scraping 
knife. This knife removes a thin shaving from the surface of the floor- 
ing, eliminating from it every mark of rotary cutters and leaving the sur- 
face absolutely smooth and perfect. There is no rounded-edge or gouged- 
end flooring delivered from these machines. As a process for the final 
finishing of hardwood flooring it is much superior to the sander, and the 
expert recognizes the product as a much better flooring. Of this long 
series of operations the final one is the end-matching. A tongue is put 
on one end of every piece of flooring and the opposite end supplied with a 
corresponding groove. The joint, when this flooring is laid, is absolutely 
perfect and it is becoming known that a floor laid of comparatively short 


) 
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pieces of maple is equal if not superior to that made of long strips. 
Maple flooring is manufactured largely into three universal widths of 


face, viz., 2, 24 and 34-inch from strips } of an inch wider than the face 


‘Pea 
i 
a 


indicates, to provide for joints and waste. It is made in lengths from 2 
feet, by regular 6-inch graduations, up to 16 feet. It is made in three 
qualities—clear, which has a face free from all defects; No. 1, which 
admits of slight imperfections in both material and dressing, but must lay 
without waste; and factory flooring, which must be of such character as 
will lay a good, serviceable floor with some cutting. ‘Therefore it will be 
seen that with all these grades, lengths and widths of flooring going 
forward in a big factory like this at one time the work involved in sorting 
and arranging the stock for, shipping is not inconsiderable. A section 
of the sorting racks is shown among the pictures. There is an alley of 
these racks for each width of flooring and a space in each rack for each 
particular length and grade. After the stock is sorted it is tied in bundles 
of six pieces and goes forward to the great warehouse, under the same 
roof, and is piled as indicated in one of the illustrations. This accumula 
tion of stock is a necessity to a concern doing the immense volume of 
flooring business that Cobbs & Mitchell enjoy, on account of the great 
variety of widths and grades of flooring demanded by the trade. This 
flooring is kept thoroughly dry by the fact that the factory and ware 
houses have no exposed openings, even the loading track being protected 
by doors. 

As this flooring is to go forward on orders it is loaded into cars under 
the same roof. The loading track accommodates six cars at a time and 
the flooring is forwarded by trucks and tallied into the several cars, thus 
at all times precluding the possibility of any outside atmospheric condi 
tions affecting in any way the quality of the product. If the lumber be 





removed from the cars and placed in a dry building users can have no 
possible chance of finding fault with its dryness. 
As a whole, the general maple flooring operations of Cobbs & Mitchell 








are the most comprehensive and most nearly perfect in the country. Every 
feature of the business, from the felling of the tree to the loading of the 
car of flooring, is accomplished by a system of accuracy and fidelity to 
detail that is simply astonishing to the layman. Every appliance, machine 
or what not that will tend to improve the quality of the Cobbs & Mitchell 
flooring product has been purchased and installed with the end in view 
to attain the very best possible results in this undertaking. It is obvious 
that with such methods the success of “Electric” brand maple flooring has 
been secured in very high degree, and it is with pleasure that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is thus enabled to explain to its readers the methods pursued 
by this conservative and long established institution. 

The magnificent hardwood tract belonging to Cobbs & Mitchell, referred 
to in several places above, consisting of about 50,000 acres of rolling lands 
in Charlevoix and Cheboygan counties, carries a remarkably fine body of 
timber. It shows an average of 10,000 feet to the aere, which those 
familiar with hardwood timber will recognize as something far above the 
average for a tract of any size. It consists chiefly of hard maple, grey elm, 
black ash, birch, beech and basswood, in about the order named, with of 
course hard maple the most important, both in quantity and with respect 
to the manufacturing operations based upon this timber. In places this 
hardwood growth is interspersed with scattering groups of splendid white 
pine and hemlock, with these woods in some cases forming a certain per 
centage of the mixed forest. On the lower levels is quite a quantity of 
cedar and tamarack, so that in the course of logging operations no 
inconsiderable amount of the soft woods are reached and taken to the 
mills. Thus, while Cobbs & Mitchell are first of all maple flooring producers 
they are also general lumber manufacturers, with a preponderance of 
their output hardwoods but with a percentage of fine white pine of the old 
fashioned Michigan variety and some excellent hemlock, while the cedar 
is the basis for some business in poles, posts, ties and shingles. But in 
this article, as in all their business methods, everything but maple flooring 
is subordinated; for it is in that specialty that Cobbs & Mitchell have 
built up their later reputation, and as maple flooring producers they expect 
to continue as one of the leading factors in the lumber trade of this coun- 
try and wherever the merits of hard maple flooring are appreciated. 

The forest resources enumerated here, the character of the Cobbs & 
Mitchell operations, the long years of their experience and the use of the 
best known machinery that is employed for the purpose, combine success- 
fully for the making of a product as nearly perfect as human ingenuity 
can insure, 





The cooling room adjoining dry kilns. 
2—A view in the great storage warehouse, 
3—-Office of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated. 
Another view in the warehouse. 
5—'Fhe sorting racks. 
Loading within the warehouse. 
A FEW MISCELLANEOUS VIEWS. 
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Table Showing Exact Amount and Kinds of Lumber Exported from Every Port of the United States for the Month Ending October 31, 1901. 
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IDAHO AND MONTANA TIMBER. 

Readers of the LumMBperMAN and those familiar in 
other ways with lumber trade news and gossip are 
aware that for several years unusual interest has been 
shown in the timber resources of the mountain states, 
notably Idaho, Montana, Arizona and New Mexico, but 
comparatively few appreciate how rapidly what timber 
existed in those states has been taken up and brought 
under individual ownership. One of the last large 
bodies of land in the southern end of the territory has 
recently been purchased, as detailed in the LUMBERMAN 
a few weeks ago, and within the year purchases have 
been made which have closed up practically all the 
standing timber in northern Idaho and in Montana. 
In the latter state there have been quite extensive 
lumbering operations for many years in connection with 
the mines, and operations of some magnitude in Idaho 
for the same purpose. But there still remained up to 
a few years ago heavy bodies of timber, much of it of 


fine quality. We speak of these bodies as heavy. In 
comparison with the states in which they are located 
they were small but nevertheless of individual im- 


portance, 

_ In northern Tdaho the bulk of the timber has gone 
into the hands of Frederick Weyerhaeuser and his asso- 
ciates, the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company, a Pennsyl- 
vama concern; Henry Turrish, of Duluth, and a few 
other, smaller holders. This northern part of the state 
contains two forest reservations, but the. amount of 
timber which has been opened to acquisition by lumber- 
men has been considerable. 

In the southern part of the state there is some tim- 
r on the market notwithstanding the holdings of 
several good milling concerns. In Boise county there 
Is about 2,000,000,000 feet of timber, half of it unsur- 
veyed. There is a little timber, perhaps 800,000,000 
feet, in Lemhi county unsurveyed and at present inac 
cessible, The state lands have been largely exhausted 
even in the southern part of the state. 


be 


In Montana the timber has been practically all taken 


up and is now in the hands of such individuals and 
companies as W. A. Clark, the Big Blackfoot Milling 


Company and the John O’Brien Lumber Company, the 
latter of Kalispel. 

While, considering the entire area of the state, the 
timber stumpage of Idaho i» very light, it yet grows 
in some sections both large and heavy. In the north- 
ern part of the state there grows what is called gen- 
uine white pine which runs exceptionally high to shop 
lumber and the upper grades. Without looking up 
the matter we will simply say that some other author- 
ities think that this timber is a very fine grade of 
white spruce. They judge this from the knot defects, 
perfectly sound pine knots being found inside the sap 
clear down to the roots, and the wood is lighter in 
color than the eastern white pine. However that may 
be, as far as its workable qualities and the general 
characteristics of the product are concerned, it is white 
pine. 

In the southern part of the state, in the Payette 
river valley for instance, what is called white pine. 
and which is also a very fine timber, is the pinus pon- 
deroso, which is the California white pine and which 
is found all along the Sierra Nevada mountains, in 
California, accompanying the sugar pine. In southern 
Idaho this wood constitutes about 60 percent of the for 
ests. Red fir constitutes about 16 percent of it; sugar 
pine 15 or 16 percent, with a small percentage of tam 


arack and other timbers. It is said that the white 
pine in this tract will average better than 25 percent 


clear and 60 percent better than common. 

Montana does not have a great deal of timber and. 
as stated above, a large part of what there is is in 
private hands or in the reservations. The bulk of it is 
west of the main range of the Rocky mountains, the 
good timber being in the valleys while that on the 
mountains is coarse. Red fir is the favorite material 
for mining purposes and has nearly disappeared. There 


will be extensive lumbering in Idaho for a good many 
years and it will be conducted under advantages over 
that of the coast states because of closer proximity to 
the markets, but there is not the timber there on which 
to build up a great industry, the maintenance of per- 
haps a dozen or so first class, large mills being about 
as much as can be expected. 


i 


MARYLAND PINE FOR PULP MAKING. 

A development of considerable interest to the wood 
industry of Maryland is the utilization of pine instead 
of the poplar which was once so plentiful in the south- 
ern part of the state. A big business in pine for pulp 
making has grown up along the Pope’s Creek division of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, 25 cents a cord being paid for 
the wood as it stands in the forest but only the trunks 
being accepted, the remainder of the tree being used 
by the forest owners for fuel and for the market. Wood 
men receive $1.50 a cord for cutting and shipping the 


sticks, which are cut longer than cordwood. None of 
it is split. The bark must be thoroughly removed, as 
it interferes with the transformation of the wood into 


pulp. There are thousands of acres of pine forest in 
southern Maryland that cannot be utilized for building 
purposes but which furnish suitable material for paper 
making, and the money received from pulp manufae- 
turers will constitute a considerable addition to the 
income from different sources. 
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MICHIGAN’S FORESTRY RESERVE. 

The state board of agriculture of Michigan has pro- 
vided for the preservation of 2,920 acres of agricultural 
lands in Oscoda county. This land has been set apart for 
the use of the new department of forestry shortly to be 
established by the state college. The board has also 
authorized the sale of unsold college lands situated in 
Tosco county, to take place on December 17. 
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Mechanical. 


In 
AMERICAN MACHINERY IN EUROPE. 

G. P. Altenberg, foreign representative of the J. A. 
Fay & Egan Company, of Cincinnati, was in Chicago 
a few days ago and called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
Mr. Altenberg is thoroughly conversant with the Euro- 
pean field and spends the most of his time on the con- 
tinent and in England in behalf of his company’s ex- 
port trade, which is understood to be about 50 percent 
of the entire business of the J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany. Mr. Altenberg is very well thought of in Eu- 
rope, where the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has met him on several occasions. He is a son-in-law 
of President Egan of the company and is 
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FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE G. P. ALTENBERG. 
of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company. 


thoroughly acquainted with the business which he so 
successfully conducts with foreign buyers. 

In his discussion of trade matters, among other things 
he said: 


During the past two or three years American factories 
have been very busy with both domestic and foreign orders 
Many manufacturers, finding themselves unable to supply the 
increased domestic and at the same time large foreign de- 
mand, have gradually added to their equipment until today 
the productive capacity of their works is much larger than a 
few years ago. 

Now a great trade depression has spread almost over the 
entire continent of Europe; as if this were not enough the 
United States treasury department has entered upon a de- 
structive tariff war with Russia, the largest and most prom- 
ising foreign field for the sale of American manufactures. 

Large quantities of machine tools, woodworking machin 
ery and other mauutactures were tormerly exported to that 
country, but since the new Russian retaliatory duty of $4.77 
a hundred pounds has gone into effect this trade has prac 
tically ceased. The American must now pay over 57 percent 
higher rate of duty besides shipping his goods from 5,000 to 
6,000 miles farther than the Germans, who copy and imitate 
all things American. 

In shipping to France America pays the maximum duty 
on all manufactures. On machine tools this is from 33 1-3 
to 50 pereent higher than that charged Europeans. 

Germany is now preparing to check American imports into 
that country, because America seeks to sell her products in 
German markets while closing her own doors to imports by 
a prohibitive tariff. 

The exceedingly hard times from which Europe is now 
suffering, together with the stopping of shipments to Rus 
sia, has greatly diminished the export of American machin- 
ery. Should there be any decrease in the domestic demand 
our manufacturers will find it exceedingly diflicult to keep 
their enlarged works employed. 

While times are still prosperous America should turn her 
attention to a rearrangement of her tariff and enter on 


broad and liberal lines into reciprocal trade relations with 
her foreign customers. 

There is scarcely an article which cannot today be pro- 
duced better and cheaper in this country than abroad. 

As Americans go to foreign countries and sell their prod- 
ucts in the face of home manufacturers there, paying the 
long freight and duty, why should they be afraid to let 
those manufacturers come here and try to get an order once 
in a while? Foreigners will not permit Americans longer to 
usurp their markets without receiving some privileges in 
return. 

Why, for instance, should England admit American wood 
and metal working machinery free of duty when we charge 
45 percent duty on anything in those lines that she chances 
to offer us? If she can produce it better or cheaper than 
we can, her example, as exemplified by the imports, will 
sooner or later stimulate some of our restless, enterprising 
spirits to devise a way or means of manufacturing it even 
better and cheaper; not cheaper because of any less expense 
for labor but by devising better methods or better machines 
to do the work. 

After a short stay in the city Mr. Altenberg left for 


Cincinnati. 


A GREAT SAW MANUFACTURING WORKS. 

The world over, the name of Hoe stands in the van 
in connection with the manufacture of circular saws, the 
firm of R. Hoe & Co. having been engaged in this branch 
of business for nearly a century. They were the first to 
make circular saws from cast-steel and later originated 
the inserted-tooth saw, the greatest invention ever made 
for the mill man’s benefit. Their works give employ- 
ment to 2,500 men and have a floor area of over fifteen 
acres, occupying two blocks in the heart of New York 
city. 

There is no country where the saw plays a stronger 
part than the United States, in the reduction of big 
trees to marketable lumber, sent to almost all parts of 
the world. The saws from this noted establishment, 
keep up their reputation, and their buzz is heard every- 








island. Hoe’s time is in keeping with Hoe’s saws, and 
even across the river, with the use of a moderate opera 
glass, a Brooklyn man may set his watch with the as. 
surance that it will be right. 


One can hardly turn to any more profitable industry than 
the working of timber. How great is the demand for the 
Iloe saw is best illustrated by a review of the work going 
on in the vast building which is so prominent a city fea. 
ture. In the saw shops, going from one department to 
another, one first sees an almost endless line of anvils where 
in the hands of skilled artisans multitudes of saws are being 
put into shape under the hammer, after coming from the 
machines. The saws are of the best Sheffield steel; the 
machines in the manufacture of the plates have done their 
work well, but still there remain the final touches of the ex. 
pert mechanic to give them their unrivaled excellence. Fur- 
ther on are the punching machines for toothing saws, and 
then comes a room where fine milling machines are engaged 
in grooving the shanks or bit holders for the patent chisel 
tooth saw, which is a specialty with this firm and is in 
enormous demand. ‘The chisel bit room is filled with emery 
grinding machines which finish the bits for this saw. About 
6,000,000 of these bits are made in a year and, as showing 
the skill and care required, each one is handled seventeen 
or eighteen times before leaving the factory. In the black- 
smith shop are immense trip hammers under which the 
chisel-bits are forged at a single blow. The dies used in 
these hammers are all made on the premises. There jg 
another important department where the “V” in the saw 
plate is put in for receiving and holding the chisel-bits and 
shanks. As the “V’ must be exactly in the center of the 
plate this is a very delicate operation. Then there are the 
grinding shops, where the circular saw grinding machines, 
made under patents held by the firm, are in ceaseless opera- 
tion. 

The greatest achievement of R. Hoe & Co. in the mann- 
facture of saws is their patent chisel-tooth saw, brought out 
by them after long experimenting. As an inserted tooth-saw 
it is a marvel of simplicity and effectiveness. Although at 
its earliest introduction it was not nearly so perfect as to 
day, its merits were at once recognized by mill men and the 
demand for it with its added improvements has overtaxed 
the resources of the establishment. The saws now made are 
guaranteed for any work, the half-inch feed of a small coun 

















VIEW OF THE GREAT SAW PLANT OF R, HOE & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


where from Maine to the far off forests of Georgia, and 
beyond to Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

The Hoe establishment is a landmark of New York. 
The cut accompanying, owing to its birdseye perspective, 
hardly does jfistice to the magnificent premises. The 
great buildings stand on somewhat elevated ground, 
declining to the water front of the East river. The 
works face on Grand, Broome, Sheriff and Columbia 
streets. The most prominent feature is the clock tower, 
which can be seen from almost any point on Manhattan 





MEDIUM SIZE EDGER 


(NO. 2) MADE BY THE ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


try mill to the enormous feeds cut in regions of hemlocks, 
redwoods and pines. This saw will run with two-thirds the 
power taken to run a solid saw of the same size, while the 
lumber made by it is smoother than that made by a solid 
saw in the hands of the most expert sawyer. It would be 
impossible in an article like this to go into the subject ex- 
haustively, but those interested in the matter may have full 
particulars on application to R. Hoe & Co. 

No manufacturing firm in the great city of New York 
has exercised a more important influence on the civilization 
of this country and of the world than has that of R. Hoe & 
Co. ‘The saw, a seemingly humble implement, has been made 
a work of high mechanical art, and the Hoe saw is buzzing 
wherever the forest invites the woodsman, 

There is a great moral in the rise and present importance 
of this honorable, old time house. Enterprise, inventive 
genius, rectitude; the persistent endeavor to produce the 
very best in its chosen fields, have made its members worthy 
to rank with such men as Edison, Morse and other great 
national benefactors. Best of all perhaps in the record is 
that wholesome teaching to the youth of the present day 
that the pursuit of worthy enterprise brings solid and abid- 
ing success. 





NEW ALLIS EDGER NO. 2. 


Next to the band mill itself, no machine is as im- 
portant in the saw mill as the edger, yet it is a well 
established fact that in the average mill this machine 
has not capacity in proportion to the balance of the 
plant, being too narrow for convenient operation with 
too few saws of small diameter and powerless feeding 
arrangements, the crowding of which results in a gen- 
eral lowering of the grade of the entire output. Pro- 
gressive mill men recognize the importance and_ the 
necessity of a suitable machine of ample capacity capa- 
ble of doing a variety of work with fast powerful feed 
sawing up to 8-inch if necessary. 

In view of the large sale and highly satisfactory 
operation of its well known heavy timber edger and the 
increased demand for a machfhe built on the same lines 
suitable for boards and small timber, the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, the well known manufacturer of saw mil 
machinery, of Milwaukee, Wis., decided a year ago that 
there was a market for a medium sized edger, in the 
sales and satisfactory results of which they have not 
been disappointed. The accompanying half-tone illus 
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trate this machine, which the company has designated as 
its No. 2 edger. It is built with all the latest improve- 
ments in a plain, simple, substantial manner, as the 
cuts indicate. 

The bed, including legs, is cast in one piece, insuring 
absolute alignment of arbor and feed rolls. ‘I'he upper 
frame for supporting the press rolls is of rigid con- 
struction. The machine is equipped with four feed 
rolls, two in front and two in rear of saws, made 
fluted, spiked or fitted with renewable saw teeth as 
desired. Double idle safety rolls are provided in front, 
the frames of which are so designed as to enable the 
operator to see the saws at all times. The 10-inch 
diameter heavy press rolls in rear are provided with 
spring cushioned devices. 

The arbor runs in three large self oiling boxes and 
is provided with web center drive pulley of 16-inch 
diameter, with false heads to keep out the dust. Face 
of pulley is made up to 21-inch if necessary to suit 
conditions. A two speed or variable feed works is fur- 
nished to go below the floor if desired. Front and rear 
tables are bolted rigidly to machine, securing absolute 
alignment of all parts. The saws are shifted by levers 
with a very unique and convenient setting device with 
all adjustments for taking up the wear. A new simple 
setting device is provided for the moveable channel iron 
side guides. Back tables, of any length to suit condi- 
tions, are made with live rolls, driven with steel gears. 
Any number or combination of saws 24 inches diameter 
are applied to the No. 2 machine, which is built in 
widths from 48-inch to 72-inch. 

This edger is a fine addition to the Allis-Chalmers 
Company’s splendid line of saw mill machinery. The 
company will be pleased to furnish further information 
regarding it upon request. 

The Allis-Chalmers company will continue to manu- 
facture its Ne, 1 heavy timber edger suitable for 28-inch 
saws, built in widths from 60 to 84 inches: also the 
well known Reliance standard machine for 20-inch saws 
as before. 





STEAM TENSION BAND MILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 9.—Three years ago the 
Union Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., brought out 


. STEAM TENSION BAND MILL MADE BY THE UNION 





their short saw band mill that proved from the start 
a phenomenal success; the short saw features proved 
to be such a decided improvement in band mill con- 
struction that other manufacturers of band mills have 
copied the idea. We have from time to time made 
valuable improvements on the original mill, but have 
designed a counter-balanced steam tension and steam 
operated guide that put the old style mills entirely 
in the shade. 

We present a cut of the new mill, which has been 
pronounced by mill men and mechanics to be the sim- 
plest and best design for either single or double cutting 
band mills that has ever been placed on the market. 

Heretofore it has been the universal custom to main- 
tain the strain on the saw by the use of some system of 
levers and weights, which is a clumsy and makeshift 
device when viewed in the light of the newly designed 
mill as made by the Union Iron Works. It is well known 
that the action of a weight, especially one as heavy 
as must be used in the tension mechanism of a band 
mill, is necessarily slow on account of its inertia. 

Every practical saw mill man will admit that in 
order to get the best results in sawing the tension de- 
vice should be very sensitive and capable of responding 
instantly to the varying demands of the work; it is man- 
ifestly impossible for any form of weighted tension 
lever to meet these requirements. We have substituted 
for the tension weight a direct acting steam cylinder so 
arranged that the strain on the saw can be varied at 
will from 3,500 to 7,000 pounds. Automatic means are 
provided to prevent damage in case saw runs off the 
wheels or breaks. This feature in combination with 
the counterbalanced upper wheel forms the simplest, 
most practical and by all means the most sensitive saw 
straining mechanism ever placed on a band mill. 

It will be evident to anyone familiar with the use 
of steam that the action of this saw straining device 
must be instantaneous; consequently the saw will 
always be kept in proper tension to do its best work. 

In changing saws, all the time required is what it 
actually takes to handle the saws; on this mill the 
strain can be taken off the saw, the top wheel lowered 
and raised again throughout its whole range of move- 
ment and the strain put on, all in less than ten sec- 
onds. Saws can be changed from longest to shortest 
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and vice versa in the same time that it takes to change 
those of the same length. 

The longest saw on the 8-foot mill is 42 feet 10 
inches, and with this saw a 5-foot log can be cut up. 
This mill uses the shortest saw ever placed on a band 
mill for sawing logs, the saw on the 8-foot mill being 
only 41 feet 3 inches long. With this saw the wheels 
are less than one inch apart, and it will cut under the 
guide a log 3 feet in diameter. In case of large logs 
the top guide can be instantly swung back by hand and 
moved entirely out of the way, so that all the space 
between the top wheel and the head block may be 
utilized for deep cuts. With the guide moved out of the 
way a 4-foot log can be cut with the shortest saw and 
the guide can be replaced in position again in three 
seconds. The guide is so constructed that it will swing 
back and up out of the way if struck by a log from 
either direction. The jaws of both top and bottom 
guides are hinged so that they may be spread. apart 
without loss of time in changing double cutting saws. 
The top guide is moved up and down by a steam cylin- 
der located on the back part of the frame and so con- 
structed that the piston will be automatically locked 
in position the instant the valve lever is released. 

The improved method of suspending the top wheel 
from above has great advantages over the usual form 
of supporting them from below, as it prevents the vibra- 
tion of the top wheel and leaves the space below the 
top shaft entirely clear. All mechanism for tilting, 
raising and lowering the top wheel is overhead and en- 
tirely out of the sawdust,-so there is no danger of the 
parts getting clogged, interfering with their free action. 

Note the absence of worms, gears, racks and screws; 
also that all parts of the machine are in plain sight and 
easy to get at. 

There are no new principles or experimental features 
involved in this mill; it consists simply of an improved 
arrangement and construction of standard and well 
tried devices, being in fact the Union Iron Works’ well 
known short saw band mill with the substitution of 
steam tension and guide lifting mechanism. 

Anyone in the market for strictly up-to-date saw mill 
machinery will do well to correspond with-us. 

Union Iron Works. 
OPBBB BALL LI II 


GEORGIA SAW MILL MEN IN SESSION, 


Tirton, Ga., Dec. 10.—The regular meeting of the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association was held in this city at 
the Sadie hotel today, and was one of unusual interest. 
On ‘account of the unusual troubles now being experi- 
enced by the mills in general on account of shipping, 
the attendance was not quite as full as usual, but 
letters and proxies from many who were not able to 
attend showed the buoyant feelings of the manufacturers 
and the unusually favorable conditions that exist at 
this season. 

Orders are offered in great volume, but the mills are 
not disposed to load up on orders for delivery during 
the late winter on account of a fear of not being able 
to make the required delivery. Prices are holding 
firm, and while on some special items it would be pos- 
sible to maintain an advance it was deemed advisable 
to maintain the present lists as a minimum until the 
next meeting, and then to make an advance on the 
entire list. In dressed stock the mills are all sold close 
and many of them for some time ahead, with prices at 
an advance over the last list issued. This list was 
also retained as a minimum until the time of the 
next meeting, when it is proposed to make an advance 
throughout. The demand for car material all over the 
section is unusual and increasing and prices have ad- 
vanced considerably. 

At present the car situation shows little change, ex- 
cept that on some lines some relief is being felt, but 
it is not of such measure as to allow the mills to run 
on full time. Shipments of dressed stock are now run- 
ning behind on account of the supply of box cars, and 
with the volume of lumber to move relief from this is 
not likely to be felt until the bulk of the cotton has 
been marketed, when cars now in that service will be 
given into the lumber trade. ~ 

The work done before the legislature of this state by 
the special committees of this association was reviewed 
and it showed to what a large extent the influence of 
this industry is felt in this section. The bill pro- 
viding for the equipment of flat cars by the railroads 
is one of much interest to the lumber shippers and from 
all indications it is likely to become a law and in a 
mesure relieve one of the greatest burdens ever imposed 
upon a shipper by a carrier. These matters are of such 
importance that it was decided to begin the organiza- 
tion of the entire lumber industry of the south to secure 
a complete relief from these burdens placed on the 
shippers, and a committee was appointed to attend the 
meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Memphis, Tenn., on January 14 
and 15, 1902, and to present to that organization the 
plans formed and started by. this association and to 
commence the same action in the territory covered by 
that ossociation. H. H. Tift, of Tifton, William B. 
Stillwell, Savannah, and J. Lee Ensign, Worth, were 
named a committee to attend above named meeting. 

The resignation of Secretary F. E. Waymer, which was 
tendered the association on November 15, to take effect 
on January 1, 1902, was read before the meeting, and a 
resolution of thanks was voted to him for the man- 
ner in which he had conducted the business and affairs 
of the association. / 

After some consideration, on vote it was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the association at Tifton on 
January 21, and that the association would defray the 
expenses of the delegates attending the meeting. Un- 
der the existing conditions it is desired to have a very 
large attendance, as the unusual activity in the lumber 
trade demands a conservative and careful decision in 
the moves of this organization. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Southern Stocks Broken—A Perceptible General Price !mprovement—National Rules Offered 
for Revision—Tennessee Trade Brightening— Action of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club—Progress with the «‘Clean’”’ 

Biil of Lading. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 

The hardwood situation in the south is undoubtedly 
showing improvement as the year draws to a close. 
Reports from such leading centers as Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., and Cairo, Lil., which 
follow, indicate a better feeling among the prominent 
operators nearly all of whom say that both demand 
and prices are better at the present writing than they 
have been during the earlier part of the year, and 
most of the forecasts for 1902 are decidedly optimistic. 

Hardwoods may be said to have been in bad shape 
throughout 1901; in fact they have not been strong 
since the big boom they enjoyed in 1899. The operators 
have patiently awaited a revival of values since the 
latter named year, but with the exception of a com- 
paratively few items prices have continued weak de- 
spite every effort on the part of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler to stimulate them. Of late, however, values 
have displayed an advancing tendency and the operators 
are looking forward to much better conditions after 
the new year shall be reached. 

Leaving cypress entirely out of the question, inas- 
much as this lumber has taken care of itself in point 
of demand and price for several years, probably the 
next hardwood making a good showing in 1901 has been 
poplar. This lumber has maintained itself in excellent 
fashion throughout the present year with the possible 
exception of lower grades. ‘The poplar specialists at 
Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville, Ky., at which two 
cities this lumber is very largely handled, all assert 
that trade for the year has been on the whole quite 
satisfactory. But this lumber may be said to stand 
practically alone as a ready seller this year as compared 
with cottonwood, gum, ash, hickory, oak and the various 
other items of the hardwood list. Nearly all of the 
latter items have shown more or less weakness through- 
out the whole of 1901, until the extreme latter part of 
the year when values all along the line suddenly stif- 
fened, and December promises to close with the price 
situation in the interest of the seller. 

Various reasons are given by the large operators for 
the dullness this year, or rather for the weakness in 
price. Perhaps the best is that advanced by manu- 
facturers and “wholesalers, that the general business 
depression abroad forced many of those hitherto en- 
gaged in the export trade to seck a domestic market, 
with the natural result of dumping considerable excess 
stock in this country. This coming at a time when de- 
mand and values were at best but reasonably strong 
and firm had its inevitable effect upon the price situa- 
tion and it weakened under the pressure. Had Euro- 
pean demand been even normal this year it is entirely 
reasonable to assert that the domestic prices would 
also have been normal, for every hardwood operator 
without exception states most. positively that the vol- 
ume of demand this year has exceeded that of 1900 
but that prices until quite recently have been lower. 
Probably gross profits have been about equal to 1900 
with a few exceptions, so the year may be said to have 
been not altogether unsatisfactory. 

Factors in Price Improvement. 

The sudden stiffening of values of late has not been 
surprising to the mill men and wholesalers, all of whom 
have been expecting it sooner or later. The cause is 
simple enough and is based upon the bald fact that 
the buyers have at last learned after testing the entire 
market that there are little or no stocks on hand for 
sale. This is true almost without exception through- 
out the leading hardwood centers of the south, and 
while six months ago many operators were seeking 
business in a competitive way there, some dealers are 
now sitting back and letting the buyer make offers. 
The southwestern representative saw four telegrams 
received by a well known Memphis concern last week 
asking for first and second clears of cottonwood, which 
telegrams contained offers of better than prevailing 
prices provided immediate delivery could be had. The 
offers were declined, owing to inability to ship and also 
because the stock could not be had immediately. At 
Cairo the same conditions prevailed to a somewhat 
lesser extent. Hardwood stocks throughout the entire 
south are broken to a considerable degree, and the 
buyer is gradually learning this fact. 

Oak and Poplar Prospects. 

Plain sawed oak is another item which is in strong 
demand just at present and exceedingly difficult to get 
in any quantities. What stock there is of this item 
is in strong hands and values are at seller’s option at 
this writing. Some of the large operators are scouring 
the mill section of the south in quest of this stock, and 
reports are to the effect that it is hard to find. This 
applies to both red and white oak and the outlook is 
that several months will elapse before it can be offered 
in any large quantities. 

The poplar situation as reported by Nashville oper- 
ators is probably the best of all the hardwood items, 
taking the year as a whole. Both demand and _ price 
have been strong throughout 1901, especially for the 
upper grades. The lower grades, however, have been in 
only moderate demand and sales have had to be forced 
at some price concessions. The latter are still some- 
what weak in point of demand but are showing the 


same stiffening tendency in price which is at present 
apparent with all the hardwood items. None of the 
poplar operators are showing any uneasiness as to the 
immediate future for their lower grades and it is the 
general opinion that a few months will see these grades 
assume a proportionate value with that of the uppers, 
which have been decidedly ready sellers all through 
the year. 

Thick oak, ash and hickory are meeting with a ready 
and responsive demand at present. These items are 
in especially strong demand, in the far west particu- 
larly, Colorado and the Pacific coast states, and some 
excellent shipments have been made in that direction 
this year by Tennessee and Kentucky operators, at 
good prices. There has been little difficulty in selling 
this class of stock, but it must not be regarded as a 
criterion of the hardwood market as it is very choice 
stock and practically sells itself. It is the lower grade 
of hardwoods which has suffered this year. 

As a whole, however, the above describes the southern 
hardwood situation at the present writing. The gen- 
eral trend of trade is far more promising as the year 
approaches its close, and the dealers are in far better 
spirits than six months ago. Some of the more opti- 
mistic predict a boom in 1902 and even the conservative 
element admit that the worst has been passed and that 
the future is promising. 

Hardwood people who are in a position to know pre- 
dict that southern stumpage of oak, ash, hickory, gum, 
poplar and cottonwood is a splendid investment and 
in the natural evolution of things this class of timber 
holdings will enhance in value almost in the ratio of 
yellow pine during the next ten years. Some large 
tracts are being quietly taken in by far-seeing oper- 
ators and it is the general opinion that stumpage 
prices will sooner or later go much higher than they 
are at present. 

Memphis Conditions and Opinion. 

The Cochran Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., is 
a large manufacturer of cottonwood lumber. Some of 
this stock goes into the manufacture of boxes by the 
company, and a large quantity is offered on the general 
lumber market. KR. T. Cooper, president of the com- 
pany, is one of the pioneers in the Memphis cottonwood 
trade. He predicted a decided advance in cottonwood 
values in the near future. He stated that logs were 
going higher in price every month and that they were 
more and more difficult to get with each succeeding 
season. The Memphis mills had been sawing cotton- 
wood for years and were beginning to realize that logs 
were not as plentiful as they used to be. They had to 
be brought from a much greater distance, and the 
natural result was that the price of lumber must ad- 
vance if any margin of profit was made by the mill man. 
Box contracts for 1902 would, in Mr. Cooper’s opinion, 
be higher in price than at present obtaining, as would 
values on cottonwood lumber. 

Goodlander & Robertson, of Memphis, Tenn., are a 
wholesale hardwood firm enjoying an excellent trade 
throughout the country. Considerable of their stock 
is shipped to the far west but the concern also enjoys 
a good business east of the Mississippi river. FE. E. 
Goodlander, senior member of the firm, showed the 
southwestern representative some very choice thick oak, 
ash and hickory in the yard, two and three inches, diy 
as a bone and in splendid condition. This class of stock 
of course sells itself, and Mr. Goodlander has been de- 
voting his time of late to disposing of the firm’s lower 
grades, cleaning out every cull in the Memphis yards 
of the firm. In his opinion this is one of the secrets of 
handling hardwoods, as the upper grades always take 
care of themselves. This firm reported a larger de- 
mand during 1901 than the previous year, but at lower 
prices until quite recently when values also improved. 

Russe & Burgess, of Memphis, are a representative 
hardwood concern of that city, both members of the firm 
being aggressive in their business methods as well as 
hard workers for the general betterment of the lum- 
ber trade of Memphis. This firm is well and favorably 
known in Europe, having made a specialty of the export 
business for several years. Mr. Burgess is now in 
Europe. The tirm handles large quantities of all the 
items of hardwoods, particularly oak, ash, hickory and 
cottonwood, as well as operating a saw mill at Memphis 
adjoining the yards. The firm are large buyers from 
the southern hardwood mills also and carry an ex- 
tensive stock. W. H. Russe stated that in his opinion 
the values of all hardwood items would advance ma- 
terially from now on and that 1902 would record a big 
year for the operators at good prices. In point of 
volume of trade he thought that 1901 was fully abreast 
of last year, with lower prices, generally speaking. 
Cottonwood was stiffening up in value decidedly and 
inquiries were coming in from all directions asking for 
quotations on this stock, Mill and yard stocks were 
broken and cars were very difficult to get, and with 
these conditions confronting the hardwood people he 
looked for far better times during the coming year. 

The J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Memphis, is 
another of the old established and well known hard- 
wood concerns of that city. The company handles a 
full line of hardwood lumber, making specialties of oak, 
ash and poplar, usually carrying about 1,000,000 feet 


of dry stock at all times. J. W. Thompson, president 
of the company, stated that his trade had been larger 
in volume this year than last but until recently prices 
had not been as strong as during 1900. There had 
been a sudden stiffening, however, and values were 
getting decidedly better and promised to remain so. He 
ascribed this to the fact that stocks were generally 
broken in southern hardwoods and that logs were higher 
in price. As for next year, he was of the opinion that 
the entire hardwood market would show great improve- 
ment. Mr. Thompson recently became interested in the 
newly incorporated Bennett Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, of Memphis, of which company he is secretary, 

The Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company, incorpo- 
rated a fortnight ago, has already been noted in these 
columns. It will manufacture hardwood lumber, hay- 
ing purchased what is known as Mill No. 4 of the 
Kk. T. Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company, of Mem- 
phis. This mill is located on the Wolf river in north 
Memphis and is thoroughly equipped with a new band 
and resaw, being the newest of the FE. T. Bennett group 
of hardwood mills. It will saw all kinds of hardwoods 
logged on the Wolf river. The company is capitalize 
at $55,000, the officers being E. T. Bennett, president; 
J. N. Penrod, treasurer; F, P. Abbott, vice president, 
and J. W. Thompson, secretary. All these parties are 
hardwood lumbermen of national reputation. The mill 
has an annual sawing capacity of about 15,000,000 feet. 

Secretary Elliott Lang, of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, of Memphis, Tenn., announces the an- 
nual meeting of that association at the Grand _ hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 22, 1901. 

The Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, is one of 
the Jarge manufacturers of boxes and hardwood Jum- 
ber of that city. This company has always enjoyed a 
wide trade throughout the country and is very favora- 
bly known in the hardwood lumber world. Its box fae. 
tories at Memphis occupy several acres of ground and 
its lumber yards are among the most extensive there, 
The company makes a specialty of veneers and ships to 
all parts of the consuming territory. The mills are 
located in north Memphis in the Wolf river district 
and along the main tracks of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, with excellent shipping facilities. The year’s 
business of the company has been satisfactory and 
improved price conditions are looked for during 1902. 

The Baker Lumber Company, of Memphis, has been 
on the market with hardwood stock since last spring. 
This company has a large saw mill in Arkansas con- 
sisting of a double band with a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet, also an extensive railroad which was built 
last year, and possesses timber holdings unexcelled in 
size in that state. It saws oak, ash, gum, hickory, 
cypress and cottonwood, and enjoys a handsome trade. 
The company now has considerable dry stock which 
it is offering and expects to increase it from this time 
forward. Trade has been good with the company during 
1901, and prices were reported as improving on all 
items of hardwood. 

The Hale & Crenshaw Company, of Memphis, is a 
manufacturer and wholesale dealer in southern hard- 
woods. This company is a recent comer to Memphis, 
having previously been an extensive cottonwood oper- 
ator at Cairo, Ill., moving to Memphis about two 
seasons ago. Cottonwood is still the specialty of the 
company, quartered white oak claims considerable at- 
tention and other hardwoods are also handled. Demand 
has been all right for the year and indications point to 
a strong trade at firmer prices in 1902. 





REVISION OF NATIONAL RULES. 

Since the last annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association there has been considerable 
discussion of the rules of inspection then revised and 
adopted and not entire satisfaction with them has been 
shown. The Indiana association, for examp!e, at a spe- 
cial meeting insisted quite strongly on some modifica- 
tion of the rules. The inspection committee of the Na- 
tional association, therefore, with the intent of as far 
as possible recognizing all the different opinions and 
needs represented in the widely scattered membership 
of the organization, hgs sent out from the central office 
in Chicago a circular to members which reads as follows: 


The revision committee appointed at the last annual con- 
vention of this association to consider the rules governing 
the measurement and inspection of hardwood lumber desires 
the co-operation of each member in this’ work. 

We inclose you herein a copy of the rules of inspection as 
they stand today, and would ask you to look them over care- 
fully and if in your judgment any changes can be made that 
will make them better serve the interests of the association 
we would be pleased to have you point them out and write 
the chairman of this committee a full and complete expression 
of your views thereon. 

Iferetofore it has been the custom of this committee to 
hold sessions only at the time of the annual conventions. 
We believe, however, that this precluded many members who 
were not in attendance from giving it the benefit of their 
views; and further, the time allotted was too short to give 
the business the careful consideration its importance de- 
manded. We believe that by taking up our duties with the 
members by mail we will get a fuller expression of their views 
and we will have more time to consider them and that our 
— will in every way be more satisfactory to the associa- 

on. 

This committee believes the best interests of the hardwood 
trade do not warrant the association in making repeated 
changes in its rules of inspection, but inasmuch as the pres- 
ent rules are not as well drafted and are not as explicit in 
some particulars as they should be, it believes they need to 
be carefully gone over, and it hopes to have the earnest and 
prompt assistance of all the members in this work. 

THEO. FarHaurr, Chairman. 


It is unquestionably the fact that the work of the 
inspection committee at the annual or semi-annual 
meeting has always been too hastily done. It 18 4 
matter that .requires most careful consideration and 
thorough examination of all arguments and pleas. The 
inspection committee has done faithful work, but the 
information by which it had to be guided was usually 
to be had only at the meetings. It is to be hoped that 
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the membership will respond promptly and fully to this 
invitation. If they do not do so they are morally 
bound to make no complaints if the rules after the 
next annual meeting do not suit them. 





TRACK SHIMS. 

A railroad purchasing agent asks the LUMBERMAN to 
put him in communication with manufacturers of gum 
lumber with the idea of investigating that wood as a 
material for making track shims. 

Shims are pieces of hardwood lumber of varying thick- 
nesses but usually about 6x8 inches in surface, which 
are used to level up track when heaved by frost. At 
such times it is impossible to tamp under the ties and 
so the rail is raised at the low places and a slip of 
wood of the proper thickness is inserted. This’ piece 
is bored for the spikes. Thicknesses range from one- 
sixteenth of an inch to two inches, in the latter ease 
sections of ordinary plank being used. The spikes are 
pulled, the shim of the right thickness is inserted and 
usually one of the spike holes in the tie has to be 
filled with a tie plug. These holes in the shims are 
bored in the solid wood, which is then resawed into 
assorted thicknesses. 


In old days making shims used to be one of the 
favorite occupations of the section gang, who would 


gather around a warm fire in the section shanty and 
split out shims from old red oak ties, perhaps some- 
times cutting up new ties for the same purpose. The 
maintenance of way departments began to look into 
this subject and found that to spend half a day split- 
ting shims was wasting a good deal of time which 
might have been more profitably employed, and so 
they looked around for some other way to supply the 
stuff. They found that there was a great deal of 
waste material like ends of sills ete. which could be 
made into shims by machinery at little expense, so 
this was and is done. Still some roads buy them out- 
right. Oak has been the common material, though 
some roads have used elm and now it is proposed to 
try gum. There may be something of a business built 
up for this purpose either in the rough material or 
perhaps in the bored and resawed shape. 





AMONG THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 9.—The lumber business in 
the Memphis district has not taken any noteworthy 
gait except as to the position of oak with advances 
made by some dealers and the generally improved tone 
of the market. 

L. A. Kelsey, of Towanda, N. Y., agent for 
Bros., was here the last few days for his firm. 

B. Braughton, of Braughton & Co., has returned 
from a recent trip to St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo. He 
has been out the present week on a west Tennessee trip. 
The company is putting in a new mill at Shaw, Miss. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip west as far as Kansas 
City. 

The firm of M. B. Bodenheim, of Cassel, Germany, ex- 
porters of staves, logs and lumber, represented here by 
H. Katz, have made arrangements to increase their 
plant at Hudspeth, Ark. 

Mr. Schaefer, of Schaefer & Watts, is in southeast 
Mississippi shipping poplar and small oak logs. 

C. J. Tully, of the Anderson-Tully Company, has re- 
turned from a trip to Vicksburg and points where the 
company is represented in the box and crate case lines. 
He notes that business has improved on such manufae- 
tures perceptibly within the last thirty days. 

W. H. Martz, of the Hoyt-Woodin Manufacturing 
Company, has returned from a trip to California, 

R. J. Ryan was recently appointed district chief in- 
spector of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
for the Memphis territory. 

_O. G. Fitzgerald & Son, who are operating at Shepp, 
Tenn., have made arrangements for a saw mill at 
Phoebe, Miss., that will have a capacity of about 30,000 
feet a day. 

L. Lesh, of Lesh & Matthews, Chicago, was a visitor 
to the Memphis trade last week. 

Messrs. Mill and Vinnedge, of Vinnedge Bros., Chi- 
cago, were mixing with the Memphis trade a few days 
ago. 

The Southern Lumber Company is preparing to erect 
at once an extensive lumber plant near Warren, Ark. 

In response to a request of Secretary Elliott Lang, 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, relative 
to legislation to prohibit ship owners from diseriminat- 
ing against American products, the transportation com- 
mittee of the Merchants’ Exchange, at a called meeting 
yesterday, indorsed the bill presented by Mr. Lang as a 
measure for preyenting unfair charges. This aids in 
putting the matter in.tangible shape before congress. 
rhe bill makes offenses against it a misdemeanor and 
makes the ships that handle the freight responsible to 
the government and to the owner of the goods for the 
fines that may be imposed ‘under the proposed law. 
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CONDITIONS AT CHATTANOOGA. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 9.—Trade in the city over- 
looked by Lookout mountain continues to hold a strong 
position. The city is one of the best lumber markets 
in the state and doesn’t like to be considered a secondary 
consideration for Nashville or Memphis, as one well 
known dealer puts it. 

In the export field, which is of course acknowledged 
. be dull now, Chattanooga has a particularly good 
eg on the poplar and walnut business. Thousands of 
- are shipped from here to Rotterdam, Liverpool, 
ndon, Havre and other large European centers. The 
majority of these shipments are made through Charles- 


Dennis 


ton and Savannah, at which points ocean transports 
connect with trains and from which special ocean rates 
are made. This week twenty carloads of logs and 
sawed lumber—walnut and poplar—were shipped to 
Rotterdam, to be used in toy manufactures. It is 
stated that the amount sent to the above named cen- 
ters the closing year was about 400 carloads. 

The Jonesboro (Tenn.) Planing Mill Company on Sat- 
urday last filed an amendment to its charter increasing 
its capital stock to $10,000. 

C. L. Peschlow, superintendent of the Von Hardmuth 
cedar works, of this place, reports trade very good and 
that his concern is now shipping out some orders of 
cedar slats for Austria, to be used in the manufacture 
of lead pencils. 

D. 8S. Field, of Snodgrass & Field, has returned from 
a recent trip east. 

The Taylor & Crate Manufacturing Company is busy 
in its box manufacture. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Ou1o, Dee. 10.—The local lumber mar- 
ket continues to bear testimony to the activity of af- 
fairs in the situation. However, dealers contemplate a 
steady tone with little animation for the next three 
weeks, and all the activity will be before the holidays 
as the little business that will be transacted during 
the weeks broken by holidays will be only for material 
for immediate demand. Many dealers are highly elated 
over the amount of business transacted during the past 
year and their books show a considerable increase over 
last year’s transactions. 

Receipts and shipments at Cincinnati for the week 
ending December 9 were: Receipts, 1,796 cars; ship- 
ments, 1,140 cars. For the corresponding week last 
year, ending December 8, receipts were 1,017 cars; ship- 
ments, 651. 

The reported corner on the hemlock market by John 
A. Du Bois, of Pennsylvania, is discredited here. Deai- 
ers in hemlock locally deny the report that a representa- 
tive of the proposed combine visited the city, as was 
reported here. Most of the dealers say that the de- 
mand for hemlock in this vicinity is not large enough 
to interest a combine. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati met on Monday 
evening at the Burnet house and held its regular 
monthly meeting and banquet. President T. B. Stone 
presided and Ed Swain acted as secretary in the ab- 
sence of Secretary W. B. Hay. Those present were: 
T. B. Stone, T. B. Stone Lumber Company; F. M. Pos- 
sell, Gage & Possell; E, A. Swain, E. A. Swain Lumber 
Company; W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte; W. Tom- 
ilson; EK. P. Ransom; H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg, Hanna & 
Co.; J. B. Cochran, Cochran Lumber Company; L. H. 
Wilby; John Reese; E. William Oesper; Myron Banning; 
0. P. Hurd, jr.; E. J. Thoman; W. W. Stone; Charles 
W. Blair; J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Company ; 
I. M. Asher and B. A. Kipp, of the B. A. Kipp Lumber 
Company. 

The club passed a resolution to entertain the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers, who will meet in con- 
vention in January, with a smoker at the Business 
Men’s Club in the Scottish Rite cathedral, 

The following was presented by a committee of the 
club and was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That in view of the fact that there are employed 
by joint arrangement at different places tributary to this 
market inspectors of lumber by manufacturers of furniture 
and other lines, and the said people who employ this class of 
inspectors expect us, as manufacturers and wholesalers of 
lumber, to abide by this inspection as final, we, the Lumber- 
men's Club, hereby agree among ourselves and with each 
other to jointly and severally oppose this concerted action, 
and call on all wholesalers and manufacturers, wherever 
located, to join us in this action. 


O. P. Hurd, jr., and Max Kosse, 8. F. Prouty, J. N. 
Penrod and Sam Miller, of the K. & P. Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, and L. H. Wilby and John Reese, 
of Middletown, Ohio, were elected to membership in the 
club. 

The Manufacturers’ Association will give a banquet at 
the Queen City Club Monday evening. Several promi- 
nent speakers will be in attendance, among whom will 
be M. B. Farrin, of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company. 
The subject discussed by Mr. Farrin will be transac- 
tions of the national reciprocity convention in Wash- 
ington last week. 

Col. James H. Northrup, of Louisa, Ky., was a visitor 
in the city during the week. Col. Northrup is an ex- 
tensive operator in coal and lumber fields in the Big 
Sandy valley. 

John Sloniker, of Lima, Ohio, lumber inspector for 
the Pullman Manufacturing Company, Pullman, IIl., a 
ouest at the Grand hotel during the week, said: “Ow- 
ing to the protracted dry weather the country roads 
have been good all summer and are still good and the 
saw mills therefore have been running right along and 
still have a fair supply of logs on hand. I believe prices 
are good and dry stocks are generally firm and the de- 
mand is quite active.” 

George L. Utter, secretary of the Pine Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, advises: “The lateness of the season 
does not afford a large volume of business but trade 
generally is quite satisfactory. The prospect for the 
coming year is splendid. Prices for all kinds of pine 
are well maintained.” ; 

Everything has been satisfactorily arranged between 
the Hauser, Brenner & Fath Cooperage Company and 
the village of Elmwood Place and the work of the 
construction of the new plant, which it is stated will 
occupy five acres of ground, will begin as soon as the 
weather will permit. Four buildings will be erected 
at an estimated cost of $250,000 and the concern will 
give employment to 400 men. 


Canadian Lumber News. 


FROM THE DOMINION. 

Orrawa, OnT., Dec. 9.—The crown timber agent at 
Rat Portage, Ont., William Margach, is of the opinion 
that the lumbermen never had a better season for sell- 
ing their product than the present. The large grain 
crop in Manitoba and the northwest has stimulated 
business very much in western Ontario. Mr. Margach 
anticipates great activity in railway construction in 
western Canada next year, and says that the quantity 
of railway ties being cut in the Rainy river district 
shows a large expansion in this particular. 

J. R. Booth has just made a shipment of high grade 
lumber to Chicago. During the season of navigation 
Canadian lumber is shipped to Georgian bay by rail 
and from that point forwarded to Chicago by boat. 
Since the enforcement of the Ontario law prohibiting 
the export of Canadian logs to the United States from 
this province the demand for Canadian lumber in the 
latter country has steadily increased, 

The continued low water in the Ottawa river has 
established conditions which tend to a pulpwood famine 
in eastern Canada. The pulp mills of the E. B. Eddy 
Company here have been foreed to close down for the 
season. The representatives of firms as far east as the 
Laurentide mills, at Grand Mere, Que., are reported as 
now scouring the country in the endeavor to secure 
suilicient pulpwood. The conditions at present, it is 
said, are certain to influence a rise in the price of news 
and wrapping paper, as well as the finer grades. An 
emergency meeting of the Canadian Papermakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held last week at Toronto to discuss the 
situation. 

The lumber export trade between Montreal and Eu- 
ropean ports shows a falling off this year as compared 
with 1900. The total exports decreased 8,723,986 feet 
this as compared with last year. The shipments this 
year were 218,272,871 feet, as against 226,996,857 feet 
from the principal shippers last year. The following 
were the principal shippers: Watson & Todd, 66,107,- 
435 feet: Dobell, Beckett & Co., 36,695,912; R. Cox & 
Co., 36,389,361; W. & J. Sharples, 26,322,102; J. Bur- 
stall & Co., 22,521,217; Charlemagne & Co., 10,863,809; 
the MeArthur Company, Limited, 10,411,035; McLaurin 
Bros., 5,500,000, and E. H. LeMay, 3,472,000, making 
a total of 218,272,871 from these exporters and the 
decrease mentioned. During the season of navigation 
there was shipped abroad from Montreal a total of 
223,287,917 feet of lumber, as compared with 239,686,- 
145 feet for the season of 1900, making a total falling 
off in exports of lumber of 16,398,228 feet. Of the 
grand total shipped from the port of Montreal, Great 
Britain and the continent took 222,424,850 feet, while 
to South America were shipped 863,067 feet. 

Block pavements have generally proved a failure in 
Canada, but in England, where the climate is more 
equable and where there is no depth of frost to dis- 
place the shallow foundation, paving with wooden blocks 
is greatly in vogue. The wood used is mostly Scan- 
dinavian fir or pine and some Australian hardwood. A 
few years ago an effort was made to introduce Canadian 
woods for paving purposes, and one of the first authen- 
tic reports upon the results attained has just reached 
the department of trade and commerce at Ottawa from 
the Canadian high commissioner’s office in London, 
G. B. This report states that creosoted spruce was 
laid in St. Martin’s place, Trafalgar square, in Novem- 
ber, 1896, an area of 220 yards of roadway being so 
constructed, the depth of the blocks being five inches. 
On the 2lst of last September four blocks taken out 
showed an average wear of but three-eighths of an inch, 
although the wood only got six instead of the usual 
ten pounds of creosote a cubic foot before being laid 
down and the deals from which it was sawed were 
not selected stock. The city engineer and surveyor of 
Westminster (London) adds: “I am of opinion that 
tamarack and white spruce are deserving of a more 
thorough trial for paving purposes in England, but 
would point out to those interested that the suceess 
or otherwise of the trial will depend to a very large 
extent on the care with which the deals are selected 
and sawn.” The test having been made on one of the 
most heavily traveled streets in London is regarded as 
proving the value of Canadian spruce for paving pur- 
poses. 
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CANADIAN LUMBER EXPORTS. 

MontreaL, P. Q., Dec. 7.—The export lumber trade 
this season has shown a material falling off, compared 
with the previous season, the exports falling short of 
those for 1900 by 16,398,228 feet. Various influences 
have co-operated to produce this result. The following 
are the principal shippers, the figures being made up in 
feet, board measure. 

Shipments of deals and other wood. goods from Mon- 
treal to sea, season 1901, to Great Britain and conti- 
nent: 


Feet. 
Watson © TONG cccccccctsccnssacine 66,107,435 
Dobell, Beckett & Co... ..-. eee ee eeeees 36,695,912 

Robert Cox & CO... -cccccccccccccccce 1,736,1 

Cox, Lome & CO... 2. ccccccccccceccece 4,653,2 
W. & J. Bharples. .. oc ccccccccccecce 26,328,102 
pie OF ">*EY. Seer rere e 22,521,217 
Charlemagne & Lac Quareau Lumber Co. 10,863,809 
MeArthur Bros., Limited.............. 10,411,035 
MeLeurin Bro@...c.cccccces ccccccece ,456,000 
We We Pckdccoccdenes dweedanane 472,000 

Railways, steamship lines and small 

GIGI ccc casenvecacss ecensec 5,185,979 
Total to G. B. and continent. ......222,424,850 
Export Lumber Co. to South America... 863,067 
Gee GR. ook dé < cnecsecésaqes 223,287,917 
Shipment season 1900........+-+++++- 239,686,145 
Shortage seagon 1901..........-.+. 16,398,228 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Prosperity Smiles at St. Louis—Yellow Pine Prospectively Higher—Tie Orders Extraordinary 
for Texas Mills—Cypress Prices under Discussion at New Orleans--End of 
a Coopers’ Strike--Sawn Timber Soaring at Mobile—- 
Georgia and Florida Conditions. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11.—December is showing up 
much better results than expected and it is now assured 
that there will be winter business in all lines above 
the normal. With this the situation the tone of the 
market is gaining in strength and the prospects are 
so alluring that there is general talk of placing prices 
on a higher basis. Everyone had expected December 
to be rather slow in comparison with November, but 
all are making the best of it as it is hardly to be 
expected that the latter half of the month will be as 
bright. Of course it is with the dealers in building 
material that there is the greatest prosperity, as there 
is a tremendous amount of building being done and 
retail stocks are rather Jight, but those who supply 
factory trade say that their business is holding up 
wonderfully well and they feel assured that the future 
has much better things in store for them. The fact 
that consumers are buying so freely this late in the 
season is taken as proof positive that factory stocks 
are light, which leads to the belief that spring buying 
will start in earlier than the middle of February, the 
usual date of the opening. That it will be heavy there 
is no doubt in the minds of the local people as all 
classes of factories are being pushed to their capacity 
and there is a heavy sale of their products. The 
weather is still entirely satisfactory and all building 
can safely go forward at a speedy rate. In fact, all 
conditions are entirely satisfactory and the local peo- 
ple are in a happy frame of mind. 

The movement of lumber into and out of this market 
has been somewhat heavier of late than during the 
latter part of November but the car situation, accord- 
ing to reports from the southern country, has not 
improved. Mills east of the river have been complain- 
ing bitterly of late at the difliculty experienced in 
securing empties but those who have mills on both 
sides of the river state emphatically that there is more 
trouble in Arkansas than in all the rest of the south 
combined. All sorts of stories are being told. Hard- 
wood and yellow pine people have orders out which 
should have been delivered -weeks ago, but nothing is 
yet heard from them. Receipts of this market during 
the past week, according to the statistics of the St. 
Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
aggregated 25,790,000 feet, while shipments were 15,- 
064,,000 feet. This gain made over the preceding week 
was all in yellow pine as hardwood receipts were less 
than they have been at any time thus far this year. 

The yellow pine people feel that they are on top 
of the heap these days and there is no one in St. 
Louis who has any complaint to make at the situation 
with the exception that everyone is kicking at the 
car shortage. The present volume of business is greatly 
in excess of what was expected and retail dealers 
throughout the country are so thoroughly conversant 
with the situation that they are beginning to place 
orders now which would be delayed until January or 
even later if there were a chance that prices would be 
other than higher. All of the local people state that 
the line yards are trying to get their ordrs in early 
in order to take advantage of prices which they think 
are sure to advance. This idea as to the future is 
undoubtedly correct for it is general talk that there 
will be a meeting of the committee on values of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association within 
the next week or so which is expected to make ad- 
vances to take effect on or before January 1. In 
view of the tendency of the retailers to buy ahead 
through fear of just such a step this action is forced 
upon the wholesalers earlier than was expected and 
all welcome it as they believe that a higher basis of 
values could easily be maintained. There are no items 
that are not moving these days and even No. 2 com- 
mon stock is holding up in price satisfactorily. 

In hardwoods the dealers are preparing for a rather 
slow trade during the latter half of the month but 
sales have been satisfactory thus far. Salesmen are 
still out and probably will be for at least another ten 
days and what they are accomplishing is beyond what 
was expected in view of the fact that December is in- 
variably duller than is November. An effort is being 
made to place stocks on a better basis for spring trade 
and all of the buyers available are being sent south. 
Those already out report that it is not easy to find 
desirable stock but they are being kept at it for the 
reason that lumber is needed by the yards for the sake 
of their assortment. 

The Wabash Woodworking Company, notice of the 
forming of which was recently noted in this column, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $40,000 by 
Eric Lange, Andrew H. Bergstrom and John F. Lee. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the southern yellow pine country looking 
over the situation. 

At the annual meeting of the Little Bay Lumber 
Company, held last week, H. M. McLachlin, of Paola, 
Kan., was made president, vice Charles H. Guibor, 
deceased; J. C. McLachlin,: of St. Louis, was made 
vice president and F. E. Guibor, of Topeka, Kan., 
was made secretary and treasurer. 

C. P. Monahan, purchasing agent of the G. H. Ham- 


mond Company, Hammond, Ind., is in the city today 
trying to place an order which aggregates something 
over 5,500,000 feet of yellow pine to be used in the 
construction of new buildings for his company at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 

Frank R. Pieree, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany, is visiting the Louisiana mills of his company. 

W. A. Bonsack, of the Bonsack Lumber Company, 
states that the hardwood situation is better than he 
expected to see it at this season and that sales are 
satisfactory. He is buying freely on the strength of 
this opinion. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, is spending the latter part of this week in 
Chicago. 

J. C. Cremer, auditor for the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, is back at his desk after a serious siege 
of sickness at New Orleans. 

The Colonial Lumber & Timber Company is the name 
of a new company which has been organized by B. H. 
Pollock, M. L. Fleishel and George T, Mickle, with 
offices in the Fullerton building. All of the parties 
are well known to the trade, Mr. Pollock having white 
pine connections, Mr. Fleishel having been the local 
sales agent of the Southern Cypress Selling Company 
and Mr. Mickle having been of the Mickle-Moore Lum- 
ber Company. The chief energies of the new company 
will be devoted to white and yellow pine and cypress 
and a number of excellent mill connections have been 
made. The new company will also succeed to the busi- 
ness of the B. H. Pollock Lumber Company, of this 
city. 

It is announced that the Lothman Cypress Company 
will succeed M, L. Fleishel as the selling agent of the 
Southern Cypress Lumber Company in St. Louis and 
that his company will be assisted so far as the country 
trade is concerned by F. A. Hanley, of New Orleans. 

Notice has been given of the separation of George 
T. Mickle and T. A. Moore, who have operated the 
Mickle-Moore Lumber Company, Mr. Moore succeed- 
ing to the business. Mr. Moore states that the com- 
pany will be reorganized on a larger scale, that the 
name will probably be changed and that it will be in a 
better position for the wholesaling of yellow pine than 
ever before. 





THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Dee. 10.—There has been no 
material decline in the volume of business from the 
country since the first of the month. A cold spell of 
several days’ duration last week rather stimulated the 
demand, and it is felt that this is the beginning of the 
end of the fall trade of 1902. Orders now coming in 
are all for stock wanted as soon as it can be loaded and 
shipped, and while there is quite a little buying being 
done for delivery anywhere within the next ninety days 
and a large inquiry of this character, it is coming for 
the most part from Iowa, Nebraska and other states 
north and east of here. Retail dealers of the southwest 
are still having trade at most points. The fall business 
has been better than was expected, and the long building 
season has stretched out their trade several weeks 
longer than they had figured on. In northern Kansas, 
northern Missouri and Nebraska the trade of the year 
is about over, but in southern portions of this terri- 
tory, especially in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, the 
dealers look for more or less demand clear through the 
winter. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers are feeling much en- 
couraged over the outlook. The middle of December 
finds manufacturers north and south with an abundance 
of orders on hand and no surplus of anything, while 
there is a decided scarcity of numerous items of uppers 
in both white and yellow pine. Usually at this time 
of year there is a decided weakening shown in prices of 
all kinds of lumber, but at this time the markets gener- 
ally are firm, with the exception of regular stock goods 
in sash and doors, which have been in a more or less 
demoralized condition through the fall. Producers of 
lumber are therefore firmly of the opinion that they will 
get through the winter with no serious break from 
present quotations and that the spring demand will 
start in on a firm basis, although this opinion is not 
indorsed by all retailers. 

Will A. Pickering left here on Monday for Spring- 
field, Mo., where he will be married on December 11 
to Miss Cravens, of that place. The ceremony will take 
place at the residence of the bride’s mother, Mrs. J. 
Cravens, and immediately afterward Mr. and Mrs. 
Pickering will leave for an extended trip to southern 
California, via New Orleans. They will return toward 
the last of January and will reside at Kansas City. 

Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, has been in Chicago several days on business. He 
is expected to return home today or tomorrow. 

J. H. Berkshire, of the Ozark Land & Timber Com- 
pany, Winona, Mo., is in the city today. He says that 
his company has made a big run this fall and has 
had all the orders it could take care of. He reports 
ears hard to get and the shipment of orders materially 
delayed in consequence. 

S. H. Wilson, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, returned home this week from a six weeks’ 


——— 


tour of the yards of the company in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, He found that at most points they have had 
a most satisfactory fall trade and that their total retail 
business this year will slightly exceed that ef 1900. 

Mr. Dickason and Mr. Goodman, of the Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Company, who operate a line of yards 
in Kansas and Indian Territory, are in the city today, 
Mr. Goodman resides at Marinette, Wis., and is on his 
way home, after having spent some time in Indian 
Territory with Mr. Dickason, the manager of the com- 
pany. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., Dec. 9.—The feature in last week’s 
business was the number of ties which were bought, 
The Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, 
sold 520,000 heart ties to the Arkansas & Choctaw rail- 
way, for the Fort Smith extension, at a price understood 
to be $12 f. o. b. cars. In addition to this the Mexican 
National railway bought 400,000 heart and square edge 
ties in this market during the week. One report is to 
the effect that the Mexican Central contracted with 
the Industrial Lumber Company, of Beaumont, for the 
delivery of 6,000,000 cross ties to be used in relaying the 
Mexican National roadbed when it shall be converted 
from narrow to broad gage. The other purchases men- 
tioned amount to nearly 30,000,000 feet of lumber in 
ties alone, to say nothing of the bridge material that 
is to go with the tie orders. It is understood that the 
Mexican National paid as high as $13 f. o. b. mill for 
its ties, which if true is the highest figure ever paid 
for a standard heart tie in this section or probably any 
other. The demand for timber generally is very bright, 
particularly with Mexico, where the mines and railways 
are now consuming a vast amount of lumber. 

The demand from Texas for lumber is very good and 
more than sufficient to absorb the output of the mills 
in the longleaf district could cars be secured on which 
to ship the material. This difficulty is very troublesome 
at this time, as many of the mills’ shipments have been 
cut down from 20 to 60 percent from this cause, 

Prices are very firm; $15 is easily obtained by mills 
which are able to make prompt shipments on dimen- 
sion, while $21 for flooring under the same conditions 
is the market price. Otherwise the figures are perhaps 
about 50 cents a thousand feet lower on a general aver- 
age. 

The stocks in the hands of dealers, as developed by 
this latest demand, are very low, and in few cases are 
they up to the normal basis. Mill stocks probably in- 
creased a little during last month on account of the 
mills not being able to secure cars. 

Ki. A. Fletcher, vice president of the Texas Tram & 
Lumber Company, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Beaumont mills of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
which embraces every mill there is in the city. This 
is quite an honor for Mr. Fletcher, for he is yet a 
young man, being only 34 years of age, but it is a 
recognition of merit. Few could be found more familiar 
with local conditions or better equipped to fill this re- 
sponsible place. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 10.—At last week’s meeting 
of the board of directors of the Southern Cypress Lum- 
ber Selling Company, Limited, the situation of the 
cypress trade was thoroughly discussed and the business 
of the year was reviewed. Prices for the year just clos- 
ing have been better than those of last year and the 
volume of business during the year shows an increase 
of something like 15 percent. As a matter of fact the 
cypress men have enjoyed a prosperity unequaled in 
the history of the trade, and the outlook for next year 
is that even brighter things are in store. 

It was decided by the board to call another meeting 
for Thursday, December 19, when the matter of prices 
will come up. It is conceded that advances will be 
determined upon on the higher grades of from $1 to $3. 
Conditions certainly justify such a move. There is not 
a mill which has not been running full time and to its 
capacity, and the list which was made in April has 
been maintained without exception. 

George 8. Gardner, the well known Laurel lumber- 
man, in New Orleans recently on business, says that 
the question of getting cars is just now the all absorb- 
ing one. For thirty days he has not been receiving 
more than 25 percent of the cars he needs and he cannot 
succeed in stirring the railroads up. The car shortage 
is worse than this section has ever known before and 
the lumber interests are not suffering alone. Saturday 
the rice men along the Southern Pacific road held an 
indignation meeting, which resolved itself into a con- 
ference with the railroad officials, who were given to 
understand that the rice interests were being seriously 
injured by the failure of the company to supply cars 
to bring the product to New Orleans. The company 
replied that it was doing everything possible but that 
it simply had no cars. A compromise was finally 
reached by which the Southern Pacific agreed to furnish 
twenty cars a day, or about one-half the number needed, 
to the rice belt. 

William Lothman, of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
St. Louis, was in the city last week. His concern 18 
a large consumer of cypress, which is taken up the 
river in barges. It has a large stock of cypress at 
Louisiana mills which it is impossible to move, owing 
to the low water. 

J. C. Turner, of New York, was in New Orleans for 
several days last week. He reported conditions in the 
east very favorable, with the outlook for the spring 
trade most encouraging. Mr. Turner was one of. the 
original cypress men in this part of the country and 
has many friends here. His welcome to New Orleans 18 
always a warm one, 
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C. R. Brownell, of the Brownell-Drews Lumber Com- 
any, attended the cypress meeting last week. Mr. 
Brownell said that his firm had completed the building, 
during the summer, of two pull boats and that it had 
practically finished the construction of a 90-foot tow 
boat, which will be ready for service by the first of the 
year. 
, Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La., has about 
completed the rehabilitation of the old cypress mill 
bought by him in Patterson not many months ago. He 
has entirely remodeled the mill and it is now first class 
in every particular. He has put in a new band outfit and 
will start the mill running within the next few weeks. 
It will have a daily capacity of about 75,000 feet. 

A deal was reported consummated last week by which 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company purchased the 
plant of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Orange, Tex. 

Tom F. Doyle, of Little Rock, has completed the in- 
spection of a number of large tracts of pine lands in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. He is working out the 
location for one or two large manufacturing plants and 
expects shortly to have experts estimate the tracts 
which impressed him most favorably. 

Sidney L. Benz, of the Queen & Crescent Lumber 
Company, was at the St. Charles for a few days last 
week, running down from Nicholson on business. Mr. 
Benz said that things had been rapidly gotten into shape 
since the fire and that the work of replacing the build- 
ings which were destroyed would be begun immediately. 
Everything will be running again, he expects, by Jan- 
uary 10, just as if nothing had happened. 

The cooperage strike is practically over. The hand 
coopers won a partial victory but the machine coopers 
failed to carry their points and the two big shops 
on this side of the river are running again in defiance 
of'the union. These plants—the Brooklyn Cooperage 
Company and the Louisiana Cooperage Company—had 
no difficulty in supplying the places of the strikers 
and are now running full time and with a full force. In 
Algiers the strike at the Chickasaw Cooperage Com- 
pany is still on and the plant is closed. Walker Wel- 
ford, secretary and manager, is now in Memphis. He 
is making no attempt to supply the places of the strik- 
ers, as he is able to supply his needs from Memphis, 
where the parent concern is located, and from Little 
Rock. It may be that he will keep his plant closed 
down until the strikers give in. 

C. I. Millard, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, passed through New Orleans last night 
en route to his headquarters in St. Louis. He has 
been spending several days in Mississippi. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mositr, ALA., Dee. 9.—Sawn timber is still the ab- 
sorbing topic in pitch pine export circles. Those in 
closest touch with the market predicted 15-cent timber, 
but even the most sanguine scarcely expected it so 
early, and now the same authorities say it will reach 
the 17-cent mark within the next sixty days. The 
records of the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
show that stocks have been reduced at Mobile to 35,000 
pieces and at Moss Point to 6,000, with little coming 
in at either point. 

There will be less timber made at Mobile this year 
than ever before. The mills in the city are unable to 
keep a supply of logs and for the few they get they are 
paying from $7 to $10 a thousand feet. A raft of 600 
logs sold last week at $8.50 and they were pine logs 
of ordinary size. 

There is quite a fleet of vessels now in port for lum- 
ber and timber and these, together with those chartered 
to arrive soon, cause a timber famine to be predicted 
unless the interior trade should fall off and the mills 
now profitably engaged in that trade should turn their 
attention to the export trade; and should they do so 
their aggregate output will be sufficient to fill all de- 
mands. The stocks will continue to decrease, owing to 
the low stage of the rivers, as those who have stocks 
cannot float them out. It is reported that there are 
50,000 pieces in the Brewton district awaiting water 
to float them to market. 

_ The demand for heartface floorings and French deck- 
ing 1s very urgent and the prices firm at $25 to $30 
for decking and $16 to $17 for floorings. 

The mills at Mobile find it difficult to keep in*logs 
and they run only about one-half time on this account. 
_Gulf timber freights continue weak, with no indica- 
tion that they will improve this winter or spring; con- 
sequently those who have taken on time charters are 
not in the best of spirits and the question is only as to 
how great the loss is to be. There is no longer any 
hope of paying expenses. Present rates are 80s to 82s 
Sd with most of the time charters here on the basis of 
100s, hence there is no light ahead. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Chicora, 
Miss., is running both mills full time and its average 
daily cut amounts to 106,000 feet. This concern is cut- 
ting a South African cargo of 900,000 feet. It has 
about 20,000 logs ahead and about 7,000,000 on sticks 
awaiting shipment. f 

The total exports for the past week amounted to 
11,410,057 feet of lumber, 3,531,958 feet of sawn tim- 
ber, 35,201 cubic feet of hewn, 114,596 feet of cross ties 
and 155,800 shingles. 

Roseberry & Spencer, Mobile, Ala., will build a log- 
ging road. 

_ Martin Lindsey, Pollard, Ala., has completed a plan- 
ing mill and dry kilns. He is now preparing to build a 
Saw mill of 50,000 feet capacity. 

Lovelace Bros., Brewton, Ala., have completed a 
new planing mill. 

The Gulf & Ship Island railroad will replace the 56- 





pound rails with 75-pound on the entire line between 
Gulfport and Jackson, Miss. 

The Rose Lumber Company, Merrill, Miss., has been 
organized with a capital of $75,000. The officers are 
F. B. Merrill, president; H. H. Lane, secretary and 
treasurer; E. Rose, superintendent. Mr. Merrill is 
president of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City rail- 
road; Mr. Lane is general superintendent of the same 
line. Mr. Rose is an experienced mill man. The com- 
pany will build a new mill of 60,000 feet capacity. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 10.—The lumber market 
has already begun to feel the effects of the holiday 
season and few new contracts are expected before the 
first of the year. Prices are still stiff, however, and 
what is sold is for good returns. 

The Lathrop Lumber Company, heretofore composed 
of F. H. Lathrop and W. C. Fellows, now has only Mr. 
Lathrop, Mr. Fellows having retired. Mr. Fellows has 
opened an office in the building No. 2017 First avenue, 
where he will do a wholesale business. Mr. Lathrop, 
who is president of the Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Com- 
pany, at Riverside, states that he expects to put a lot 
of money into the business here and push it. 

James B. King, a well known saw mill man who lives 
near Leeds, has gotten himself into a bad shape, al- 
though he asserts that he is innocent. He has been 
arrested on the charge of lynching. Some time ago 
a negro was lynched in his neighborhood and he is 
accused of taking part. 

It is understood that T. J. Spraggins & Son, who 
lost their mill by fire near Demopolis a few days ago, 
will rebuild. They had a loss of $8,000, with full in- 
surance. The mill was located at McDowell. 

The Reynolds Lumber Company in the new plant at 
Avondale is making the first real effort to get the 
milling-in-transit matter started in Birmingham. The 
company has machinery in readiness to dress stuff and 
is already finding much to do. Just now the only mill 
that is meeting the requirements of this demand is at 
Meridian, Miss., and is very inconveniently located for 
the millers and dealers in this section. 

The Montgomery Sash, Door & Blind Company has 
begun work in Montgomery. The plant is in every way 
modern and the output is high class. The company will 
also manufacture novelties of wood, a new departure 
for the south. 

J. T. Cooper has opened a lumber yard in Columbus, 
Ga., having pulled out of the firm of Butts & Cooper. 
Mr. Cooper operates large saw mills at Brantley, Ala. 

James T. Mary has purchased 3,000 acres of pine 
lands near Bay St. Louis, Miss, for which he patd 
$18,525. It is presumed he intends to cut off the tim- 
ber at once. 

The governor of Mississippi has approved the follow- 
ing charters: Diamond Lumber Company, Bexley, 
Green county, capital $25,000; Central Lumber Com- 
pany, Meridian, Miss., capital $5,000. The incorpo- 
rators of the Jast named concern are W. D. McBride, 
FE. A. Spinks, W. E. Drew and A. E. McGehee. 





GEORGIA COAST NOTES. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 10.—The week in the lumber 
trade was satisfactory, with the closing steady and the 
demand from the east fully equal to what it has been 
for weeks. No cloud obscures the future’s brightness 
from the standpoint of local exportets, who believe the 
demand north will continue to improve. 

The outward movement was not large for the week, 
though there were several vessels loading which will 
swell the exports materially when they clear. The total 
outward movement was 2,632,014 feet, of which 212,199 
feet, went to New York and 200,043 went to Baltimore by 
steam, and by sail 421,117 went to New York, 1,345,806 
went to Philadelphia and 452,849 went to New Bed- 
ford, Mass. The steamship Northman, the second of the 
Northwest Steamship Company’s boats to arrive here 
since the establishing of the new line, is loading for 
New York. She will take out about 1,300,000 feet. 

The Pierpont Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
will begin the manufacture of crates and tubs at its 
plant west of town very shortly. Machinery will be or- 
dered for the equipment of an annex to the factory. 
Plans have been drawn for the building to be used for 
this purpose. The Pierpont company has contracted 
with the Southern Cotton Oil Company to supply the 
latter with the tubs it may need for lard and other 
products. Its boxes and crates have been shipped far 
and wide, and Mr. Pierpont, president of the company, 
believes the demand will be much greater when he shall 
succeed in introducing these things into the fruit terri- 
otry. 

This company represents an important industry, one 
which brings about the use of what might be waste prod- 
ucts. Crates and boxes, being of no great length, may be 
constructed from pieces sawn from blocks and odds and 
ends secured from the lumber yards. Hardwood for 
manufacturing is also secured by the company from the 
swamps along the Savannah river. It is floated down 
the river, and in some cases comes by rail. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., Dec. 9.—The coastwise lumber ship- 
ments from this port for November were large, 14,627,- 
000 superficial feet of lumber, 195,000 superficial feet 
of timber, 1,876,550 shingles, and 141,939 railroad ties. 
The value of all classes of shipping amounted to 
$2,879,233 and the tonnage amounted to 43,211 tons. 
The foreign lumber exports were 1,617,500 superficial 
feet, but it was the opening of the export season. 

Coastwise freights continue to hold firm at $5 as 
the basic rate from Brunswick to New York. Present 


booking of charters is slow as a large amount of ton- 
nage had already been secured, but indications point to 
a stronger demand at the present rate after the holi- 
days. A few recent charters show that the market 
demand for ties is on the increase. Tie freight rates 
have advanced a few points. New charters were: 
Schooner Jennie E. Righter, to New York, switch ties, 
17 cents; schooner Joseph B. Thomas, ties to New York, 
private terms. 

A deal has just been consummated whereby this port 
will export 1,000,000 cross ties for central Florida 
purchasers. This will make a handsome increase in 
port business for 1902. The ties will be brought from 
Florida by the Florida Central & Peninsula railroad, 
a Brunswick by the Brunswick & Birmingham rail- 
road. 

The Mallory and Clyde lines of coastwise steamships 
are making extensive improvements at their terminals 
in order better to facilitate the shipment of lumber. 

Few mill men are in town, which is a good sign, 
showing they are busy. Generally at this time—ap- 
proaching the holiday season—the mill men are worried 
about the loss of time that always comes with Christ- 
mas when the mills run short of hands who are off 
frolicing and have to shut down. Most mill men, how- 
ever, state that this year’s indications are that Christ- 
mas day only will it be necessary to shut down. The 
explanation is that there are more white men and fewer 
negroes employed in the mill business than ever before 
and the “drunken help” bug-a-boo will not “bug” much 
this year, and as a result mills will be busy. At the 
same time every mill is sawing away to get present 
orders up so as to be even by January 1, as many 
believe that at that time there will be a decided 
change east, south, west, in the list prices—a firm, 
unwavering advance of fully 25 percent. 

There is a four-sided lumber and railroad fight being 
waged here between the Brunswick & Birmingham rail- 
road, the Seaboard Air Line, another road, and the city, 
over a disputed grade crossing and lumber shipments 
to and from wharves are much hampered by it. The 
Brunswick & Birmingham people have filed papers with 
the state railroad commission charging willful diserim- 
ination. The hearing was opened before that body on 
Thursday and is still in process, the opposing roads tak- 
ing the position that they did not have time to switch 
cars and attend to their own business. The matter is 
greatly interfering with the reputation that the port has 
always enjoyed for prompt dispatch of shipments, 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Dec. 9.—Arrivals at this port for 
the past week were five steamers of 8,053 tons register 
and twelve sailing vessels of 10,045 tons register. Five 
steamers and six sailing vessels cleared and the cargoes 
were as follows: 

Argentine Republic, 885,000 feet of lumber. 

Scotland, 606,000 feet of lumber. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, 397,000 feet of lumber. 

New York, 500,000 feet of lumber. 

France, 800,000 feet of lumber and 296,000 feet of timber. 

England, 1,568,000 feet of lumber, 6,898 pieces of oak 
staves, 46,000 pounds of wood handles and 96,595 pounds of 
shuttle blocks. 

The stock at Ferry Pass has been somewhat increased 
during the last few days by some arrivals with the 
slight rise in the river caused by local rains. 

Hilbrun & Griffiths have nearly completed their plan- 
ing mill here. 

W. F. Graves, of Graves, Tatum & Co., Geneva, was in 
the city during last week. Mr. Graves came in from 
his mill at Choctawhatchie. 

J. J. McCaskill, F. Q. Tervin and Albert Jernigan 
were in from Choctawhatchie. Jesse McLane came in 
from Caryville. 

The Sawn Timber Manufacturers’ Association held a 
meeting here on December 5, partially completed organi- 
zation and transacted some routine business. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 11.—It is either a feast or a 
famine in the hardwood business and after a long 
siege of “lean” it would now appear, at least from the 
talk that is going on, that the handlers of hardwood 
are about to have some of the “fat.” At the same 
time, judging from present conditions, it is hard to 
see where the advance in price will be of benefit to any 
one but the laborer, unless it is in enabling the manu- 
facturer and dea'er to dispose of stocks with a greater 
degree of prom)»tness. The causes which tend to cut 
down the margin of profit are the scarcity of cars for 
both logging and shipping, the low stage of the rivers, 
which has the effect of cutting off that source of sup- 
ply, while the difficulty of hauling increases the cost 
of logs which are usually drawn from along the lines 
of the railroads. There is not a mill in this city which 
is not hampered by a lack of logs and which has not 
been shut down for some time on that account. Ship- 
ping is as active as the car situation will permit of but 
loading during the past week has been somewhat de- 
layed by bad weather. The lumbermen, however, have 
not been lonesome, as there has been quite an influx of 
buyers from a distance, who have bought up one or two 
round lots but at an advance over what the same stock 
could have been bought for sixty days ago. 

The two exchanges of this city have taken an interest 
in the movement inaugurated by the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association looking toward*the elimination 
of the “London clause” as well as similar clauses apply- 
ing to other ports from the bills of lading issued by 
the steamship lines, and it is expected will bring pres- 
sure to bear on congress in favor of the proposed bill. 
Secretary Lang has been advised that argument in the 
case against the Minnehaha, under the Harter act, is 
all in and a decision is expected before the holidays. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





An Intlux of Eastern Lumbermen in California—Fire’s Work at Tacoma—Features of the Fir 
Door of Washington---Developments in the Oregon Trade. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, CAu., Dec. 6.—December’s weather 
conditions from north of Tehachepi to San Francisco 
have been rainy, and tempestuous at sea along the coast 
from here to Puget sound, imperiling shipping and de- 
laying the loading of lumber at the mill ports along 
the Mendocino coast. Many vessels are arriving from 
the sound, Grays habor, the Columbia river and Eureka 
and during the weck ending December 5 brought 10,- 
987,000 feet of Oregon pine and 4,508,000 feet of red- 
wood, besides 3,000,000 redwood shingles. 

The storms have affected work in logging camps and 
at some of the mills, where operations have ceased, 
in some cases temporarily and in some for the winter 
or until clear weather next year. The Riverside plant 
in Humboldt county shut down November 27. The 
mill pond, however, is filled with logs and as the River- 
side Lumber Company is away behind its orders the 
mill will probably keep at work until the arrival of 
more logs next spring. In Mendocino county, especially 
near the coast, the rain has seriously interfered with 
logging and should it keep up another week operations 
will have to cease at many camps in that county. At 
Fort Bragg all the logs in the pond were sawed by 
November 27 and the mill may have to close down 
temporarily. 

Eastern men continue arriving here to investigate 
our timber resources for themselves. Among recent 
arrivals was James G. Wa!lace, of the Wallace & White 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. George B. Cur- 
tis, of Curtis Bros., Clinton, Iowa, is at the Palace 
hotel and intends to examine the sugar pine prop- 
erties of the state. W. G. Press, of Chicago, with an 
eastern friend, has been examining a large tract of 
timber on the Klamath, with the prospective result 
of a deal embracing a large tract of redwood. Mr. 
Press has returned to Chicago but it is said will return 
again next April. He is credited with being about to 
a shingle mill in Humboldt county with 100,000 
daily capacity. 

The committee having in charge the preparing of 
a practical program for the redwood men to work on 
are still discussing the terms of the agreement which 
all the mill men will be required to sign, The red- 
wood men held a meeting on December 2, when the 
matter was still further discussed, and adjourned to 
the 16th. The purpose is to introduce the product of 
California redwood forests to all consumers of lumber 
in the east, preparing the lumber by months of drying. 

The new steamer Meteor, the largest vessel that ever 
entered Humboldt bay, has cleared from Kureka with 
a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of redwood for San Pedro 
and San Diego, Her advent marks a new departure in 
the lumber carrying trade of the coast. 

Ff. HK, Sayre, agent of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Agency, who recently was quoted as having stated 
that the agency had cancelled all sugar pine contracts 
because of inability to get cars for shipment, corrects 
the statement to the effect that the agency simply with- 
drew from the market pending better arrangements. 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 6.—President C. J. True, of 
the True & True Company, the well known Chicago 
concern, was in Tacoma during the past few days calling 
upon the leading lumber manufacturers, and has gone 
on to Everett. Mr. True is making an extended tour of 
the Pacific coast, looking over prospective factory 
stocks and discussing fir doors. Besides visiting the 
leading Puget sound cities he has also been in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

Col. C. W. Greggs, president of the St. Paw) & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, has returned to the city from San 
Francisco, where he has been for several weeks. The 
company states that Puget sound lumber conditions 
were never better or brighter. Its mammoth plant. is 
tried to its capacity keeping up with orders and many 
offerings are refused. 

H. G. Richardson, a well known Olympia shingle 
manufacturer, spent some time in Tacoma this week. 

The schooner Salvator will complete loading this week 
at the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company’s Everett mill. 
She will carry a cargo of 600,000 feet of heavy timbers 
for mining work to Salinas Cruz, Mexico. 

J. A. Hughes, of the Hughes-Mackintosh Company, 
of Minneapolis, composed of Mr. Hughes, A. B. Martin 
and F. 8. Mackintosh, was in the city this week. 

There were but two shipments of lumber by sea from 
Tacoma this week, one a schooner cargo of 575,000 feet of 
fir to Oakland, which included over 200 timbers 84x83}, 
and the other a consignment of 11,975 feet to Yoko- 
hama, Japan, by a regular Northern Pacific liner. 

The Far West Lumber Company is building a 40x80 
barn adjacent to its large plant at the head of the bay. 

The Capitol Box Company has recently added two 
new stock sheds to its plant in this city. 

The recently organized Puget Sound Lumber Com- 
pany has its plant west of Old Town in operation. It 
has a capacity of about 30,000 feet a day. 

L. B. Royce, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to his home at Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
after about two months spent in Tacoma, between 
which city and his home he divides his time, having 
large business interests at both points. 

The framework for the Washington Match Company's 





big factory on the tide flats adjacent to the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company’s mills has been raised and 
the factory is now well under way. The company has 
secured a 10-year lease of a tract of tide land 200x 
588 feet and is erecting a 4-story factory, 200x200. 
The factory will use ten carloads of lumber a day, 
principally fir, spruce, cottonwood and hemlock, The 
basis of the enterprise is an automatic machine invented 
by Mr. Holes, each machine capable of turning out 144,- 
000 matches a minute, putting them in a box and put- 
ting the cover on, and these machines the company will 
manufacture itself. 

Seattle and San Francisco capitalists are planning a 
6-masted schooner, capable of carrying 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber, to be built in the spring at Port Blakeley. 

The new barkentine Thomas P. Emigh will be launched 
in this city Monday afternoon and, after receiving her 
four masts and rigging, will load 1,200,000 feet of 
lumber at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s 
mill for Australia. 

(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 10.—On Monday morning a 
disastrous fire visited the plant of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, destroying the dry kiln and about 75,000 
feet. of lumber. During the progress of the fire an 
explosion occurred which killed one fireman and injured 
several others. The property loss is $20,000, uninsured. 
The company advises that it will rebuild the kiln at 
once, 





THE FIR DOOR OF WASHINGTON. 

In several of its recent issues the LUMBERMAN has 
given place to communications from west coast manu- 
facturers exploiting the merits of Pacific coast woods 
for the manufacture — of 
doors. The claims ad- 
vanced in behalf of fir, ce- 
dar, redwood and _ other 
woods have in each indi- 
vidual instance naturally 
been of that partisan fla- 
vor inseparable from the 
writer’s conscientious en- 
thusiasm for his particu- 
lar product. Advocates of 
the merits of one wood— 
fir—as «a door material 
have supplemented their 
contention by making and 
sending to the LUMBERMAN 
a sample fir door; in mini- 
ature, it is true, but in 
material, style and finish 
the sample is presumably 
a faithful reproduction of 
the regular line of manu- 
facture. 

The door which has been 
received comes from. the 
Robinson Manufacturing 
Company, of Everett, 
Wash., one of the largest 
and best known manufac- 
turers of doors and mill 
work on the Pacifie coast. 
Lacking only in size the 
exact characteristics of its 





larger, practical _ proto- 
types, the 5-paneled sam- 
ple in question would 


seem to demonstrate that 
the west coast fir door closely approaches the ideal door 
and suffers nothing by comparison with the product of 
redwood or cedar. While the greater weight of fir has 
been commented on, there are occasions when this heavi- 
ness is the reverse of a demerit. It carries with it 
strength, a certain degree of hardness and the capacity 
of taking a high finish. The stiles are edge grain, and 
the annual growth layers run about seventeen to the 
inch, so it is a compact wood. Finished in the natural, 
as is the door under consideration, it somewhat re- 
sembles yellow pine, though more nearly approaching a 
marked red color. The wood darkens with age until in 
time it approximates the color of cherry. 

The sample received irom the Robinson Manufactur- 
ing Company shows the extreme care in manufacturing, 
assembling and finish which is typical of fir door manu- 
facture generally. The raised panels and smoothness 
of finish are marked features. The sample submitted if 
distributed judiciously throughout the eastern terri- 
tory should prove a highly effective commercial mission- 
ary for fir doors. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 6.—Purchasing Agent George 
Wilder, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, 
was in Portland yesterday. He reports the mills well 
filled up with orders and that his company will pur- 
chase on the coast this year about 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber and timber. 

The tug Fosburg, towing the barge C. H. Wheeler, 
laden with 350,000 feet of spruce from the Wheeler 
Lumber Company’s plant at Nehalem, for San Fran- 
cisco, lost the barge off Cape Blanco, Cal. On Decem- 
ber 3 the barge was observed off Yaquina, Ore., drifting. 
Part of the cargo may be saved. 


Manager C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commer. 
cial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash., was here yesterday, 

John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., arrived in Portland 
a few days ago on business connected with his big real 
estate interests. He is heavily interested in the Wheeler 
Lumber Company, of Nehalem, and owns a large body 
of spruce. 

A special meeting of the chamber of commerce of 
Astoria was held on December 4 to hear the proposition 
of C, B. Andrews, who is interested in the Clatsop Mill 
Company, relative to vacating certain streets and the 
purchase by the citizens of Astoria of an additional 
site for the rebuilding of the mill, which was burned 
some time ago. Mr. Andrews said the proposed new 
mill would have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet. A 
committee was appointed to confer further with him. 

Portland mills are all busy and conditions seem to 
indicate a fair outlook for the future. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company for the third 
time has won a case brought against it by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. for damages relative to two cargoes of 
lumber supplied the defendants for Chili about four 
years ago. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company, of Perry, is 
building a dam forty miles from its mill on the Grande 
Ronde river. The dam is 329 feet across and 35 feet 
high. The mill has over 15,000,000 feet of logs cut in 
the woods waiting for snow to skid them out. 

The Columbia mills, at Knappton, Wash., at the mouth 
of the Columbia, cleared the barkentine Echo with 
809,013 feet of lumber for Cape Town this week. 

An informal meeting of the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association was held on November 30. The members 
discussed the price of logs and voted themselves a holi- 
day by going over to Puget sound to see how matters 
were faring. 

M. E. Stearns, of Dulthrey, Minn., who is interested 
in a large tract of timber on Gale’s creek, in Wash- 
ington county, is expected on the coast in the near 
future. 

A. B. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Company, 
San Francisco, is in Portland on a brief business visit. 

The steamer Foeric, due to arrive here about Decem- 
ber 10, is under charter to the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, who will load her for Manila with government 
stores, redwood and Oregon pine. 

Inman, Poulsen & Co. cleared the schooner G. W. 
Watson this week for Honolulu with 520,000 feet of 
lumber and 250,000 shingles. 

Great interest is shown in Portland regarding the 
Lewis and Clark centennial in 1905. In two days Port- 
land subscribed over $300,000 and it is confidently ex- 
pected $500,000 will be raised by the end of the month. 

Secretary Brady, of the Pacifie Export Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, is still at Cape Town, Africa. He will 
probably leave for home about the first of the year. 

While considerable attention has been paid to devel- 
oping the lumber resources of western Oregon, eastern 
Oregon has not been overlooked. A company proposes 
to build a railroad from Union, in Union county, on 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company’s road, up 
Catherine creek. It is claimed a big body of yellow 
pine can be reached by this proposed line, besides devel- 
oping a good agricultural country. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, has 
gotten down some fine drives on the Mackenzie for its 
Coburg plant and also a lot of logs out of Mill creek, 
which supplies the Wendling mill. The new lath mill 
at Wendling has been installed and the company reports 
plenty of business, but cars on the Southern Pacific 
are none too abundant. 





Hymeneal. 





Love-Davis. 

On Saturday, November 30, Hamilton Love, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Miss Bessie Mai Davis, of the same 
city, were united in marriage, the ceremony being held 
at South Nashville. It was a romantie wedding and in 
the nature of a surprise to the friends of both con- 
tracting parties, the couple quietly going to the suburb 
mentioned on the afternoon of November 30 and _re- 
turning man and wife, They received the congratula- 
tions of their many friends, who had anticipated a 
fashionable wedding at a later date. The couple, how- 
ever, preferred a quieter ceremony and enjoyed the 
astonishment on the faces of their acquaintances when 
the wedding was announced as having been performed. 
Mr. Love is connected with Love, Boyd & Co., large 
hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers at Nashville. 
The bride is a daughter of L. F. Davis, a prominent 
wholesale dry goods merchant of that city. Both par- 
ties are prominent in Nashville social circles and be- 
long to the best families in Tennessee. 





McClerkin-Roberts. 

On November 28 Mrs. D. Roberts and J. D. McClerkin, 
of Dyersburg, Tenn., were married at the residence of 
the Rev. H. W. Brooks. Mr. McClerkin is the head of 
the business management of the stores of the A. M. 
Stevens Lumber Company and is very well known In 
Memphis territory. 


BA PPP LLL III 


At the grand No-tsu-oh carnival ball given at Hous- 
ton on Wednesday night of this week, during the 
progress of the carnival, D. Tramway Call and Miss 
Augusta Goodhue, both of Beaumont, Tex., the latter 
the daughter of John B. Goodhue, were crowned Te 
spectively king and queen of the carnival. 
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F. P. Hixon, a well known lumberman and capitalist 
of La Crosse, Wis., was in the city a day or two this 
week. 

Stewurt White, of the White & Friant Lumber Com- 
pany, of Grard Rapids, Mich., was a visitor in Chicago 
this week, 

William Wendt, a well known Manistee, Mich., lumber- 
man, visited friends on the Chicago cargo market and 
elsewhere in this city during the week. 

Ernest Leaming, one of the best known traveling rep- 
resentatives on the road, handling sash and doors for 
the Morgan Company, of this city, was visiting the 
home office several days this week. 

Joseph Burlingame, wholesale and commission lumber- 
man of this city, started on Saturday last for the Pacific 
coast and will spend a month or more in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California looking over the lumber situation. 

L. E. Campbell, southern representative of the Fred 
W. Upham Lumber Company, Old Colony building, this 
city, was in town several days recently visiting at 
headquarters. He returned to the south on Monday 
evening. 

Kdward Forhan, traveling representative of the Alex- 
ander & Edgar Lumber Company, Iron River, Wis., was 
in town a day or two this week making Christmas pur- 
chases and was accompanied by his wife. Mr, Forhan 
makes his home at Danyille, Ill. 

Gus J. Landeck, of the Page & Landeck Lumber Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., was in town Saturday of last 
week looking after the sale of some hardwood lumber, 
which is shipped from the company’s mill in northern 
Wisconsin. Mr. Landeck reported an excellent trade. 

Commodore C. W. Dewey, wholesale dealer in hard- 
wood lumber, with headquarters at Rockford, IIl., called 
on the LuMBERMAN on Wednesday of this week, accom- 
panied by his wife. The commodore reports an active 
movement in the furniture hardwoods and says he has 
had a highly prosperous season’s trade. 

A. F. Cook, president of the Central Lumber Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., and a member of the Chicot 
Lumber Company, of 3809 Fort Dearborn building, this 
city, with mills at Blissville, Ark., was in the city a 
day or two late last week accompanied by Mrs, Cook. 
He reported a season of active trade at Saginaw and 
future prospects bright 

D. C. Curry, of D. C. Curry & Co., of Worcester, Ohio, 
the well known dealers, was in Chicago this week and 
called upon the LumMBerMAN. Mr. Curry was accom- 
panied by Dr. E. J. Barrett, a fellow townsman, w,ho 
recently retired from the government service in the 
Philippines. Dr. Barrett had with him a large line of 
wood samples and prophesied a great timber and lum 
ber future for our new possessions beyond the seas. 

Jacob Mortenson, of this city, one of the most ex- 
tensive operators in Wisconsin lumber and timber, en- 
tertained on Wednesday last at the Union League Club 
his friends T. J. and W. C. Winton, who have been for 
many years prominently identified with the lumber 
interests around Lake Superior. The Messrs. Winton 
have just returned from a tour of examination of Louisi- 
ana timberlands, where they contemplated making some 
purchases. 

Charles Edgar, general manager of the Alexander & 
Kdgar Lumber Company, fron River, Wis., was in the 
city on Wednesday last on his way to Pasadena, Cal., 
for his health. Mr. Edgar has been indisposed for some 
time and his many friends will hope that a sojourn in 
the Golden state will be of material benefit to him. Mr. 
Kdgar is one of the most energetic and successful lum- 
bermen in the trade, and has a host of friends whose 
good wishes follow him. 

_ the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, which 
is affiliated with the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association on grading, statistics, prices ete., will hold 
a called meeting of its price list committee at the 
Bellis house, Wausau, Wis., at 10 a. m. December 18, 
Which is next Wednesday. All members of the associa- 
tion are inviled to attend the meeting to confer with the 
advisory committee as to putting out a list té conform 
with that placed by the Mississippi association last week. 

That Beaumont, Tex., has needed a modernly equipped 
hotel, conducted on modern methods, has long been con- 
ceded by the most enthusiastic locally loyal sentiment, 
and the need, a crying one for years, has been strenu- 
ously emphasized since the beginning of the oil excite- 
ment. ‘The long hoped for improvement is in sight. 
Mark Wiess, S. H. Van Wormer, H. B. Falls and others 
have incorporated a company to erect the Threadneedle 
hotel. The capital stock is placed at $60,000 and a 
modern hostelry is hopefully prayed for. And wouldn't 
your Uncle Mark make a great landlord! 

Will S. Harwood, of W. S. Harwood & Bro., retail 
lumber dealers at Bloomington, IIL, spent several days 
in town this week accompanied by Mrs. Harwood and 
a party of friends from Bloomington. Mr. Harwood 
reported the lumber trade as having been something 
phenomenal during the past season and said that the 
prospects were fully as good if not better for next year. 
In consideration of the strong demand for lumber Mr. 
Harwood had lately been buying quite a considerable 


supply of both white pine and southern pine and while 
in Chicago placed some good sized orders for not only 
lumber but doors and mill work with various firms in 
the district. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, manager of the W. C. Fer- 
guson Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago this week in conference with his company’s north- 
ern representative, F. H. Emery, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Whitmarsh reports a good volume of trade, 
prices firm and prospects for a continuation throughout 
the winter, trade being limited only by transportation 
facilities. The W. C. Ferguson Lumber Company is 
extending its business throughout the country from 
month to month and the year 1901 promises to be a 
record breaker, in both volume and character of trans- 
actions, in its career. 

The old established lumber inspecting and shipping 
firm of Davis & Comstock, with oflices at Duluth, Minn., 
and Ashland, Wis., has been dissolved, W. G. Davis 
retiring. The business will be continued by John W. 
Comstock, of Duluth, and William H. Wilcox, of Ash- 
land, with offices at both places under the firm name 
of Comstock & Wilcox. Mr. Wilcox has been with the 
old firm during the past eight years, having had charge 
of the Ashland business for two years. He will there- 
fore continue to look after the Ashland business, while 
Mr. Comstock as heretofore will manage the business at 
the Duluth end. 

Charles C. Hunner, for several years past engaged in 
the lumber commission business at Aurora, Ill, and 
previous to that with the Hunner Lumber Company, 
and the Rousseau & Shepard Company, at Madison, 
Wis., has decided to give up the lumber business and 
intends leaving for New York city today (Saturday) to 
engage in a new field of labor. His new connection will 
be with the National Colortype Company, of the latter 
city. Mr. Hunner is well acquainted with the retail 
lumbermen through northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin and leaves the lumber field with regret, but feels 
assured that his new business affords better opportuni- 
ties for the accumulation of the needful. 

Eugene S. Shepard, of Rhinelander, Wis., timberland 
estimator, hunter, trapper, fisherman, naturalist, discov- 
erer of the “Hodag” and the “scented moss,” map maker 
and who knows more about Wisconsin, northern Michi- 
gan and Minnesota timberlands than any other man, liv- 
ing or dead, was in the city this week, accompanied by 
his friend, Mr. Fox, of Minneapolis, also a timberland 
man of reputation and ability. Mr. Shepard does not 
visit Chicago as often as his many eminent friends of 
the bench and bar would like to have him and his greet- 
ing therefore was of the most cordial character. It was 
he, we believe, who discovered the kissing bug, and this 
added to his “Hodag” fame has won for him a place 
within the inner circle of scientists. 

In speaking last week of opportunities for secondary 
hardwood establishments in Wisconsin an error was 
made in stating that W. J. Starr, of Eau Claire, was 
associated with the ownership of the timber operated 
by the Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company. Mr. Starr 
is the owner of the fee of the land, but the timber 
belongs to the Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company, which 
is composed of M. F. Rittenhouse, J. W. Kmbree and 
I'red W. Upham, of Chicago. Their mills are at Fred- 
eric and Luck, in Polk county, while the other tract 
referred to, in the timber of which Mr. Starr is heavily 
interested, is in Dunn county. But conditions in re- 
spect to the two tracts are substantially the same, 
and plants to utilize the material other than that which 
will make lumber are needed. 

James D. Lacey, a prominent Jumberman and timber- 
land operator, of the well known timberland firm of 
James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago and New Orleans, and 
of the cypress lumber manufacturing concern, the Gard 
ner & Lacey Lumber Company, of Georgetown, 8. C., has 
just returned from a trip to the scene of his company’s 
operations at the latter point. He states that there 
is an immense demand for cypress and that stocks at 
the Georgetown mill are sold up close to the saw. He 
tersely expressed the business situation throughout the 
country in the statement that “the commerce of the 
east, as well as that of the west and south, is limited 
only by the transportation facilities.” Mr. Lacey is de- 
cidedly optimistic regarding the future of the lumber 
and timberland business. 

George Waters, of the Waters-Clark Lumber Com- 
pany, engaged in the wholesale lumber business at Du- 
luth, Minn., reports the trade of his concern as being 
in first class shape. Mr. Waters says that his company 
has quite a large stock of dry No. 4 and No. 5 boards, 4 
and 6-inch Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 1 and 2-inch C and better 
norway and inch spruce boards to dispose of for imme- 
diate shipment by rail. Mr. Waters is an experienced 
lumberman, having formerly been in charge of the sales 
department of the Holt Lumber Company at Oconto, 
Wis. Several years ago he went to Iron River, Wis., 
where he was for some time in charge of the business of 
the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company. The Duluth 
business was started only recently, but has already dem- 
onstrated a successful future. 

A new hardwood concern, at least new in name, is 
the American Hardwood Lumber Company, of Madi- 
son, Wis., which was organized on December 1, with a 
capital of $20,000 by T. E. Brittingham, who is presi- 
dent, W. S. Heddles, who is vice president and treas- 
urer, and KE, J. Young, secretary. As the Brittingham 
& Hixon Lumber Company, these people have done a 
business of 12,000,000 feet of hardwood during the past 
year. The new company will stock mills and do a 
wholesale business in hardwoods, making a specialty of 
Wisconsin stock though carrying also a general line. 
It has about 18,000,000 feet to start with, of which 
about 6,000,000 is oak, 6,000,000 basswood and the 


balance birch, elm and maple in about the order 
named. The principal yard of the company is at’ Med- 
ford, Wis. The active manager of the business is E. 
J. Young, son of John Young, the well known lumber- 
man of Muscoda, Wis. 

Peter Kuntz, the ce'ebrated president of the “Never 
Sweat” Club, who now makes his headquarters chiefly 
at Dayton, Ohio, and who is the owner of numberless 
line yards that dot the landseape of Ohio and Indiana, 
who owns a railroad in Louisiana with a yellow pine 
mill at one end of it, has been calling on some of his 
lumbermen friends on the cargo market and elsewhere 
in this city this week. Mr. Kuntz reports that the 
“Never Sweat” Club is prospering, and although he had 
a rather trying experience at Ashland, Wis., last July, 
when the thermometer crept up to 108, he neverthgless 
did not forfeit his membership in the club, but escaped 
to Madeline island and remained loyal to his principles. 
He also says the parrot and monkey business is first 
rate, but when it comes down to cases on the lumber 
trade he is not posted. 

J. A. Calbick & Co., the well known vessel agents at 12 
Sherman street, this city, according to common report 
and their own estimate, handled probably 95 percent 
of all the lumber tonnage arriving in Chicago during 
the past season of navigation. Capt. W. E. Holmes, 
of the firm, stated that all things considered the season 
had been fairly satisfactory. They made 800 charters 
during the season and perhaps 500,000,000 feet would 
not be an excessive estimate of the amount of lumber 
they were instrumental in delivering to Chicago yard 
dealers. Capt. Holmes said that the Lake Michigan 
boats as a rule made slow time, the weather having 
been unusually boisterous on that lake. The Lake Su- 
perior boats were more fortunate, averaging one trip 
every fourteen days up to November 4, but after that 
date some of the trips took as long as twenty-four days, 
owing to rough weather. The losses by shipwreck and 
accident during the period of navigation were less than 
the average, but from an insurance standpoint this 
season was not quite as good as that of 1900, when 
losses were uncommonly light. An unusual cireum- 
stance that he notes was that only 5 percent of the 
lumber coming to Chicago during the past season was 
uninsured in transit. ° 

J. Sam Wright, general salesman for the Butters Lum- 
ber Company, of Hub, N. C., was in town a short time 
this week. Mr. Wright was in the city about three 
months ago, intending to remain a week or two to visit 
relatives, but while here received a telegram from his 
concern telling of serious damage to the plant by flood, 
which necessitated his immediate return to the south. 
Recently, having filled up his order book with a suffi- 
cient quantity of orders to keep the plant busily em- 
ployed until after January 1, he came to Chicago again 
for the purpose of making a short visit. He had no 
sooner reached here than he received a telegram stating 
that the oflice of the company at Hub had been de- 
stroyed by fire and that the books and records of the 
company were also destroyed and again requesting his 
return in order to straighten out matters. Accordingly 
he left for the south without delay. As with a great 
many people who come to Chicago, something happens 
every time he visits here, and he is seriously considering 
the idea of cutting this village out of his itinerary 
hereafter. 

A new western sash and door jobbing house is being 
organized to do business at Oklahoma City, Okla., that 
will be known as the Curtis-Gartside Company. The 
component parts of this new institution are Cutis Bros. 
& Co., the famous sash and door manufacturers of Clin- 
ton, lowa, and A. L. Gartside, formerly with the U. N. 
Roberts Company, of Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Gartside 
who will be manager, is now on the ground making ar- 
rangements for the actual opening of business. The 
company has purchased a warehouse site 150x185 feet in 
size, well located, on which it will at once erect a large 
and first class warehouse ample for the needs of the 
western territory which will be reached from there. 
The building will probably be 80 or 100 feet by 175 feet 
and two stories and basement in hight. Railroad facili- 
ties and track for the receiving and shipping of goods 
will be all that could be desired. Oklahoma City is 
growing so rapidly that there was no chance to rent 
quarters and consequently the company will not be ready 
to do business until its new building is finished, which 
will probably be by the latter part of March, just in 
time for the active spring trade. 


The fire which on December 8 destroyed the plant 
of the Wabash Sereen Door Company, at Rhinelander, 
Wis., made a clean sweep. The loss is not definitely 
stated, but is said to be from $200,000 to $220,000 with 
a full line of insurance in the New England mutuals. 
The plant had within a few weeks been thoroughly in- 
spected and fully met the requirements of the com- 
panies. It goes to show that sprinkler systems, fire 
pumps, tanks, clean floors and all the protective devices 
known will not always prevent a fire. However, the 
sprinkler system and the large water supply in tanks 
kept the fire under control for an hour and if the 
city water works had given normal pressure and vol- 
ume of water a part of the plant might have been saved. 
The company at once went to work to straighten out 
its affairs. It has ordered the machinery for a new 
plant with a guaranty of delivery and has three fac- 
tory sites under consideration. It will probably not 
rebuild at Rhinelander though we do not understand 
that point has been definitely settled. The company 
for some time past has been erecting a large factory * 
at Memphis, Tenn., fully equal in size to the Rhinelander 
one. That plant will be started up next week, the 
Rhinelander crew has been ordered down there and 
it will be run day and night. Arrangements are in 
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progress with the insurance companies and the heaviest 
customers of the house are doing everything in their 
power to help it out. At the time of the fire E. M. 
Kemp, president and manager of the company, was in 
the east, but he and the vice president, H. R. Weesner 
and Henry A. Rumsay, secretary of the company and 
manager of the general office at Chicago, soon got 
together and pushed forward the arrangements for re- 
building as stated above, 

J. G. Owen and A. R. Owen, of the John S. Owen 
Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., passed through 
Chicago Tuesday on their way to Pontiac, Mich., to 
attend the funeral of John G. Owen, of that place, whose 
death is referred to elsewhere in this issue. 

C. W. Goodlander, of Fort Scott, Kan., has just closed 
a very profitable deal in the disposal of his interest in 
the Saline River Lumber Company, located at Draughan, 
Mo., near the Arkansas state line. The stock was dis- 
posed of at $1.50 above par. Mr. Goodlander owned 
40 percent of the stock in the lumber company, and con- 
sequently he realized a very handsome profit. He said 
it was one of the best investments he ever made. Mr. 
Goodlander was vice president of the company and 
Charles Carter, of Kansas City, is president. 

William Foerster, of William Foerster & Co., of Ham- 
burg, Germany, with American oflices in New York and 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., who has been in this country sev- 
eral weeks looking over the lumber markets, finally 
reached Chicago this week under the able escort of the 
versatile John N. Penrod, of the Des Moines Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company and the E. T. Bennett Lumber Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., and the K. & P. Lumber Company, of 
Cincinnati, Obic. Mr. Foerster came to Chicago with 
the view of getting in touch with the producing trade 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, especially in basswood and 
maple, but was somewhat disappointed to find that Chi- 
cago had no saw mills. 

M. J. Scanlan, of the Scanlan-Gipson Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., dropped into the office of the Lum- 
BERMAN on Thursday, long enough to tell what a big 
trade the great Mississippi market is having, and how 
badly stocks are broken ete. Mr. Scanlan is also treas- 
urer of the Brooks-Scanlan Lumber Company which has 
about completed its immense new plant, located three 
miles above Cloquet, Minn., at Scanlan, and made its 
first cut on October 30. When in full operation it will 
employ 300 men in the yard and mills and will have a 
capacity of 600,000 feet daily with two 10-hour shifts. 
The inill is to be equipped with three band saws and a 
gang, a planing mill, a shingle and lath mill, together 
with power plant, machine shop and adjuncts necessary 
to a tirst class mill. There will also be yard room for 
100,000,000 feet of lumber. The company’s holding 
of white pine adjacent to the mill is estimated to be 
over 500,000,000 feet, and in order to reach it the com- 
pany is building a logging road of which forty-five miles 
are expected to be completed and in operation by Jan- 
uary J. 





AN EXTENSIVE MICHIGAN CONCERN. 

The LuMBERMAN had a very pleasant call on Wednes- 
day from A. P. Irish, vice president of the Fuller & Rice 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This company is an old wholesale institution with 
manufacturing connections which makes a specialty of 
white and norway pine and hemlock lumber, maple 
flooring and cedar shingles. It has been in existence 
about twenty-one years, has develcyed a very handsome 
business throughout the country and is recognized as one 
of the most substantial Michigan houses. 

The active manager of the business at Grand Rapids is 
Mr. Ph. C. Fuller, while in charge of outside matters is 
Mr. Irish, who looks after the eastern trade of the house 
as well as to a large extent the buying end. Mr. Irish 
says that it has been on the whole the most prosperous 
year in the history of his concern and he believes in the 
history of the lumber business. While prices were not 
as feverish this year as in 1889 they have been at a 
profitable point and steadily held with the demand very 
large. The Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has a sash and door and flooring factory in Grand 
Rapids. Mill work it does chiefly for its local trade, 
which has been very active this year, Grand Rapids hav- 
ing improved materially with a large amount of building 
of good class which has kept all the local houses busy. 





SOME DETAILS OF A BIG BUSINESS. 

We spoke last week of the business of Mershon, 
Schuette, Parker & Co., of Saginaw, Mich. While of 
course such a combination of going concerns would be 
expected to do a large business it really makes the 
new concern one of the largest handlers of lumber and 
manufacturers of mill work and boxes in the country, 
the box business being based particularly upon the 
plant of W. B. Mershon & Co., which is now called the 
Mershon branch, 

The company started in business in the middle of 
July last. Not counting any woods that have been 
sold on commission, like some southern products, the 
business has run about $180,000 a month. November 
would have run a good deal over $200,000 if cars 
could have been had, for at the end of the month it 
was 276 cars behind its orders. This amount of busi- 
ness means about 6,000,000 feet a month on the present 
basis of values and considering the high class of prod- 
uct, but it is expected that the business will soon be 
in such shape that there, will be marketed between 
85,000,000 and 90,000,000 feet of white pine alone in 
a year. 

At the Mershon branch extensive improvements are 
being made. The box factory and cutting shed capacity 


is being increased 60 percent and electrical generators 
and motors to distribute 150-horse power have been 
just purchased, involving putting in a new compound 
engine. The cutting up shed has been decidedly en- 
larged to accommodate the cut up stuff called for in 
the mixed car orders that are the feature of the pres- 
ent business in white pine. This department will con- 
tain six band rip saws and fifteen swing cutoffs. The 
box factory is in a different building and contains ten 
cutting tables, three power feed matchers and _ the 
other necessary equipment. With this increased capac- 
ity at the Mershon branch the Eastman branch will 
soon be shut down. 

The Bay City branch receives and sorts the main 
supply of lumber. At that point there has been ex- 
pended a good deal in new docks, railroad trestles ete. 
and by the beginning of another season there will be 
piling room at that one place for 40,000,000 feet. The 
planing mill there has been remodeled and has a mam- 
moth capacity. A salt block with capacity of 160 
barrels a day has been put in to run in connection 
with the Bay City planing mill. 

The company has practically completed its selling 
plans for next year. It will have fourteen salesmen 
working on salaries. The Pittsburg office, 418 Fergu- 
son building, will be in charge of A. C. Opperman, with 
four assistants. A new office is being opened up in 
Philadelphia, which will be in charge of A. W. Bacon, 
with two assistants. The New York oflice will be 
handled as heretofore, and the company will extend its 
business by cultivating the Michigan trade, which it 
has not paid much attention to up to this time. It 
will have three men in that state. The company is 
assured of a supply of white pine for many years and 
its lumber experience and favorable location put it in 
position to cater to the white pine needs of a very large 
clientage. 

By the first of January the company expects to have 
between 55,000,000 and 60,000,000 feet of white pine 
lumber in pile at its Saginaw and Bay City yards and 
will winter about 15,000,000 at outside points. It has 
bought about 25,000,000 feet of logs of S. O. Fisher, 
which will be sawed at Blind River, Ont., and 12,000,000 
feet of the Arthur Hill Lumber Company, which will 
be sawed by James Playfair, at Midland, Ont. 





A RECORD BREAKING PURCHASE. 

One of the earliest purchases of a season’s cut of 
lumber on record in the white pine district is that 
effected on Friday, December 6, by Francis Beidler, of 
the Chicago wholesale firm of Francis Beidler & Co., 
in purchasing from the Hamilton & Merryman Company, 
of Marinette, Wis., its entire cut of lumber for the 
sawing season of 1902, which is expected to aggregate 
between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet. The signifi- 
cance of this purchase lies in the fact that scarcely any 
of the logs from which the lumber is to be cut that is 
involved in this purchase have yet. been skidded or the 
trees felled, logging operations having only recently 
begun. It emphasizes, in a way, the growing scarcity 
of lumber, as ordinarily such deals are not closed until 
the bulk of the logs are put in or possibly the winter’s 
operations are closed and sawing started. Francis 
Beidler & Co. have purchased the cut of the Hamilton 
& Merryman Company, outside of the piece stuff, for 
several seasons, but this season they took the entire 
output. Last year’s cut of piece stuff at the Hamilton 
& Merryman plant was sold to the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. As is well known, the 
Hamilton & Merryman Company’s lumber product is 
of the most desirable to be obtained in the white pine 
manufacturing region, its timber running well as to 
size and the manufacture being up to a high standard 
of excellence. The terms of the purchase are not made 
public but are said to have been satisfactory alike to 
buyer and seller and based on the existing conditions of 
demand and supply. The lumber will be brought to 
Francis Beidler & Co.’s yards in this city by boat dur- 
ing the next season of navigation. 





THE JOSHUA OLDHAM & SONS FIRE. 

The fire which occurred at the great saw works of 
Joshua Oldham & Sons, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tues- 
day of this week recalls the appearance of Joshua Old- 
ham at the annual concatenation of Hoo-Hoo, held at 
Norfolk, Va., int September last, when he was accom- 
panied by one of the junior Oldhams, of which there 
are seven, five of whom are connected with the busi- 
ness, and two attending school, the latter Mr. Oldham 
calling his “unincorporated reserve.’ When Mr. Old- 
ham approached to join the ranks of Hoo-Hoo he did 
not exactly like the idea of performing the regular 
initiatory duties but said he preferred rather to assist 
in swelling the exchequer of the vicegerent by becoming 
an honorary member. He thereupon put up his honor- 
ary fees and it was noticed that he enjoyed hugely the 
spectacle presented by the large class of regular ini- 
tiates. 

The personnel and operations of Joshua Oldham & 
Sons were briefly covered in a sketch published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 23, 1901, showing 
the remarkable manner in which heredity had shown it- 
self in this particular family and line of business. 
Joshua Oldham is a man of high character and won- 
derful self control and we can imagine his frame of 
mind during the last few days, since the flames con- 
sumed the thousands of dollars worth of machinery, 
appliances and material necessary to take care of the 
large business this firm does and measuring the possi- 
bilities of the future in regard to the interference of 
business necessarily involved by the loss of the plant. 
In any event anyone who has had business relations 
with Joshua Oldham will always remember the man 





kindly, and at this time of trial will sympathize with 
him, and it may be comforting to him to know that 
his many friends are thinking about him and hoping 
for his ultimate triumph over the temporary physical 
embarrassment, 


EXPANSION IN REPRESENTATION. 

A logical result of intelligent handling of only the 
best items in practically everything in railroad, log- 
ging and lumbermen’s supplies is an enforced repre- 
sentation in other than one’s own local market, as hag 
recently been learned by the well known mill supply 
man, Walter A. Zelnicker “in St. Louis.” He has 
opened an office in the Pioneer Press building, St, 
Paul, Minn., which will be in charge of W. E. Jeannot, 
who is well and favorably known to the trade in that 
vicinity. Mr. Jeannot will handle all kinds of equip- 
ment besides the Zelnicker general line of supplies, 
George H. McCammon, formerly representative in charge 
of the Zelnicker railroad trade, has been appointed saleg 
agent in Chicago, William H. Thompson having resigned 
that position to accept one in Canada, 

a ee ee 
MOVING A COOPERAGE PLANT. 

BELLAIRE, Micu., Dec. 9.—The Tindle & Jackson Hoop 
& Stave Mill Company has disposed of about 4,000 
acres of timber land to C. lL. Houseman, the Elk Rapids 
Iron Company, William Bockes and others. Mr. House- 
man’s purchase includes land in Kearney, Echo and 
Forest Home townships, in all 2,327 acres, and he esti- 
mates it will give him a five years’ cutting for his mill. 
The hoop and stave company will move its plant to 
Pellston, seventeen miles north of Petoskey, where it 
will be enlarged. with new machinery and all the neces- 
sary facilities for turning out hoops, staves, heading 
and head-liners. The company employed about 200 
men the year round, the pay roll amounting to $18,000 
a month, and the loss to Bellaire is not inconsiderable, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The strength of the white pine situation was re- 
flected in the revised list recommended by the meeting 
of the price list committee of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held at Minneapolis last week. The 
advances did not cover the entire list and were con- 
servatively in line with previous individual action. 
ven now some members of the association are putting 
out lists averaging higher than the official. ‘Lhe ad- 
vances were about 50 cents a thousand on Nos, 1, 2 
and 3 dimension, $1 on 12-inch No. 1 and 2 boards and 
selects, 50 cents on fencing and lath and $1 on the best 
grades of siding. On the Mississippi river below Minne- 
apolis it is said that No. 1 and 2 boards and selects 
are being held at about 50 cents a thousand over the 
new list. 








* * * 


The above is the only price advance that has come 
to our notice this week. The Wisconsin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association will take similar action next Wednes- 
day. The Georgia association held a meeting but de- 
cided not to advance prices until next month. ‘There 
is an uncertainty as to the future action of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Some of its 
members wish an immediate advance on part of the 
list, but the probabilities are,that nothing will be done 
until after the first of the year. There is also talk of 
an early ‘advance in California redwood which in fact 
has gone up by mutual consent to some extent. There 
will probably be a concerted advance in western fir 
in two or three weeks, 

* * * 

It is not customary at this season to advance prices 
on lumber, but this is an extraordinary season, resem- 
bling somewhat that of two years ago. At that tiie, 
however, lumber manufacturers lost their heads and did 
their business an injury by recklessly putting up prices. 
Quotations were higher than they are now on the or- 
dinavy run of stuff with no stronger a demand. ‘They 
are not likely to repeat that mistake, and the price 
action thus far this fall has been of a decidedly con- 
servative sort, the lists having followed rather than led 
the general course of the market. Under such circum- 
stances further advances of items that are most in de- 
mand or in short supply are not unlikely and are pretty 
certain to be steadily held, particularly in view of the 
condition of stocks and the continuance of consumptive 
requirement. 

* * * 

The building season the country through has been 
unusually prolonged. ‘There are exceptions, among 
which are northern New York, a portion of Pennsyl- 
vania and some northwestern districts; but on the whole 
the season has been an open one, devoid of storms which 
would seriously interfere with building operations, and 
construction has gone forward about as usual, And the 
amount of new work is showing up in somewhat extra- 
ordinary fashion. This has made a continous call from 
lumber consumers and consequently from lumber hand- 
lers immediately in touch with this demand. Inasmuch 
as most of the retail stocks are light, this current rush 
order demand has prevented the desired accumulation of 
stocks at wholesale and manufacturing points and 
leaves them in such condition that a more than usually 
active requirement is to be expected during the winter. 

* * * 

Stocks of building lumber are not in good condition 
as to assortment even where the quantity in pile is large. 
There will be a shortage of important items to coun- 
terbalance other things that are apparently in surplus. 
The oversupply, however, for the most part is low grade 
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lumber for which the requirement naturally falls off 

at this season. However, there is not the anxiety about 

these stocks that was exhibited a few weeks ago and 

those who have them are satisfied to huld them for a 

time, confident that the spring trade will take them all. 
a7 * * 


The hardwood situation continues to improve. Look- 
ing back over the year a good many lumbermen in this 
line are inclined to insist that the year has been an un- 
satisfactory one. It has been in the sense that it was not 
up to expectations an has lacked the snap hoped for 
by the trade; but the movement has been very large, 
under the stress of continued heavy consumption, and 
the disinclination of the largest consumers to buy more 
than their present requirements is being overcome. In 
fact, the conservative buying policy of the past is having 
the effect of increasing the present volume of the trade. 
It is ordinarily expected that the movement of hardwood 
lumber at this season will be very light because most 
buyers wish to close the year with as small a lumber 
inventory as possible. But their stocks have become so 
depleted that they are obliged to buy as much as they 
did two months ago, so that this continued movement, 
even if it is in few instances heavy, coming at a time 
when receipts are light, has made a decided difference in 
the hardwood stocks at wholesale and concentrating 
points. Added to this shipping business is much in- 
quiry and a fair volume of orders for future delivery. 
All classes of hardwoods are feeling the improvement, 
unless. it be quartered oak, which still drags. Prices, 
however, have not as yet been much affected, except in 
cottonwood, ash and a few other woods, although there 
is less cutting of recognized values being done, and there 
is an evening up instead of down of the lists. 

* * * 


The demand for all classes of lumber for manufactur- 
ing purposes and for railroad use continues unabated, 
except that the season for track laying in the north is 
practically over, Furniture, agricultural, wagon and 
carriage factories are busy. The carshops are continuing 
to take in lumber in former volume, and so through all 
the wide range of materials used for special purposes 
there is an activity very unusual at this season. 

* * * 

The export trade is gradually improving, particularly 
in pitch pine, although the better prices are due quite 
as much to the shortage of stocks on the gulf coast and 
to the strong domestic requirement as to improvement 
abroad. However, the principal foreign markets are 
getting cleaned up so that shipments are more readily 
taken, at somewhat better prices. All advices from the 
United Kingdom and the continent continue to urge 
caution in shipping anything but the better classes of 
stuff. Good logs and timbers are wanted, and on such, 
in most lines, both of hardwoods and pine, there has 
been an improvement in prices; but the lower grades, 
such as are too often shipped to relieve the domestic 
markets, are placed with difficulty. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Although the period has arrived when both 
receipts and shipments of lumber are supposed to be at 
a minimum of volume, there is nevertheless quite a 
good deal of stock coming in by rail from northern 
points at the wholesale and retail yards of the city, 
with which to fill in depleted assortments; and there 
is also a comfortable quantity of lumber going out by 
both rail and wagon to supply the urgent needs of 
country and city consumers. For the middle of De- 
cember, trade is unusually good, comparing favorably, 
as it does, with any corresponding month for many 
years and there is shown a keenness of desire on the 
part of buyers to get hold of stock which promises well 
for the winter months. 

One of the signs of the times is the evident forehand- 
edness of retail buyers in anticipating the wants of their 
spring trade. Quite a number of country dealers have 
been in this market, as well as at other wholesale 
points, of late looking for the needful items with 
which to fill out their own broken stocks as well as for 
general stocking up purposes. They have in some in- 
stances bought quite heavily of both northern and 
southern lumber and are determined that if the roseate 
Promise held out of a good demand next spring is even 
partially fulfilled, they will not be lacking in the supply 
of lumber to satisfy it. 

The same desire to obtain lumber is also being dis- 
played by wholesale buyers, many of whom are sorely 
perplexed over the prospects for securing the millions 
of feet of lumber which they must purchase between 
now and the opening of navigation next spring. An 
unusually large deal for next year’s cut of lumber was 
concluded within the week by a prominent Chicago firm 
and is one of the earliest deals of the kind ever re- 
ported. It may be said that wholesale buyers are not 
neglecting their opportunities, but realize the searcity 
of stock and are fully alive to the serious aspect of the 
situation. That there will be many more deals of the 
kind referred to above long before the usual period for 
making such purchases is a foregone conclusion. 

In the city, trade is not extinct by any means, as 
there is still a fairly active movement at most of the 
yards, but considerably below that of November. The 
large amount of building contemplated and already 
under way assures a much heavier winter consumption 
than is usual; and as for future business no fears are 





entertained but what the spring requirement will be 
one of the heaviest cver recorded; at least such is the 
pinion of prominent builders and architects who are in 
& position to know. 


The value of the permits issued 





last week by the city building department, amounting 
to more than a million dollars, is an earnest of what 
may be expected after the opening of the new year. 

Building plans for which permits were issued by the 
Chicago building department during the week ending 
Deceimber 11 were as follows: 








CLASS. 3 
Co HOD Seiecdesswedeewewet $ 6,875 
$ 1,000 to $ 5,000 90,500 

5,000 to 10,000 .... 38,000 

10,000 to 25,000 182,500 
Se Ce OE watwaenneeeene 6 224,000 
School, Board of Education....... 1 115,000 

TIN cb bees cécecddeoenneee 69 $656,875 
Totals preceding week ........... 74 677,100 


Chicago Receipts and Shipments. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 7. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





GUD wetis wccu seussenn sind Vednadaaeiacwedeeacdees 61,000,010 12,271.000 

Paes coda dane ois wcddcnceccexexucedsaueueiates 43,156,0C0  10,€08 0CO 
NL Circuududesdecddadceanaandedecncuses 7,844,000 1,663,000 
ND So 6c. dno cite. nn8k Giwe duane céns weuees 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO DEC. 7, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





Winds deck sncccsedcnecdecn dune vecucees Beebe 1,88%,436,(00 279,685,0C0 
FRG ed cnce néndvace Gebdscdeawccdede deceucdaud 1.524,011,000 318,710,000 
I a a wikctie bata nencqecaden cewnudsacs 364,425,000 
PN isikc cnks sncdnnes bens desadeanunn (ee 39,025,0C0 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 7. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 


ticca dundee van anccnueenudbucgusaccsduqanndes 18,833,000 7,989,000 

WW Gis device cacddedscanustensucscceucscccseneaaat 14,400,000 4,721 000 
DI aise cana cxewskecucdaddcnanueet aces 4,433,0C0 3,268,000 
io via cin cade dancuavciesadsiwedcaedes 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO DEC. 7, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





FOR is cies ccc csc cundes cecdsd caved cdvene usecase 838,237.000 269,474 000 
ib eadide cde cen Cesvee une ekecceéennmied ents 713,499,000 229,273,000 
FR iia 006 snes ands cede cece ccccuunene 124,728,000 40,201,000 
aa kc: es itd ckdnccdvuccedssadauases 
~~" 


Minneapolis, Minn The way in which the recent 
advance in the price of white pine lumber has been re- 
ceived by the trade has gratified those who have taken a 
firm view of the price situation in the past and who 
have believed that the market was stronger than it was 
represented to be by the list. At this point and at 
more northerly manufacturing centers the list has 
been adopted by the manufacturers and is already in 
effect. At points south of Minneapolis it did not meet 
with the views of all the manufacturers because it was 
so conservative, and many of the latter have put in 
effect individual lists of their own which are 50 cents 
higher on some of the best grades of lumber. These 
manufacturers are fully warranted in taking a stronger 
view of the situation than the majority of the associa- 
tion. Stocks with them are very low and they are in 
a position where they must obtain full prices or stocks 
will be so depleted by spring as to cause them consid- 
erable embarrassment in filling orders. 

Locally manufacturers take a firm view of the situa- 
tion. Demand has been active during the week despite 
the higher prices and movement has been much larger 
than usual at this season and much larger than had 
been anticipated. At the present rate of out movement 
December will show surprising gains over a year ago. 

A good demand is reported from southern and south- 
western points, and activity in North Dakota is increas- 
ing now that farmers are through with their fall work 
and turning their attention to erecting necessary addi- 
tional buildings. In the large cities throughout this 
section the building boom continues. The weather has 
been very favorable thus far during September for 
building operations and they have been pushed to the 
fullest possible extent. Architects are busy with plans 
for next spring and summer, and the building outlook 
was never better than at present. 

Receipts and shipments naturally show some fall- 
ing off from the previous big volume of business in 
October and November, owing to the season of the 
year, but receipts for the week ended last night as 
compared with the previous week are very gratifying 
and show that the reduction in the volume of business 
is not as pronounced as was expected. The table fol- 





lows: 

Receipts. Shipments. 

Wednesday ......ccccccee 5,000 1,560,000 
EN 6564 sde coco cones 510,000 1,245,000 
DN cadevecunceceunwee 450,000 1,560,000 
BERGE. Sccnsteawngebeae 495,000 1,605,000 
ME ccce case sesieeenen 585,000 1,365,000 
ONO ais an iw cawcewind 270,000 720,000 
RAIS wdc eeeannes scan 2,655,000 8,055,000 

Same week 1900...... 1,890,000 6,300,000 





Saginaw Valley. There is nothing doing in the lum- 
ber trade in large lots. Manufacturers have nothing 
on hand to sell. The market is firm. but is confined to 
trading in car lots and dealers claim the business is 
limited only by.the scarcity of cars to move the stock 
with. ; 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Brisk operations among 
white pine dealers continue without the least indication 
of a decrease in the near future; most of the planing 
mills are being operated ten hours a day—several hours 
each day by electric light—and the yard employees are 
kept at work as long as it is possible to sort stock. 
Cars are becoming more plentiful and shipments more 
prompt. A leading dealer stated last evening that there 
is comparatively little exertion generally needed to dis- 
pose of the better grades, but the desire of some to 
dispose of the lower items is of such a nature that 
prices have been cut in a number of instances lately. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much anxiety over the 
white pine situation outside of the possible shortage in 


supply, and that is all right now, to all appearance, 


for the yards generally are piled up high. Nobody has 
too much. The yards would not hold too much, espe- 
cially of high grade pine, for there seems to be no 
slacking off of the demand yet and nobody is looking 
for any yet awhile. If the present state of trade shall 
hold through the winter there will be a badly broken 
stock by spring and if there shall be enough at pro- 
ducing points to replace it everybody will be surprised. 
There is still a tendency on the part of good lumber to 
go higher, but the advance is not much now and it does 
not extend to the cheap pine; in fact, some dealers 
say that barn boards are rather plentiful. Certain deal- 
ers are so confident of the future that they are buying 
all of the cutting-up grades that they can find anywhere. 
It is not believed that such lumber will be any lower 
right away. The eastern consumer is plainly of the 
same opinion, for reports of buying ahead of needs are 
common and the refusal to pay asking prices is not 
nearly as common as it was a year ago. 

Boston, Mass. The white pine situation remains un- 
changed, marked by agony and sweat on the part of 
the buyer and an equal amount of agony and sweat on 
the part of the fellow of whom the stock is ordered. 
When white pine is wanted and must be had almost 
any old price, limited only by absurdity, will go, and if 
a mixed car is required it is a case of twist and turn 
from start to finish to get it out. The lower grades 
hold firm at the recent advances and the ultimate price 
to which the lumber will go is a problem the solution 
of which no man attempts. Stocks are extremely light 
and any new offering finds a bin in which to lay its 
head, without difficulty. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Good dry white pine is practically 
out of the market. Six and 12-inch first and second 
common is scarce and none is in sight. Flooring is in 
good demand. Stocks are not what they should be. 
Prices hold firm, with a belief that there will be an 
advance agreed upon at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Conditions in the northern part of 
the state have not materially improved, while eastern 
supplies are coming in in fair quantities. Prices are 
held quite firmly. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. The spruce market is ex- 
ceptionally strong as regards prices, but somewhat in- 
active as compared with the large amount of business 
transacted during the greater portion of the season. 
Prices have advanced considerably lately, some dealers 
reporting them at the highest point reached since they 
began handling the stock. Boards are quoted at $18 and 
2-inch plank at $17. Since the recent advances con- 
sumers are reported to have begun the substitution of 
other woods, among which are whitewood and basswood. 





Boston, Mass. The only thing that marks the action 
of the spruce market in New England is the increased 
willingness on the part of the salesman to receive orders 
at the market price, indicating that there is some 
stock to sell and that more is expected by reason of the 
favorable logging conditions in the north and east. 
Yard men are not at all nervous about buying but are 
willing to supply their wants at present prices, without 
fear of a decline. All hands agree that there can be no 
falling off and that a purchase today, if for one’s wants 
for a number of months, is perfectly safe. Logging 
crews are busy now and a good cut is predicted. 





Bangor, Me. The lumber market closed here in much 
the same condition that had prevailed for several months 
—a firm demand at good prices, with manufacturers 
unable to take full advantage of the situation owing 
to the lateness of the drives and scarcity of logs. The 
Boston and New York markets are reported as still 
firm, with prices unchanged from last reports, although 
yard orders are now falling off, owing to the setting in 
of winter, which curtails the business of the yards, 
and the fact that most of them are well stocked. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. While demand is not as active as it was 
last month, there is nevertheless a fair movement for 
the season, and operators say that they are not experi- 
encing as much dullness as is usually expected at this 
time of year. The open weather that has prevailed 
up to this time has stimulated the demand for railway 
ties as well as for fence posts, in both of which items 
shipments are comparatively heavy. Telegraph poles 
are scarce and badly wanted and without doubt will 
command marked attention through the winter, espe- 
cially for southern and southwestern shipment. Stocks 
at producing points are light and badly broken, but 
will naturally be replenished through the winter. Prices 
remain firm. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for poles from the 
southwest continues fairly active and handlers state 
that orders are much heavier than usual at this time. 
Values are firm and stock is in only fairly good supply. 
The demand for immediate shipments of posts is not as 
brisk as one week ago, but dealers are already making 
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inquiries as to prices at which they can secure stock 
for spring orders. A possible shortage in supply has 
induced many dealers to make early inquiry and it is 
probable that the winter months will be unusually 
active. Values are firm and well maintained. White 
cedar shingles are firm at previous quotations. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. At some of the car shipping yards there 
is a marked improvement in inquiries and orders and 
a heavier movement of stock upon which prompt ship- 
ment is desired. This is more particularly the case 
with those who may have yards here but are so situated 
as to ship, if they prefer, from assembling points in the 
north or the south. As for those dealers whose business 
is confined exclusively to shipments from their local 
yards by rail or wagon there is less encouragement re- 
ported; possibly because they have not the stocks that 
are most generally in demand and possibly also because 
of the fact that the cost of handling over yard does not 
permit their competition with those who ship direct 
from the mills. Generally speaking, however, the yards 
are reporting an improved tone to their business and 
there is every reason for the belief that it will keep up 
through the winter, excepting of course the invariable 
suspension of demand at holiday time. 

That the condition of stocks at producing points justi- 
fies a better market has long been assumed and it is now 
stated as a fact as applied to several varieties of lumber, 
prominent among which are oak, ash and cottonwood, 
stocks of which are reduced to minimum proportions 
at most points south. Buyers who have lately visited 
that section say that there is little for sale and that 
holders are asking stiffer prices, which they will no 
doubt ultimately obtain. In northern woods also there 
is an improvement, especially as regards basswood and 
birch. These woods have been greatly in demand within 
the past several months and this steady and heavy con- 
sumption is at last beginning to produce some effect 
upon the visible supply. However, hardwood men do 
not expect a millennium of prices, but conservative 
estimators of the situation do believe that if the present 
rate of consumption is kept up until spring prices must 
inevitably show an advance. 

Quartered white oak is slowly but steadily securing a 
firmer footing. Those who handle it in large or carload 
quantities say that there appears to be more interest 
displayed by buyers than for several months past. 
Quartered red oak is also coming up a little. 











Minneapolis, Minn. A feeling on the part of hand- 
lers that birch is soon to command better prices in the 
market is becoming more and more apparent. While 
stocks have been heavy during the past twelve months 
and values have been extremely weak, it is held that 
the cut must be largely curtailed this year and that 
the wood must as a result command better prices in the 
near future. Notwithstanding the dullness of the mar- 
ket and the weakness in values during the past three or 
four months a comparatively large amount of birch has 
been moved and today a reaction towards higher prices 
seems imminent. It is reported that considerable in- 
quiry has been received from manufacturers in south- 
ern Michigan during the past few weeks, which is taken 
as an indication that at other points the price of lumber 
is gradually strengthening. Owing to high prices of 
the other hardwoods the demand from the northwest 
has been fairly good during the past few weeks and 
many of the manufacturers are now substituting on 
every possible occasion birch for other hardwoods. 





St. Louis, Mo. Several local wholesalers express 
themselves as being surprised at the way trade is 
holding its own. A month ago they predicted that 
December would be a dull month for the reason that 
none of the woodworking factories would be ia the 
market for more lumber than they could use during 
what was left of the year; but the unexpected has hap- 
pened in that the present trading is fully up to that of 
November and some can detect in the class of business 
they are doing a scarcity of lumber in the hands of 
the consumers more marked than was expected. This 
condition strengthens the tone of the market to a con- 
siderable extent and is causing those who have not been 
in the market for lumber during the past month or so 
to look more closely into the sources of supply and a 
number have sent their buyers into the southern mill 
country within the past week to look for items of stock 
needed the most. 

The oak market still shows the greatest strength in 
l-inch plain red, which is selling at $27 to $28 for 
uppers and $17 to $18 for common. Plain white is 
bringing about these same figures for 1-inch but better 
for 24-inch and thicker. In quartered stock red prices 
range from $30 to $34 according to the widths and the 
proportion of common, which is not wanted even at 
marked concessions. Quartered white is fairly stronz 
in upper grades at about $43 to $45, with common at 
$23 to $25. The demand for railroad and other classes 
of dimension stock is increasing rather than otherwise 
and those mills getting out this material have all they 
can take care of. 

The improved tone of the cottonwood market reported 
a few weeks ago continues and receipts have not in- 
creased, because of the low water in the river and the 
car shortage. A number of stories are told about the 
searcity of stock at the. mills, but several large sales 
for winter delivery have been consummated during the 
week. Gum is selling easier than heretofore but the 
abundant supply at the mills precludes the possibility 
of marked improvement in the near future, 

Ash is moving rather easily and whatever comes in 


is marketed with no difficulty. Thick stock is the most 
desirable and will bring $31 to $32; 14 to 2-inch is 
selling at $28 to $30, while l-inch brings $26 to $28. 
Upper grades of poplar squares are also desirable, but 
No. 2 stock will not sell. Sycamore, elm, maple and 
the other woods are about as last reported, with no 
appreciable change in prices. 


Memphis, Tenn. The market is in better shape 
but has its troubles. There has been a good improve- 
ment in the tone of oak, quartered and plain. The 
cypress devotees are at the normal tide, which means 
for them favorable conditions all along. The cotton- 
wood situation grows more hepeful toward spring. 
Some dealers have advanced $2 to $2.50 on oak. The 
log crop outlock is poor. ‘The allied trades are in fair 
condition: slack cooperage not so strong as thirty days 
ago; tight stock moderate with labor difficulties re- 
lieved; broom manufacturers not so active as a month 
ago but prospects for restoration of the good business 
that, prevailed all fall. The box business is strong, 
particularly on crates and holiday stock requisites. 
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New Orleans, La. The hardwood market is distinctly 
better than for some time. When an increase in orders 
was noticed a short time ago and prices took on a bet- 
ter tone, manufacturers were inclined to believe that 
the improvement was but temporary. The dullness in 
hardwoods had been so long continued and so impos- 
sible of explanation that they were not able to bring 
themselves into hopeful mood. It has now been demon- 
strated, -however, that the improvement has come to 
stay. Prices are so noticeably better that there can 
be no mistaking the improvement. The export trade is 
picking up a bit, too, and altogether conditions are 
much more encouraging than they were a month ago. 
Tonnage continues plentiful, with ocean freights at low 


figures. 

New York City. Quartered oak is extremely dull, 
with prices rather flabby, but plain oak is in fair call 
and little fault can be found with the poplar demand, 
There is a good demand noted for ash also. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. “Business is growing better 
right along and the prospects for an excellent trade 
this winter are becoming brighter each succeeding 
day,” said a leading hardwood dealer this morning in 
discussing the current conditions of the market, The 
hardwood man finds that his mail is rapidly growing 
in volume, inquiries being many. Prices are reported 
rather strong with an upward tendency on some of the 
items in greater demand. The better grades of maple 
are receiving a more extensive call than at any previous 


time this year. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. If white ash would move there would 
be a pretty solid start in that line. As it is the dealers 
are all saying that business is much better than it was, 
which means that birch sells at sight, oak is taking 
fine start and the minor hardwoods are doing very 
well. A fair quotation of black ash, Buffalo selling 
price, appears to be $37, with a decidedly good demand; 
elm and basswood are selling fairly well at about a 
uniform $27, but it is useless to set any price for white 
ash. It is selling at indifferent prices and not heavily 
at any price. Plain oak is in fine demand and is bring- 
ing a good profit and there is now no doubt that quar- 
tered oak is out of the woods and will move right along. 
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Boston, Mass. Trade is still not up to a thoroughly 
normal volume, but one views present conditions with 
those immediately past and, looked at in this light, 
there is much to congratulate oneself about. Quartered 
white oak is very firm in its price tendency and the 
greater part of the stock that is offered brings $60 to 
$62, with many a car sold for still higher figures, while 
of course there are straggling orders at prices ranging 
about $58. Good Al stock, however, will bring $62 
without difficulty. Plain white oak is in fairly good 
request, although there is nothing of an overdemand 
about it and supplies easily take care of what is 
wanted. A stronger market on ash is hinted at by 
some of the larger houses and there is some talk of an 
advance in the price, but it is thought that at present 
$40 to $42 is a fair average of value for nice white 
stock, with $39 to $40 for brown ash. There is plenty 
of the stock offered for all demands, although nothing is 
found dumped upon the market as yet, and there is no 
occasion for anything but a firm attitude on the part of 
the holders. Maple moves but quietly and is a little 
sluggish in demand and in the range of price. Maple 
flooring is held firmly up to the limit and no conces- 
sions can be shaken out of the salesman. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwoods display a_ better 
tone than was the case some time ago. The demand 
from home sources is improved, and the British market 
also presents more encouraging conditions. On the 
continent, however, demoralization seems to prevail and 
lumber shares in the unsettled conditions. Continental 
buyers are embarrassed in consequence of the industrial 
stagnation due to overproduction and to heavy failures, 
and shippers of lumber and logs are exposed to serious 
danger of loss. 





Cincinnati, O. The market continues active and 
from indications will so continue for some time. 
Furniture people have let up on their demand 
for materials for the holiday trade but with the cold 
weather the demand for hardwoods for interior work 
in buildings has had a notable increase. Dealers are 
well pleased with the amount of business transacted 
during the past year and report that the coming year 
has still better promises in store. Prices are firm. 
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Hemlock. 





Chicago. Commission men and salesmen represent- 
ing northern concerns say that they are still shipping 
hemlock boards and piece stuff to this territory in q 
satisfactory volume, much of which is for immediate 
use. At the same time retail yards throughout this see. 
tion are buying quite generally, believing that hemlock 
at present figures is not a bad investment. Wholesale 
yards in the city are fairly well provided with stock 
and are of opinion that much of it will be absorbed dur. 
ing the winter and early spring trade, so that shipments 
by water when navigation opens are likely to be in good 
demand. Prices on hemlock in carload lots are ranging 
around $11 for piece stuff and $11.50 to $12 for boards, 
Sales from the yards are being made on a basis of $12 
to $12.50 for ordinary sizes of short piece stuff. 





New York City. The recent advance has had no effect 
in reducing the demand to any extent. The call is stil] 
an excellent one at the $15 base, with the mills having 
all they can do until February 1 to fill old orders. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The hemlock market has 
never been in a more prosperous condition than that 
which prevails. Piece stuff and boards are exceptionally 
brisk sellers at the highest prices quoted this season, 
A leading dealer stated today that he is selling some 
items for $14 and expressed the belief that higher 
quotations will be in order before the season of naviga- 
tion opens next spring. 
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Buffalo,N. Y. The base price of hemlock is now 
$13.50, with a good demand for the most part, and now 
comes a report of a great combine of all the Pennsyl- 
vania cut that promises to push the price up indef- 
nitely. It is not going to be easy to do this with so much 
Michigan hemlock in sight, for that cannot be cornered 
very well. Still the Pennsylvania hemlock men are 
saying as usual that they are not down to the Michigan 
level and do not care what is done on that side of the 
trade. The reports of combination lack confirmation 
as yet. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock is a pretty fair article in 
the market owing to the steady demand and the uncer- 
tain prospects. Stocks continue small, though shipments 
are being received steadily. Prices are considered low 
by the man who quotes them and he is eagerly looking 
forward to the time when there will be a change for the 
better for him. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Firsts and seconds poplar continues to show 
a strong demand in this market and throughout all the 
contiguous territory and dealers are somewhat hampefed 
in getting suflicient stock to keep their customers sup- 
plied. For some time past there has been a scarcity of 
good poplar and shipments are disposed of about as 
fast as they come in. In common stock there is a fair 
movement, but offerings are fully sufficient for the de- 
mand. The box makers have been absorbing considera- 
ble cull poplar lately, but thus far this demand has not 
resulted in any raising of prices on that grade. Much 
good poplar is being consumed by the sash and door men, 
while the furniture men are using increased quantities 
of common and a fairly large consumption in all grades 
may Le safely depended upon during the winter. 
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Boston, Mass. A nice balance exists between the 
supply and demand in poplar Jumber. With the excep- 
tion of slight changes perhaps in the direction of 
stronger prices there is little to point to any change in 
the pleasant conditions now existing. There is a stead- 
ily decreasing proportion of ones and twos in the mill 
cuts offered in this market and consequently his 
market is strong at $39 to $40. No great amount of 
sales are reported at the latter figure, although there is 
plenty of room to hope that this may be the average 
value before another month or two shall pass. South- 
erners do not recede from their position in this regard 
in the slightest. The lower grades are holding up 
strong and nothing is offered which does not find a 
ready sale. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar continues to hold its own 
as the leader in the market in price and urgency of 
demand. Although the copious rains last summer en- 
abled the mills to get out large quantities of logs, and 
while it was supposed at the time that exceptional 
activity at the mills would result in the output cateh- 
ing up with the requirements, no decided progress 
this direction seems to have been made. At any rate 
the inquiry is not less active than it has been and 
values remain at top notch figures. Good dry poplar 
is readily taken up, furniture manufacturers being 1” 
the market to an unusual extent, other consumers, 00, 
stimulating the inquiry. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. The mills are well supplied with 
business and the price of logs remains stationary. Port- 
land’s cargo trade is growing steadily. The Honolulu 
business, which heretofore went exclusively to Wash- 
ington, will in the future have to consider the Colum 
bia river competition. Oregon’s rail shipments to Cali- 
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fornia last month were merely nominal, owing to the 
lack of cars. Eastern cars are fairly available. 





Tacoma, Wash. There is a heavy demand for all 
kinds of finished lumber for delivery next March and 
thereabouts. Lumber manufacturers are refusing orders 
daily, however, declining to quote prices for early 
spring delivery. The mills have an abundance of 
orders on hand and a material increase in prices all 
along the line in the very near future is said to be a 

sitive certainty. Moreover, the knowledge of this 
latter fact probably accounts in a great measure for the 
many orders which are now being offered for future de- 
livery. There is a big demand for cedar stuff which 
has again advanced and which is the firmest item on the 
market. It is reliably stated that a prominent Seattle 
firm which has just closed a deal for a million feet of 
cedar logs, paid $9.50 therefor. Beveled cedar siding, 
No. 1 clear, has advanced to $18.50; No. 2 clear to 
$17.50, and No. 3 clear to $13.50, with good prospects 
of a still further advance. There is said to be an 
unusual demand from eastern factories for clear cedar 
squares, which are quoted at from $35 for 4x4 up to 
$40 for 10x10. Rail shipments are heavy and but 
few serious complaints are heard now concerning the 
car shortage. Neither the foreign or California mar- 
ket show any marked change. Foreign lumber ship- 
ments from Tacoma for November amounted to 2,377,- 
982 feet and coastwise shipments to 3,378,420, both a 
falling off from the cargo shipments for the ecorre- 
sponding month of 1900. 
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San Francisco, Cal., ‘The rains of the past week 
have not interfered seriously with building operations 
in this city as yet; the greatest activity prevails and 
every day more new buildings are being contracted for. 
The month appeared to open well for deliveries from 
the mills and there has as yet been no interruption. 
There is none too much stock on hand, as during the 
big strike it was seriously depleted. Prospects for 
building seem good for the rest of the month and, with 
clear weather, considerable redwood will be consumed. 
Prices for redwood lumber are strong and in the opin- 
ion of some may soon be higher, but most lumbermen 
for the present think it best to leave well enough alone. 
Arrivals of Oregon pine have been free for the week 
but here, as in redwood, stocks are none too large and 
it is necessary to lay up a good stock for the winter. 
Demand is good and prices firmly maintained. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a noticeable increase in the 
use of other far west lumber than red cedar shingles, 
though it is a very long range to work on and has its 
disadvantages. Still such dealers as put in red cedar 
finish and siding report that they have done well and 
are only sorry that they are obliged to suspend the 
trade now, unless there shall be stock enough to last 
through the winter. So far the lumber used appears 
to be satisfactory as a substitute for white pine and 
as it sells for less there will be demand for it unless 
some unknown drawback develop. ‘There is reason for 
looking after a new lumber and the trade is well aware 
of the fact. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Present indications are that stronger 
prices will prevail before the first of the year as the 
demand for yard stock is so strong that the move seems 
to be justifiable. Inquiries are coming in every day 
for stock for spring delivery and several local whole- 
salers state that they have booked orders at full list 
which can be delivered any time before May 1. Aside 
from this the tone of the inquiry from the line yards 
and other large purchasers shows that an effort will 
be made by them to place orders now for their spring 
needs, as they are satisfied that present prices are as 
low as they will be between now and next summer. 
In order to save the cream of this trade as much as 
possible there will be a meeting of the general price 
list committee in the near future to discuss the situa- 
tion, and the St. Louis members of this committee are 
not at all backward in declaring that there will be 
an advance before January 1. 

_ The list has not been more firmly maintained at any 
time this year. Some mills still have slight surpluses 
of No. 2 common stock but only a few are willing to 
make any price concessions on this grade. Of uppers 
there is a great scarcity and mill stocks are not gaining 
many way. The demand for special bills was seldom 
as strong as at present, the call from the railroads, 
especially, being tremendous. Several bills calling for 
more than 5,000,000 feet were circulating this week 
and those calling for a million or less are very plentiful. 
Texas mills are filled to overflowing with business of 
this character. In St. Louis a large amount of winter 
building which calls for timbers and factory flooring 
18 going forward and a heavy winter business in this 
line is assured, 
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_ Chicago. Ordinarily at this season of the year there 
18 not a large amount of yellow pine going into residence 
building, but according to the reports of dealers and rep- 
resentatives here of southern mills there is a much 
larger consumption going forward than is usual. A good 
call for finishing lumber is still reported from the local 
yards and as for other departments of the business trade 
could not be more flattering. Those who make a spe- 
clalty of railroad stock and car material are well sup- 
plied with orders for delivery in all directions. Particu- 
lar satisfaction is also expressed with the demand for 
eavy timbers for factory and warehouse construction, 


for which the yellow pine men say the call is considerably 
beyond their ability to supply with any degree of prompt- 
ness. 

With regard to prices there does not seem to be any 
weakness shown and even No. 2 common has lately shown 
strength under an improved demand. Quite a number 
of buyers in the retail section are laying in stocks of 
yellow pine against a prospective big consumption next 
spring. One dealer in this state is so well satisfied 
with the building prospects of his vicinity as to have 
recently placed orders for several hundred thousand feet 
of yard stock for delivery after the first of the year. 
Retail stocks of yellow pine in the northern states are 
rather low and will require energetic buying from this 
time forth to get them in shape for the spring trade. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine men say that prices 
are a little firmer than they were in November, and 
much stronger than at the beginning of the fall season. 
Wholesalers here have had all the business their mills 
could possibly care for for months, and in many cases 
have had to turn away very attractive orders, either 
because they were unable to guarantee to secure cars 
within the time specified or because their stocks would 
not fit the orders, In addition to the heavy demand 
for building purposes, the railroad business for months 
has been exceptionally large, one concern now having 
orders on hand for 25,000,000 feet. It was expected 
that during the fall stocks would increase materially 
and the assortment grow better, but this has not béen 
the case. Yellow pine holdings at the mills are little 
if any larger than at the beginning of the season, and 
the assortment is more broken than ever before in the 
history of the business. The demand at this time is 
active, but it is expected to fall off rapidly from now 
on, as winter is at hand. The mills, however, will aver- 
age at least thirty days behind on orders, and this 
means that it will be the middle of January before they 
will clean up their 1901 business, as most of them 
will lose a week during the Christmas holidays. Cars 
are still very scarce, something unusual in December, and 
this interferes severely with business. Dealers in this 
territory are buying only for immediate needs and will 
hardly place orders for spring stock until they shall 
have invoiced their business for this year. 

New Orleans, La. The yellow pine market is 
stronger today than many consumers have any idea of. 
Within the past week several large operators have been 
in the city and they report a uniformly good business. 
Prices, they say, are better now than thirty days ago, 
in that there are fewer concessions from list. Of course, 
there are some items on which concessions are still 
being made, but they are few and far between. For 
the most part the list is well maintained and the prices 
quoted on some items are even higher than the list 
calls for. The searcity of cars, which is said to be 
abating somewhat in the interior, is, strange to say, 
being felt to a larger extent in this section just now 
than at any other time since the famine began. There 
is not a mill which is getting all the cars it needs. 
Few of them are getting more than 25 percent of their 
requirements filled and some of them report that they 
can get only 10 percent of the cars they call for. 

Pensacola, Fla. The sawn timber market has ad- 
vanced another half cent, though during the first part 
of the week one lot was sold at Choctawhatchie at 
143 cents. Stocks are still much reduced and even the 
quotations of 54s ¢. i. f. do not tempt the merchants 
to close contracts. In the present state of the market 
the majority of the merchants appear to prefer to hold 
off in the making of their contracts. There is every indi- 
cation that there will be a decided shortage in timber 
until well into the summer, and as prices are continu- 
ing to stiffen on this side the indications are that the 
buyers on the other side will have to pay for it if 
they get it. 
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New York City. A fair volume of business is being 
done in yellow pine, much better than usually is an- 
ticipated for the year’s closing month. Prices are 
firmly held, too, and stocks, while normal, are perhaps 
not quite as heavy as usual. Freights are getting 


gradually firmer. 
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Boston, Mass. Hard pine takes its place easily along- 
side its brother, North Carolina pine, and holders of 
any kind of stocks find as much difficulty in keeping 
them as in selling them. The larger dimensions are 
still held as chromos to sell the smaller stock, which 
of itself really needs no chromo, as there is nothing 
offering that does not instantly find a buyer. 

PAPAL II 

Philadelphia, Pa. Scarcity of cars still handicaps 
those who are trying to get hold of a sufficient stock to 
meet the needs. Orders pile up quickly enough to suit 
the wholesaler at this time of the year. Clear heart 
faced flooring is as scarce as it well could be. The de- 
mand for large dimensions, such as 20x20s, has recently 
increased and can hardly be met. Prices are not re- 
garded as anything more than fair. 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Dealers express themselves as well 
pleased with the situation. The good demand con- 
tinues and prices are firmly held, not alone for box but 
for both dressed and rough lumber, the former being 
in better call. 
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Boston, Mass. The North Carolina pine situation 
continues to be the bright particular star in point of 


activity and general strong conditions. The demand is 
something which satisfies even the most captious, and 
the oldest living pessimist himself, if he has any North 
Carolina pine to sell, will have to shake his head with 
a shamefaced look and put up a pretty strong bluff to 
convey any impression of impending disaster. The 
lumber moves freely, without much question as to 
price. 
Peer 

Baltimore, Md. Receipts have not been in excess 
of requirements during the past week, being of a 
fluctuating character. Absorption, however, seems to 
be equal to the supply and accumulations are avoided. 
The box makers are fairly busy and air dried lumber 
is able to hold its own, bringing about $8.50 a thou- 
sand feet. 
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Cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. Cypress is considered one of the strong 
items in the St. Louis market. Local yards have been 
able to stock up to their heart’s deSire and consequently 
are not in the market heavily, although several of them 
are buying stock to be delivered next spring. The river 
is so low that no bargeload business is being done and it 
is improbable that any deliveries can be made before 
next spring. In carload business a number of orders 
are being placed with the Arkansas and Missouri mills 
for the reason that this stock is cheaper than is the 
Louisiana product. Certain classes of stock, notably 
tank stock, are wanted at full list prices but other items 
can be purchased lower. Country business is very satfis- 
factory for the season and salesmen report that the plan- 
ing mill consumption exceeds what they had expected. 
Local planing mills are also heavy consumers, as they 
are all busy, but they are delaying purchases and will 
buy but little during the remainder of this year. 
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Kansas City, Mo.Cypress people say that orders for 
yard stock are coming in freely, although the demand 
is not as good as last month. There is a big shortage 
of all kinds of lath, and the demand for cypress lath 
cannot be taken care of with any degree of promptness. 
One concern could have booked fifty cars within the 
past few weeks if the mills could have made prompt 
shipment, 





coor eee 

New Orleans, La. Cypress manufacturers had rather 
expected a falling off in orders during the past week, 
but none came. There was no indication of the usual 
winter dullness in the business which developed, and this 
week, again, has opened with a rush. A slackening of 
trade is to be expected at this season, but while it is 
bound to come sooner or later it is unusually slow in 
putting in its appearance. The larger mills have good 
stocks and are filling orders promptly, except when 
trouble arises over the almost unexceptional scarcity of 
cars. Cypress men are suffering less in this particular 
than manufacturers of pine; their mills are compara- 
tively close to this port and the empties which are the 
results of the export business through New Orleans are 
available for their needs. The business now is coming 
from the west and the extreme east. The middle states 
seem to have about stocked up for the present. Not 
only is the demand for lumber stronger than had been 
anticipated but the call for § lath is strong and insistent. 
Next week a new list is expected and a number of ad- 
vances will be shown, unless all signs fail. 

PPPS 

Chicago. Orders for immediate delivery are some- 
what less plentifui than they were, but quite a good 
deal of inquiry is coming in and representatives of the 
gulf mills here say that from present appearances a 
great deal of lumber will be ordered for delivery early 
in the coming year. Tank lumber is in good request 
and as stocks are somewhat better assorted than has 
been the case previously this year, shipments are com- 
ing forward satisfactorily and delayed orders are being 
caught up with in good shape. Sash and door men 
are coming into the cypress market freely on account 
of the shortage of northern pine lumber and it appears 
that this class of demand will be more pronounced 
during the ensuing season than has ever been known 
before. Some white cypress is coming in from mills in 
the middle south which is being disposed of as fast as 
received and those who handle it say that they are get- 
ting good prices. Shipments are being considerably 
delayed by car shortage and orders in consequence are 
being placed far ahead of current needs in many in- 
stances. 





New York City. There is no very large call for stock, 
and yet cypress is getting its share of what building 
orders are given out. Prices continue firm. Shingles 
are scarce and high. 

BPP 

Boston, Mass. The market is just holding its own, 
with perfect confidence in the value of the lumber and 
no sky rocket effects to disturb the present conditions. 
There are plenty of people ready and willing to buy 
cypress at its present good, stiff values and the market 
is not by any means oversupplied, although there is 
much more lumber ready to be offered now than was the 
case a month or two ago. The conditions exactly suit 
both parties and nothing more could be desired. 

Oe il 

Baltimore, Md. Cypress is very firm, with the in- 
quiry apparently om the increase. Builders are on the 
market to a considerable extent, the demand from this 
source being rather larger than usual. Shingles espe- 
cially are said to be scarce and prices have stiffened 
as a consequence. 
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Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to coast conditions the 
local market for red cedar shingles is strong and prices 
are firm. Last week some lists were out quoting $2.25 
for Stars, but such lists have now been withdrawn and 
it is probable that $2.30 represents the lowest price 
at which goods can be secured af this market today. 
A continued strong demand for this time of the year 
and the conservative attitude of the manufacturers in 
refusing to take orders have effected a firming up of the 
market and advances are predicted for the near future. 
Inquiry is large and the large concerns are making an 
effort to place their orders on the present basis of 
prices. Clears now command from $2.70 to $2.75, but 
the former is the figure at which most of the orders 
are placed. Although the car shortage is not as pro- 
nounced as a few weeks ago, handlers at this point 
find some difficulty in securing shipments and it is 
reported that at many of the west coast manufacturing 
points the supply of cars has not increased over that 
of the early fall. White cedar shingles are firm at $2.60 
f. o. b. Hermansville. 

PBPALIITST 


Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle market is in 
the pink of condition. All signs seem to indicate a 
material advance in prices in the immediate future. 
The demand is surprisingly active, particularly from 
the south country, while the visible supply is small, 
many mills being now closed down permanently for 
the wet season, considerably curtailing the output. 
The best demand is for Stars, which are quoted at 
$1.55 and $1.60, with orders being refused by large 
firms even at the latter price. One Tacoma firm stated 
today that it could have disposed of 1,000 more cars 
of shingles during the past couple of weeks had it only 
had the goods. Clears are less active but are com- 
fortably steady at $1.80, jobbers’ quotation. Much 
complaint is still heard concerning cars, which are re- 
porte@ easy over the Great Northern via Minnesota 
Transfer but hard to obtain via the Northern Pacific 
and Billings. The demand from the northern tier of 
states is naturally light at this season, the principal 
offerings being via Billings. 

PAP PLL 

Kansas City, Mo. Cars continue scarce for this ter- 
ritory and there is still a better demand for transient 
shingles than can be supplied. A demand is develop- 
ing for shingles to be shipped in sixty or ninety days and 
manufacturers as a rule are not looking for business 
of this kind. They say that cedar logs are scarce and 
orders for future delivery, as they do not look for 
prices to go much lower than at present and expect 
them to be somewhat higher with the spring demand. 
Stars are bringing $2.46 a thousand on Kansas City 
rate for quick delivery. 
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New Orleans, La. It is the same old story—more or- 
ders than shingles. At a number of the mills there are 
old orders still on file. Some of the manufacturers 
have caught up on old orders, but they are getting in new 
ones as fast as they can fill them. There have been no 
changes in prices and apparently there will be none for 
several months. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Many shingle yards here show a light 
stock already. The good condition of small buildings 
and repair work is shown by the report from lumbermen, 
not shingle dealers, who have lately put in shingles for 
local retail business. They sell very readily. There will 
be a slight advance in the price during the winter, so 
that if needed they can be brought in all-rail before 
long. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The market has simmered down somewhat 
in activity, but is still in excellent condition as regards 
demand. The coopers are now paying the higher prices 
for raw material and are actively at work. Receipts 
of hogs at the stock yards are quite large and packers 
are anxious for tierces and barrels and the demand is 
above the ability of the coopers to supply them. Pros- 
pects for the future are good. From present appearances 
there will not be any surplus of staves, and the demand 
continues heavy. Tierce staves may advance still fur- 
ther. The going quotations on tierces are $1.25 and on 
pork barrels $1.124 to $1.15. Heading is firm and high 
at 16 cents and is inclined to be scarce. Hoops are 
easier at from $12 to $13. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The open market for cooperage 
stock continues dull with practically no transactions 
recorded. Stock on contract is coming freely to the 
market and the factories are not in the market actively 
for purchases. There are no prospects for immediate 
betterment of the demand. It is probable that present 
supplies will last the shops for some weeks. Hoops 
are quoted at from $8.50 to $9. Staves are worth from 
$8 to $8.25 and heading commands about 5 cents. 


PAP LPLID LLL 


St. Louis, Mo. The brisk business with the packing 
establishments continues and better prices prevail than 
was the case a few weeks ago. Lard and pork tierces 
have a strong call that is reflected clear back to the 
manufacturer and is stimulating output to a considerable 
extent. For some time stocks have not been what they 
should be in consideration of the demand. There is con- 
siderable energy displayed in purchasing at first hands. 


New Orleans, La. The cooperage market is in an 
extremely prosperous condition, with the demand first 
class and prices better than for months. Stocks are 
generally in pretty fair shape, although there is reported 
to be a shortage of sugar barrel hoops just now. Cypress 
barrels and half barrels are bringing the best prices. 
Barrels are selling at from $1.60 to $1.75 and half 
barrels from $1.00 to $1.10. Indications are very good 
for the next sixty days. If present prices shall con- 
tinue the losses incurred in the strike will be almost 
recouped. 











Advertisements will be insertei in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisements. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted:Employees 


WANTED-—-FOREMAN FOR LUMBER YARD 
Having a thorough practical knowledge and able to write and 
figure plainly and accurately. Must be reliable and physical- 
ly able to do the work. 

MORRISON, MERRILL & CO., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
lor western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
been traveling in this section preferred. 

Address “S. 8. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MACHINERY SALESMAN WANTED 
By an eastern manufacturer of woodworking machinery to 
travel in the south. Address with full particulars 
“S. 8. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BAND SAW FILER 
lor filing double toothed band saws for two Allis band mills. 
State price per day of eleven hours; where and how long 
have been working. Give references. 
TABER LUMBER CO., Keokuk, Iowa. 


WANTED 
A man who understands keeping a boarding house for mill- 
men, who would like to go south. A good chance for one 
who has family to help with work. 
ddress “S. 8S. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








One who has 

















WANTED—MILL FOREMAN. 

An exceptional opportunity for a first class mill man with 
$5,000 capital to take interest in manufacturing lumber. 
Business established ten years. Address 

8. P. GUTSHALL, Montrose, Montrose Co., Colo. 
WANTED 
Saw mill machinery draughtsmen. Experience and reliability 
essential. Address 
“S. S. 12,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—20 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS. — 
Address F. BE. VAN ALSTINE, Eagle Mills, Ark. 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER 
With a thorough practical knowledge of lumber accounts and 
possessing the capacity for accurate and rapid work. Busi- 
ness in large western city. Give references, state salary de- 
manded and apply in own handwriting to 
“WHOLESALE AND RETAIL,” 
Care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CIRCULAR FILERS IN FROZEN TIMBER 
Will have no hot or crooked running saws If saws are ham- 
mered to my gauge and instructions. Sent prepaid on trial. 
No previous experience necessary. Your first saw a perfect 
running saw. J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
to go to Louisville, Ky., by wholesale and retail door, sash 
and lumber concern. Must have executive ability and be thor- 
— familiar with above line. Liberal salary to a satisfac- 
ory man, 
Address “R. R. 12,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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SALESMEN WANTED, 
Side line, selling stock in new automobile company with 
exceptional advantage. Everything legitimate. Oo watered 
stock. Good dividends guaranteed. ood commission, 
ddress “XXX,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—20 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
To help set up machinery in our new plant in south Texas, 
Address F. A. Love, at Coltharps, Tex. Will pay $3.50 per 
day to good men. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN AND BOOKKEEPER 
And collector, lumber district Chicago, about 18 or 20 years, 
One that has worked in sash and door business preferred, 
State references and eg 

ddress “N,N. 3,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBHRMaN, 


WANTED-—TRAVELING MAN ": 
To sell hardwood lumber on the road, by one of the largest 
hardwood yards located in St. Louis. 
ress “M. M. 3,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBHERMAN, 














DOOR SHOP HELP. 

We want five experienced door, sash and blind men. None 
but experienced men wanted. Write, stating age, wages 
expected and where former! onpore " 

THH CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


[ Wanted:Cmployment | 


WANTED—YARD MANAGEMENT 
By an American; 25 years of age; 6 years’ experience in the 
retail business. Address 
“S. S. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A CHANCE TO WORK 
lor a lumber concern by a young man, 30 years old, un- 
married; nine (9) years’ experience in the office of one of the 
largest wholesale lumber commission houses in New England. 
Could furnish $3,000 cash. Al references furnished and re- 
quired. Go anywhere. 
Address “S. 8. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER, 
Band or band resaws, by reliable married man; any kind of 
timber ; first class references; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “W.'T. G., 4121 Blaine Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
In office or on road; 8 years’ experience; satisfactory refer. 
ences. Address “S. S. 1,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
By an experienced man fully competent to fill an office post- 
tion or to superintend lumber mill or shipping yard, who will 
furnish best of testimonials and guarantee to merit satisfac- 
tion as auditor, manager or superintendent of lumber or oil 
production. Address ‘ 
“TL. L. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman in shop making all kinds of interior woodwork; 
43 years old; experienced ; good references. 

Address “S. 8S. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER. 
Stenographer ete. Lumber bookkeeper, stenographer, type- 
writer and general office man. Nine years’ experience in yel- 
low pine. Open for engagement January 1. t present with 
first class wholesale firm. Desires position in Mississippi, 
Louisiana or Alabama. Excellent references and bond if nec- 
essary. Address “H.,’’ Box 568, Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By a first class hardwood lumberman as buyer, salesman, 
office man or manager of yard or mill, either north or south, 
Test references. Address 

“R. H. B.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
By a man who has had over 25 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. Is competent to take 
charge of any branch of the business. Address 
“H. A. H.,’’ 401 Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
In lumber business desires position on January 1, 1902, with 
wholesale concern, with chances for promotion. Good book- 
keeper and penman. Address 
“RUSTLER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER 
On circular mill of 15 or 20 M feet capacity. Can gum, file 


and hammer my own saws. 
Address H. HIBBETS, Isola, Miss. 
PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 


With seventeen years’ experience wants position in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; 40 years old and a hustler; reference. 
Address “S. 8. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TALLYMAN, GRADER, 
In either wholesale or retail lumber yard. Nine years’ expe 
rience. Address 

W. I’. KENNEDY, care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Plenty of experience. 
Address “T,X. L.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


















































WANTED-—ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
By lumber, sash and door manufacturing concern, Pacific 
coast. Must be competent to take full charge of accounts, 
including collections. Gilt-edge references required. Address 

“WASHINGTON,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED-—BILL CLERK 
By wholesale sash and door manufacturer. Young man expe- 
rienced in pricing stock and special work. In applying give 
references and salary expected. 
ddress “R. R. 20,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin territory ; none 
but energetic, experienced sash and door man desired. 
Address “R. R. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS FILER 
And foreman for a cypress mill in Louisiana. Must keep 
up circular saws and general machinery, also shingle saws. 
Steady employment year round. State age, habits, expe- 
rience and wages. None but first class need apply. 
Cc. L. PULLEN, Hulda P. O., La. 














WANTED-—SALESMAN 
To sell hardwood lumber in Philadelphia and adjacent terri- 
tory by large wholesale house. Must be a hustler and a 
first class man in all respects. A good salary will be paid 
right man. Address, giving experience, age, salary etc., 
“W. W. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


' WANTED-—BY PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Position as inspector or foreman of yard for factory using 
hardwoods. Understand office work and management of men. 

Address “W.A.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED. 
By man thoroughly experienced in wholesale and retail lum- 
ber business. Competent to estimate from plans or take 
charge of building operations. First class references. 
dress “EXPERIENCE,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN OF GOOD HABITS 
Experienced in railroading, telegraphing, merchandise and 
lumber business, desires position first of year as bookkeeper, 
assistant bookkeeper or invoice and general office clerk for 
large lumber concern. Am good penman and accurate. 
references. Address “W. T. P.,’”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY AN ENGINEER. 
Young man, strictly sober, experienced with large steam 
plants, good technical education, best references ; Pacific slope 
preferred. Address ‘“M. M. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
White or yellow pine. Thorough knowledge of business. 
Well and favorably known to trade in Iowa, Illinois, In 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. No choice of 4 
tory. Thoroughly temperate, and hustler. Ready to W' 
after Jan, 1, 1902. Address w. B. JAY, 
; Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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